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M* DE RA PIN THOYRAS. 
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ö V OL II. In Two PARTS. 


th 
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Parr I. Contains the Reigns of ETH ELI ED II, Sweyn, 
Epuuxp Ironſide, CanuTE the Great, Hanoiy 
Harefoot, HARDICANUTE, EpwarD the Confeſſor, 
HaroLp II. With the State of the Cavrcn from 
979, to 1066. And a Diſſertation on the Govern- 
ment, Laws, Cuſtoms, Manners, Religion and Lan- 
guage of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Parr II. Contains the Reigns of WILLIAM the Congue. 
ror, WILLIAM Rufus, Hengy I. and STrenzw N; 
with the State of the Cnhoxcn from 1066 to 1 L 54. 
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1 To the HONOURABLE 


Hir CHaRLEs Waces, K. 


One F the Lords Commiſſioners 
| for Executing the Office of 
| Lord High-Admiral of Great- 
| Britain, Vice-Admural of the 
Red Squadron of his Majeſty's 
Fleet, Commander in Chief 
| of bis Majeſty's Squadron of 
Ships now in the Baltick, and 


x Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Sweden. 
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bold to — your Name, a- 
| mongſt other remarkable Occurren- 
K dk (3 ces, gives an Account of Two great 
* A Revolutions in England; the Firſt 
by * Daniſb, the Second by the Norman 
I Both which are ſtanding Monuments of 
the 


DEDICATION. 


the Neceſſity of a Naval Force, not only forg 
Grandcur, but the Safeguard of our Iſland. For i 
as the Weakneſs of our Anceſtors, their little Re- ha 
putation Abroad, their being continually _— 
to Foreign Invaſions, was chiefly, if not altoge- 
ther, owing to the want of a Feet; ſo on the B 
contrary, they grew more Jrrong and Power ful, the 
their Dread of Invaſions dilappear'd, and their h 
Fame gain'd Ground in the World, in Propor- 
tion as their Shipping increas d. And now that & 
we are at this preſent Height of Grandeur and 
Glory, have the Balance of Power in our Hands, 
are more Formidable than ever, not only to the 
Neighbouring, but moſt Diſtant Nations, keep ! 
in Awe (as You your ſelf experience at this very 
Time) the Diſturbers of the Peace ot Europe, gel 
and compel them, tho never ſo unwilling, to ſit 1 
down in Quiet, proceeds entirely from the Flou- 
riſhing Condition of our Navy, which for Num- 
ber of Ships, ſor Stout and Able Sailors, and ſor 
Brave and Experienc'd Officers, T may venture 
to ſay is not to be equall'd by all the Maritime 
Powers of Europe. 

We have likewiſe in this Part of Mr. de Ra- 
pins Hiſtory, an impartial Account of the Ori- 
gin of our Conſtitution, particularly in the Di/- 
ſertation on the Government, Laws, &c. of the 
Angle-Saxons, and a plain Refutation of that 
groundleſs and pernicious Notion, ſtarted among 
us of late Years, that all the Rights and Privi- 
teges of the People of England are but ſo many 
Conceſſions of their Princes. For here all may 
pg convinc'd, who axe not blinded by Education 


Or 


8 
0 


ly foro Prejudice, that our Liberties are interwoven 
For i; the original Frame of our Government, and 
le Re. that, notwithſtanding the Alterations and Chan- 
liable ges, Time and other Circumſtances may have 
* with them, yet this Maxim, that 0 
on the K ngliſhman is ſubject to any Laws, but what 
verful, the whole Nation has conſented to, has all along 


| their Been deem'd in England as the Foundation and 
ropor- Baſis of our Conſtitution. A Privilege that 


that gught to be Dear and Invaluable to all true Lo- 


r and vers of their Country. 
lands, War Benefit, upon theſe and many other 


o the Accounts, the Engliſh Reader may reap from this 

keep Tranſlation of the Beſt and moſt Impartial Hiſtory 
very f England yet extant, it is but juſt that he re- 
rope, Ecive it thro' your Hands, who have enabled me 


Flou- enjoy under you in your Expedition to the 
Vum North; from whence may you return with Ho- 
d for pour and Safety, and long live an Ornament to 
ture wour Country, a Patron and Friend to the Di- 
time tre ſs'd, a ſhining Example to the Rich and Great; 
and, when you go hence, may you receive the 
Ra- bright Crown of Glory laid up in Store for ſuch 


to ſit I better to carry. on this Work, by the Leiſure 


Ori- as do Good, and wiſh well to all their Fellow- 

Di, Creatures, is the hearty Prayer of, 

the 

that S IR, 

ong © Tour moſt Obedient, 

2 and moſt Obliged 

ANY Toy i rhe % 

may = of Revelin the Gulf a Humble Servant, 

ion ie 324 : 
dang NicfoLas TIN DAT. 


OF 


have in the Margin of my Manuſcript, abundance of Re- | 


/ 
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The PREFACE. 


HE Tranſlator, perceiving that, contrary F 


22 


EDT | put 
S SA to the Declaration in the Plan of Mr. De wo! 


1 
*. TA 


SY Rapin's Hiſtory, publiſb d by Mr. Rogiſ- 01 


vB fart, the References to the Originals were : 
frequently omitted in the Margin, was at | 

: e VU 7 he 1 x 
I wi » Ol 4 great oſs to know t Reaſon of itt, when | 
SEG WER) he accidentally met with the following Let- 
ter from Mr. De Rapin !0 one of the Authors of the German Me 
Bibliotheque, which plainly diſcovers the Secret. 


S1 Ry . 
Am not at all ſurpris'd at your having remark'd the iT 
Omiſſion of my Authorities in ſeveral Places; howe- I 
ver I ſhall alledge an Excuſe, which to you may be ſatis- dr 
factory, tho' not to the Publick. Having given my Ma- di 
»#ſcripts to be copied fair by a young Man in the Neigh- ex 
bourhood, he left Blank Spaces for ſuch proper Names as th 


he could not readily read, the which *twas my Buſineſs ro ta 


fill up: For the ſame Reaſon, he left Blanks for ſeveral iy 
Citations in the Margin, which I propos'd to ſupply ; gi 
but unluckily I began with the Text, intending to fall up 1 
the Blanks in the Margin afterwards ; but having done the N 
firſt Part of my Work, I was willing to take Time for the th 
other Part, and by that Means quite forgot it: So that I 3% 


ferences, which are not in the Printed Copy. For I laid it 
down for an [nviolable Rule, to relate Nothing of Moment 
without producing my Houchers; and I don't queſtion but 
in a Second Edition, I ſhall be able to ſupply from my own n 
Manuſcript all the References that are wanting, without be- 
ing forc'd to have Recourſe to the Books. But ſuppoſing F 
I ſhould inform the World of the Reaſon of theſe Omiſſi- 
ons, the Publick might juſtly think it unſatistactory; and 
I muſt own I deſervedly ſtand condemn'd on that Score, 
becauſe *twas purely the Effect of my Careleſsneſs. 4 
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laid it 


Oment 
on but 


y own ' 


ut be- 


poſing 


miſſi- 
and 
Score, 


The P REF AC FE. 
This Defect the Tranſlator, ſince he knew the Reaſon of it; 


tas endeavour'd to ſupply, as far as Time and Opportunity 


gave Leave, eſpecially in Caſes that depend on the Authority 
| of a ſingle Hiſtorian. 

A the ſame Time with the Letter above, he met likewiſe 
with Another from Mr. De Rapin to the ſame Perſon, a- 
bout another Point relating to his Hiſtory, the which it may 
oor be amiſ' to tranſlater, 


; 


SIR, 
OU wiſh that I had given ſome Account of the 
Authors I have made Uſe of in compiling my Hi- 


f ſtory : In Anſwer to which I take the Liberty to ſubmit 


the following Remarks to your better Judgment. Tis 


true, that in general, it were to be wiſh'd that all Hiſtori- 


ans would give themſelves this Trouble. But to ſpeak the 
Truth, for a Hiſtory, that takes in the Space of above 
1700 Vears, and about which I have conſulted ſome hun- 
ated, of Authors, I find the doing This would be too te- 
dious a Work. I ſhould think all that could reaſonably be 
expected from me, is, that I ſhould give a Character of 
the Authors I have follow'd in controverted and impor- 
tant Matters, and who after all are but few in Number, if 
de except Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, of which I pretend only to 
give a compendious Account, without deſcending to mi- 
nute Particulars. However you may ſee ſomething of this 
Nature in the two Diſſertations on the Salick Law and 
the Maid of Orleance, at the End of the Reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and Henry VI. You'll find likewiſe in the Be- 
ginning of Tome VIII, that, before I had ſeen your Re- 
mark, I was of your Mind, in Regard to the Hiſtory of 
the Reign of Charles I. and have given ſome Account of 
the Authors, who have written of that Reign, becauſe it 
Heem'd neceſſary for that Part of the Hiſtory, not indeed 


on Account of the Facts, wherein they are all pretty well 
agreed, but on the Score of the different Principles the 


KHeveral Writers proceeded upon, according as they were 
ingag'd in the One or the Other Party. Mr. L'enfant 
can't but be commended for his Condeſcenſion in bringing 


his 


*, 
% Wo - 
Pa 


T vis : 


Te e 


his Readers acquainted with the Authors he made uſe of in 
bis Hiſtory of the Council of Piſa, tho' this was in ſome 
Meaſure neceſſary, becauſe in treating of Religious Mat. 
ters, a Divine would be ſtill more ſufpeRed than a Proreſ« 
tant Layman, in cafe he produc'd not his Authorities. But 
there's a wide Difference between the Hiſtory of a ſingle 
Council, and a general Hiſtory of England. However 1 
own, many Readers would no doubt be very glad to ſee 
the Hiſtorians we are ſpeaking of, well criticis'd upon; but 
what Numbers are there that would refuſe to read any 
thing of that Kind, ſeeing it would relate to Authors who 

for the moſt part write in Engliſh? and yet to do this would 

ſwell this Hiſtory, which perhaps is too voluminous al- 

ready, to another Tome, unleſs I ſhould content my ſelf 

with giving a bare Lift of the Names of the Writers 1 
have conſulted, as is ſometimes done, the which in my O. 
pinion is a very needleſs Piece of Work. 


The Tranſlator has likewiſe done ſomething of this Nature, * 
by inſerting a ſort View and Character of the principal En- 
gliſh Hiſtorians, from Biſhop Nicholſon and other Criticks, 
at the Concluſion of Mr. De Rapin's State of the Church, 
where he ahvays ſubjoins an Account of the moſt famous Ec- | 
cleſiaſticks and Others, who did not ſo properly fall in his | 
Way in the Courſe of his Hiſtory. | ; 

Orr Aut hor in his Account of the Reign of William the 
Conqueror has taken Care not to he ſway'd either by the | 
Norman, or the Engliſh Hiſtorians, They having both very } 
much aggravated Matters when ſpeaking for or againſt that 
Prince; but has fairly confronted the One with the Other, and 
endeavour d to come at the Truth by ſuch of the Conquerors 
Actions, as are not conteſted, FN "IA 
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BOOK v. 


e continual In vaſſons of the Danes, during the Reign of Ethelred IT. 
bey conquer England Four Daniſh Kings, Sweyn, Canute, Harold I, 
Hardicanute, reign ſucceſtvely. The Danes in the Reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor, are expell'd the Kingdom, but by whom or how, is not 
known. A particular Account of the gradual Riſe of Earl Goodwin 
and his Son Harold, who ſucceed by Election to King Edward. The 
Right of Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon Race, ſet by to make 
way for Harold II. An Examination of the Pretenſsons to the Crown 
= of England, of William the Baſtard, Duke of Normandy, who, by the 
* Battle of Haſtings, becomes Maſter of all England. The State of the 
* Church fram the Beginning of Ethelred' Reign ro the Norman Con- 


%. 
14. ET HE LR E D II. 


17 

5 
Ve Crown, he being the laſt of the Royal 
7 i Family, and too young to be accuſed of 
partaking in his Mother's Crime. Accord- 
/ ingly, Duſtan could not refuſe to crown 
| about twelve Years of Age, though he 
Wainly forelaw it would prove fatal to his Party. It is af- 


firm'd, 


IF) FIT E R the Murder of Edward, no man- 959. 
ner of Pretence could be urg'd againſt his Ethelred II 
Brother Ethelred's ſucceeding to the .. 
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do 


The Hiſtary of ENGLAND. Vol. II. ö 


firm'd, that Dunſtan at his Coranation foretald, by the 2" 

Spirit of Prophe 2 the Miſeries to which En land was oO» C 

Ing to * in his Reign. But Predictions of this t! 

Nature are always to be ſuſpected, when attributed to Saint, 

ſuch as Danſtau, b For hs who wrote after the Event, t! 
However this he, the People had 44 different Thoughts 

of this new Reign. They flattered themſelves they were 2 

about to enjoy a State of Tranquillity, under a Prince who 

had given an Inſtance of his good Nature, by lamenting : 

bitterly the Death of the King his Brother, though it pro- 

„Malm. cured him the Crown. An Hiſtorian * tells us, his Tears 

and appear'd fo unſeaſonable to his Mother, that catching up 

Brompton. a Wax-Taper in a Paſſion, ſhe beat him ſo unmercijully 2 

with it, that he could not endure the Sight of a Wax-Light 2 

ever after. 4 

The firſt thing Ethelred did after his Coronation, was 

the removing the Body of the late King to Shaftsbury 7 

Church. Hardly had he perform'd this Office, but he 

found himſelf attacked by the Danes, who ſuffered him 

His Cha- to enjoy no quiet during the Reſidue of his Life. If this 

racter. Prince had followed the Steps of his Predeceſſors, perhaps 

he would have caus'd theſe old Invaders to have laid aſide 

all Thoughts of any new Attempts upon England. But 

his natural Cowardice, join'd to an extreme Sluggiſhneſs *. 

an inſatiable Avarice, and many other Failings, ſoon let 

them ſee, they had not much to fear from ſuch an Enemy. 

For about ſixty Years they ſeemed to have forgot England, 

and the Engliſh for their Part to have loſt all Remembrance 

of the Calamities they had ſuffer'd from the Hands of thoſe 7 

cruel Enemies. However, after fo long an Interval, du- 

ring which the Danes ſettled in England, ſeem'd to have 

entertain'd the ſame Affection for this their ſecond Coun- 

try, as the Natives themſelves, the foreign Danes took it 

in 
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This cowardly and ſluggiſh Temper of his was predicted by Bun- 
ſtan, when at his Baptiſm (like Conſtantine the Emperor, from thence 2 
called Copronymus ) he bewray'd rhe Font, which, Malmsòury ſays, 
diſturb d Dunſtan ſo, that it made him ſwear by Ged and St. Mary, this 4 
Boy will prove a Ponltron, Lib. 2, c. 10. de Geſt. leg. Ang, Rut this 
has very much the Air of a Monkiſh Aſperſion. 4 


at 


* 
* 
< 
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by the in their Heads to renew their Invaſions. They had no 
was go» Jooner appear'd, but the others, reſuming their old Inclina- 
of this tions, went and join d their Countrymen, in order to lay 
Saint hold on the preſent Opportunity, to free thetnſelves from 
Event, * Dominion of the Exgliſb. 


oughts | —_ 3 m | 
y were Hampton, where they arriv'd with ſeven Ships, and after — — 


ce who 2WN a 
nenting | he ſame Devaſtations into Cormval. 


it pro. This Year another Band landed at Portland, pillag'd aud 
is Tearg ſack d the Country round about, after which they proceed- 
ing up Zed elſewhere to increaſe their Spoils *. 
rcitully Z Theſe frequent Deſcents were ſo much the more incom- 
-Light modious to the Engliſh, as they had ſo many Coaſts to 
guard, being by that means at a Loſs to know where the 
Enemy would land. If at any time it fell out, that they 
40 had it in their Power to give them Battle, all the Advantage 
but 10 #hey could get by it, in caſe Fortune favour'dthem, was to 
recover the Plunder. But when they themſelves were 
If this Worſted. the Country was ſure to be expos'd to all imagina- 
perhaps ble Barbarities ; before any more Forces could be drawn to- 
d aſide gether, very often whilſt the Exgliſh Troops were upon 
„ But the March, to make Head againſt one Band of theſe Rovers, 
\neſs *, they were forc'd to change their Route, in order to oppoſe 
another that ſeem'd the more dangerous. Thus, what care 


don let ſoever might be taken, one Part of the Kingdom was al- 


znemy. 1 0 1 * 2 
gland, ways expos'd, ſince there was no foreſeeing where the Pi- 
brance Lates would land. There was but one way to remedy this 
f thoſe Evil, which was, to keep a Fleet at Sea ſtrong enough to 
al, du. engage the Danes, before they diſembarked their Troops. 
o have But the King's Minority ſcarce permitted this Expedient to 
Coun ft be put in Practice. 

In this manner the firſt Ten Years of this Reign were 


ook 0 Spent. It would be needleſs to deſcribe at length the Ra- 


in \ . 1 b 

vages the Danes committed during that time. It is eaſy to 

by Dun. imagine that nothing was to be ſeen all over the Kingdom 
1 thence | 

wry lays, * This Year alſo the City of London was deſtroy'd by Fire, but by 


ary, this what Ac cident isunknown. 


But this A Vo L. II. B 2 | but 
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plundering the Town and Country adjoining, they catried © 


The pitatical Rovers made their firſt Attempt on South- Danes re- 


981. 


\ 


— — 


4 


** 


The Death During theſe Troubles, Elfer Duke of Mercia, one of 


of Elfer 
Duke of 
Mercia, 


vaſtations, which, after ſome ſhort Intermiſſions were con- 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. bc 
but Mutders, Conflagrations, Plunderings, and other De-Weg 


fa 
t 
the beſt Supports of his Country, died in 983. The lit-Mec 
tle Eſteem 64 had for the Monks after Edgar's Death, wasaliye 
in all probability the Reaſon of their noifing abroad, among Wide 
their Votaries, that he was eaten up of Lice. Alfrick hismc! 
Son ſucceeded him. n 

The next Year Ethelwold Biſhop of Wincheſter, one of ◻ 
Dunſtan's Confidents, and a great Friend to the Monks, #85 | 


tinually renew'd. | 


Ethelwold departed this Life. He is ſaid to have founded a dozen Mo-WP © 


Biſhop of 
v incheſ- 
ter. 


Monkery 
goes to de- 
cay. 


naſteries. If that be true, he was no doubt aſſiſted by the 
Liberality of the two former Kings, with whom he was 
mightily in favour. | 
The Intereſt of the Monks entirely vaniſh'd in the Reign 
of Ethelred, by reaſon of the frequent Invaſions of the WP | 
Danes, and becauſe the Peoples Minds were wholly taken WF 
up about their Misfortunes, They even began to call in A 
Queſtion the Sanctity of the Monks, not being able to for- 
bear wondering, that Men who had obtain'd from Heaven W 
ſo many Miracles on their own private Account, could not WE 
by their Merits and Prayers ſecure the Kingdom from the ® 
Calamities it lay under. On the other Hand, as their Cre- W 
dit with the preceeding Kings had gained them a great Re- WP 
tation, ſo this King's being no Friend to them, was very W 
prejudicial ro them, Ethelred, whole Thoughts were not WE 
turn'd to Religion, put the Monks and other Eccleſraſticks N 
upon the ſame Foot with the reſt of his Subjects. He 
gave a convincing Proof how little he regarded the Clergy, W 
in a Difference between him and the Biſhop of Rocheſter. WF 
The Biſhop having haughtily reſus'd to comply with ſome WM 
Demand the King made him, he order'd the Soldiers to lay 
waſte the Lands belonging to the Cathedral dedicated to Sr. 
Andrew. In vain did the Biſhop threaten him with Ven- 


e 
on 


peance from the Apoſtle, and to as little purpoſe did he ger 7 
Archbiſhop Dunſtan to interpoſe in the Matter; Ethelred 
minded neither of them, nor would he deſiſt *till a Sum of 
Money was offcr'd him. Dunſtau, diſpleas'd tothe higheſt fa 
- dy | © Ea Degree Na 


Z 


3 
2 
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her De. Mægree at theſe Proceedings, denounc'd againſt the King 

ere con · ¶ A his Council the Judgments of God, that were read 

fall on their Heads for preſuming to lay ſacrilegious Hands 

one oſih the Church's Property; but he was not regarded: His 

The lit- Medit was ſunk ſo low, that hardly was he known to be 

th, wasiihye, ſo great Care had the »ew Afiniſtry taken to keep him 

among Wider. He died quickly after, in the Year 990 not ſo pnynaar', 
rick his mch of old Age, as out of Regret for not having that De- Death. 


nce and Reſpect paid him as formerly. 990. 
one of Oſivald, Archbiſhop of York, ſoon follow'd him. He Oſwald 
Monks, Ws his particular Friend, and, one of the three Prelates who e 


en Mo- the Management of all Eccleſiaſtical Affairs during the CI 
by the Reign of Edgar. The Death of theſe Patrons of the 
he was Monks, a contagious Diſtemper, which carry'd off abun- 
Mce of People, and moreover the continual Invaſions of 


Reign WE Dares, put an End to the Quarrel between the ſecular 

of the regular Clergy, in ſuch a Manner that it was never more 

y taken Hard of. | 

call in After the Danes had pillag'd the Coaſts of England for 991. 
to for- th Years together, they gave over their Ravages for about — 0 agen 
Heaven Wo Years. This intermiſſion put the Engliſh in hopes, England 


11d not Mit their Enemies having turn'd their Thoughts to ſome again. 


om the her Country, wou'd for the future leave them in quiet. 

ir Cre- Wt their Hopes ſoon vaniſh'd : In 991, FJuſtin and Gath. Sax. Ann. 
at Re- Mund two Daniſh Captains, landed a great Body of Troops | 
as very WGipſwick x. Whillt they were taken up with plunder- 

ere not Mp, Brithnoth Duke of Eaſt- Anglia, advanced toward 

zafticks Wem, in hopes of ſurprizing them, but he found them too 

- He Mell prepar'd for him. He was overthrown, and his De- 

Clergy, Mt expos'd the adjacent Country to the greater Devaſtati- 

cheſter. Ms. The victorious Danes having nothing more to fear, 

h ſome Whetrated farther into the Country, where they commited 

to lay Wrible Ravages. Ethelred being without an Army, and ꝑtbelred 
to St. ¶ no Condition to ſtop their Progreſs, was perſwaded by gives them 


Ven- 
he get 
helred | x 
um of Ipſwich in Suffolk, wherein are twelve Pariſh-Churches, with the 
ioheſt ins of fix or ſeven Religious Houſ-s. In Cambiden's Time it had 
igneit Falrieen. As for the Antiquity, we find no mention of it before that 
Jegree % lavafion, oO | | | 


ic Archbiſhop of Canterbary, to get rid of them by giv- N. 
ing 
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ing them a Sum of Money *. Perhaps he would have aRe 
wiſer, if in Imitation of A fred and Fdgar, he had laid ot 
the Money in fortifying the Kingdom againſt their Inſult $ 
However this be, the Archbiſtiop's Advice was look'd up 
on afterwards as very fatal to Exgland. The Money give , 
to this Band ſerv'd only for a Bait to allure others, wh} 
thought they had an equal Right to take the Advantage «oY 
the Weakneſs of the Engliſh, | * 
Two Years after, another of their Fleets failing up th Er 
Humber, the Pirates landed on the Notth-Side, and ravag 
in a mercileſs Manner all that belong'd to the Engliſh in tho 
Quarters. Ethelred ſent an Army againſt them, under th 
Command of three Earls, Fræna, Frithegiſt, and Goodwin 
But the Generals, after they had kd their Troops quite u 
to the Enemy, were the firſt that turn'd their Backs, am 
by their ſhameful Flight were the Cauſe of the Lofs of th 
Army. The King had been ſo unwiſe as to confide in thel 
three Lords, who being of Daniſh Extraction, were ſuſped 
edof Treachery. 


994. How great ſoever the Miſeries might be that theſe Fo | 
Swe yn and reigners hitherto had brought on England, it may be al 
3 firm'd, they were nothing in Compariton of what follow 'd 
land. Sweyn King of Denmark, and Olaus (a) King of Noru $ 
allur'd by the good Succeſs of their Subjects in Egle A 


had a mind alſo to have a ſhare of the Booty they even 
Year brought off from thence. To this End, having fit F 
ted out a numerous Fleet, they enter'd the Thames, an 
landed their Troops near London. They made ſeveral At 
tempts to become Maſters of the City, but meeting wit 
a braver Reſiſtance than they expected, they retir'd. Ti} 
make themſelves amends for the Time they had loſt bo, | 
Lon dos 


* Ten Thoufand Pound. Sax. Ann. 991, 1 

(a) Some pretend O aiis or Olaf was the tame with Aulaf mention 88% 
in the Reigns of Edmund fand Edred. But beſides that the one wil | 
King of Norway, which can't be ſaid of the other, Anlaf muſt har \ 
been exceeding old, fince feventy Years before he was a Generi 
Hiſtorians not carefully diſtinguiſhing the Princes that were cail'd 41 e 
laf or Olaf, made Selden ſay, it was a Name that bred great Confulie ! 
in the Engliſb Hiſtory, 2 
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ve ater 


pyndon, they went and plunder'd Kent, Hampſhire, and 
—— ex, threatenin to lay the whole Kingdom waſte, E- Ethelred 


bag Fired, who had no more Conduct than Courage, not 1 
* owing how to put a ſtop to their Ravages, had Recourſe , Blanc). 
43 che {ame Means made uſe of before on a like Occaſion. 


\tave Ne bound himſelf 8 to pay a certain Sum of Mo- 

maße /e within ſuch a Time, on Condition they left bis Sub- 

up th As unmoleſted, and departed out of the Kingdom. Mat- 

ava being thus accommodated, the two foreign Kings 
WY, * 1 

in tho d all Hoſtilities to ceaſe, and retir'd to Southampton. 

nder th little after the King of Norway paid a Viſit to Erhelred, 14; 

O per ſuaded him to be baptiz'd, and ſtood Godfather to rurns Chri- 


*. m. At his going off, Olaus oblig'd himſelf by Oath /#4». 
*. a: Ever to infeſt England more, — was as good as his 
's of th Mord. 


It wou'd have been happy for the Engliſh, if Sweyn, Tye two 
ho departed at the fame Time, wou'd have follow'd his &i»gs re- 
Sample ; they wou'd by that Means have eſcap'd all %ͤ A Home. 
\eſe Eo Mole Miſeries he afterwards brought on the Land. When 

bao be fail'd for Denmark he left a Fleet behind at Southampton, 

Mow's keep the Engliſh in Awe, and oblige them to perform the 

Vorwa rticles of the Treaty. After his Departure, his Admi- 

40 Lan; preſs'd the Payment of the Money with great Earneſt- 

** n [s. But as they were not over-haſty to comply with his 

= g fu emands, he took their Delay for a refuſal, and reſolv'd 

e an renew the War. In the mean while, to take the Eng- , 997 
ral Ar WP off their Guard, he fer fail, as if he deſign'd for er! 1 
o wit! enmark, and on a ſudden, when they leaſt expected it, a 
. enter'd the Severn, and after deſtroying the Country of 

\ befor e Welfh with Fire and Sword, he croſs'd over the River OY 
Lend d penetrated into Dorſetſbire, where he committed the 5 
Ine Ravage. All the Forces that could be brought againſt England. 
em were defeated as ſoon as levied. They ſack'd whole 


in thel 
ſuſped 


nentiongunties, it being impoſſible to make Head againſt them. 
one fine, finding no more Booty to be got in theſe Parts, 
u al 


y put to Sea again and landed in Kent, The Inhabitants 
endeavouring to reſiſt them, only increas'd the Fury of 


their 


Generi 3 
cail'd AY 
onfulie 9 


C * Sixteen Thouſand Pound. Sax. Ann. 994. 
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Are uner- infallibly have gone to Ruin, if the Danes by a lucky anf 


pectedly unexpected Accident had not been call'd off to the Aff 
call'd off- ſtance of Richard II. Duke of Normandy, whom thg 
King of France deſign'd to diſpoſleſs of his Dominion: 
Ethelred took this Opportunity to go and ravage Cn 
berland, but for what Reaſon is not known *. Afte 
L000. _ he return'd to London, where he kept his uſual Refi 
ence. 
they row The Quiet Ethelred enjoy'd was of no long continu 
into Eng. ance; the Danes being detain'd in Normanay no longer tha 
land. was neceſſary to put the young Duke out of Danger, re. 


| 1 + 
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their Enemies, who treated them with the utmoſt Barb Me 
rity. To compleat their Misfortunes, a Fleet Erhelred hin 
mann'd out to engage the Danes at Sea, was render'd uſ re 


leſs by the Diſſentions and Unskilfulneſs of the Comman(Þ 
ers. In this melancholly Poſture of Affairs England wou 


turn'd into England. Cornwal felt the rſt Effects o 
their Fury; then entering Weſſex, they became Maſters off 
Exeter. The Conſternation of the Engliſh was ſo great, 
that they made bur a very faint Reſiſtance. Whether E. 
thelred was betrayed by his Generals, or whether the long Ul 
Peace the Engliſh had enjoy'd in the preceeding Reigns, 
had enervated their Courage, they were conſtantly worſt-I 
ed. The King himſelf was ſeized with ſuch a Dread, 
that he durſt not venture to be preſent in the Battles for 
fear of falling into the Hands of the Danes, who in all Ap- 
pearance wou'd have ſhown him no Favour. In fine, 
the Danes, ever victorious, got poſſeſſion of the Iſle of 
Wight, Hampſhire and Dorſetſhire, where they had their 
Magazines, From hence they made continual Incurſions 

into 


* Though not one of our Frgliſh Hiſtorians have mention d on 
whom or tor what this War was made, Fohn For don in his Scotch Hi- 
ſtory gives this Account of it: Erhelred having paid large Sums to the 
Danes, ſent to Malcolm Prince of Cumberland, under Gryme King of 
Scotland, to pay his Share ; which he refuſing to do, and aſſerting he 
was only bound to make War with the reſt of the Kingdom when 
requir'd, Erheired invaded his Country, on Pretence he tavour'd the oh, 
Danes; but preſently after the two Princes ſtruck up a Peace, and be- 
came Friends, | 3 
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Vol, Neo the neighbouring Counties, without any one's daring 
ſt Barb: oppoſe them. England was then in a deplorable Condi- 
elred he pn; the Southern Counties were perpetually ravag'd by the 
er'd uſreign Danes, and the Northern Parts peopled by the ſame 
"mman(Fation, whom the Engliſh could not but look upon as theic 
1d woulBnemies. They had not only refus'd to fight againſt the 
cky anBgreigners, whom they conſider'd as their Countrymen, but 
the Athy joining with them, they help'd to deſtroy a Country 
hom th they ought to have defended to the utmoſt of their Power, 
miniom ce it was become their own. In this Extremity Ethel- 
ge Cun , who had no Reſolution, was far from imitating the 
Aſte Armneſs of his Anceſtors, who in the like Circumſtances 
al Reſi ver ſuffered their Courage to be caſt down by Misfor- 
es. This timorous Prince, not ſeeing any other Way 
avoid the ſtill greater Miſeries the Nation was threatned 
th, yielded to pay the Danes Thirty Thouſand Pounds. 
is Sum, which in thoſe Days was a very conſiderable one, 
s levied by way of Tax, to which was given the Name 
Danegeld ; that is, Daniſh Money, or, Money for the 
nes x. This was the Original of that famous Tax which 
erwards became ſo exceeding burthenſome to the Nation, 
Wen for a long time after the Danes had quitted England. 
t the Clergy and Monks found the Means to flip their 
Fecks out of the Collar. 

The Danes, ſatisfied with theſe Terms, ceas'd their Ra- 
ges and return'd Home, However, abundance of them 


continu: 
per tha 
ger, re. 
Fes of 
aſters of 
o great, 
ther E. 
he long 
Reigns, 
7 worſt 
Dread, 
tles for 


all Ap- rceiving England to be a much better Country than De,- 
n fine, 1 

Iſle of For the Payment of this Money every Hide of Land was tax'd 
d their arly Twelve-pence. A Hide of Land is ſuch a Quantity of Land ag 


ay be plough'd with one Plough in a Year. Bedereckoos it as much 


urſions Mil maintam a Family. Some ſay it was a hundred Acres, others, 


into Wert it contain'd no certain Number of Acres. The Diſtribution of 
gland by Hides of Land is very Antient, mention being mace of it in 

Lot Laws of Ina. Denegeld was the fiſt Land-Tax in England. It 
oeh Hi- Ws afterwards call'd Hydagium, which Name remain d after was ds up- 


s to the all Taxes and Sub ſidies impos'd on Lands. The Normans call d theſe 
King of etimes Iaxes, ſometimes Tallages, and Auxilia c Sus ſiaia. The 
rting be & on Kings before this had their Levies of Money and Perſon vl Serv ci, 
, wheat ads the building and repairing Cities, Caſtles, Bridges, Military 
ur'd the peditions, ec. which from the Word Bote, that is, repair, were 
and be- d Burg hbote, Brighote, Heregeld, & g. 

2A : O L. II. C mark, 
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The miſera- 
ble Conditi- 
on of Eng- 


land. 


Origin of 
Dan ec Bc id . 


The Danes 
return 
Home, but 


ſeveral ſtay 


behind. 
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mark, ſtaid behind, and liv'd among the Engliſh. Thei 
Number indeed was not ſo great as to render them very for. | 
midable, eſpecially conſidering they were diſpers'd up an 
down : But then they were back'd by their Countrymen i 
Whobehave Northumberland and Eaft- Anglia. Beſides, the Engli| 
inſolently: dreaded nothing ſo much as the renewing the War, th 
which made the Danes behave in a very inſolent Manne 7 
They did what they pleas'd, without any one's daring t & 
controul them. The Engliſh, diſpirited by their paſt Cz F 
lamities, were afraid of giving the leaſt Occaſion of draw 
ing on the Kingdom freſh Invaſions. Thus whilſt th . 
Danes abounding in Wealth and Eaſe, paſs'd their Tim 
agreeably, the Engliſh were forc'd to labour and toil ince/? 
ſantly, in order to fatisfy the Avarice of their new Maſten # 
In G great Fear did they ſtand of the Danes all over th Hr 
Are thence Kingdom, that they gave them the Appellation of Lora 
cilldLOrd Danes. The Word itſelf, as well as the Meaning of it, w. 
Dane  alter'dalittle after. At this Day in ſome Parts of Eglan 
a rich idle Man that takes upon him, is by way of Deriho . 
call'd a Lurdane. But notwithſtanding this Alteration, th N 
Traces of its original Signification are ſtill viſible in tb 
Word. | 
Ethelred Elgiva, Ethelred's Queen, dying, whilſt the Danes we Þ 
marries thus domineering in England, the King demanded Emma fe 
ee, the Siſter of Richard 11. Duke of Normandy, in Marriagg 
or man- . . . | 
dy. His Requelt being granted, and the Marriage conſummate 
he was mightily elated upon it, depending upon the A ſſiſ Be 
ance of the Duke his Brother-in-law, whenever the! 
ſhould be occaſion. The Thoughts of this new Allianc? 
made him reſolve upon the barbarous and violent Expedier 
of getting rid of the Danes by a general Maſſacre. Ti? 
this End, he ſent Orders fo privately ** throughout tb 
Kingdon 


* She was call d from her extraordinary Beauty, The Pear! of N 
mandy. Ran. Higd. J. 6. 1 

+1 Huntingdon ſays, that he himſelf, when a Child, heard it fro'Y 
certain old Men, that by the King's Command Letters were private . 
diſpach'd all over England, to make away the Danes in one Night. II 
Saxon Annals add. it was becauſethe King was told the Danes deſign d 
deprive him and his Nobles of their Lives, and to ſeize the Kingdon 
Auno MII. 1 4 
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Theis ingdom, that in one Day all the Danes were ſlain with Maſſacre of 
ery for ch implacable Fury and Cruelty, that the Particulars can't “ Panes- 
I up ant I read without Horror x. Sweyn's Siſter x, who was 
"ymen it 'Warry'd to an Engliſh Lord, having at firſt been ſpar'd, 

Englil Bthelred was ſo barbarous as to have her beheaded, after he 


Var, th Id order'd her Children to be ſlain before her Face. The 


Manne! Quel Treatment of this Princeſs, who met her Death with 

aring t! gg heroick Conſtancy, was ſeverely revenged ſhortly after. 

paſt Cz: "F This bloody Tragedy, which was acted on the 13th of Remark: on 
of draw. Wovember 1002 , was very-like the Maſſacre of the Ro- . Maſſa- 
hilſt th Bas by the Britons under Boadicea ; not only the ſame ©* 


ir Tim 


BY. arbarities, but the ſame Conſequences alſo attended both. 
dil inceſ 


he Engliſh as well as the old Britons, were ſo far from 


Maſter growing off their Yoak by theſe unjuſt Means, that they 
over th Þry'd only to make it the more heavy and inſupportable. 
f Lord Although Hiſtorians aſſure us, that all the Danes in Eng- 
of it, wi Thad were maſſacred on this Occaſion, it is hard to conceive 
Englan pw this could be brought about in Northumberland and 
Deri ſio . - Anglia, where the Danes were vaſtly the Majority. 
3 W as it poſſible that in thoſe Parts they ſhould ſtand till to 
e in t 


ave their Throats cut, without making any Reſiſtance 
Forth Notice? Hence I am of Opinion, that by all the 
nes Wer "Danes, we are to underſtand only thoſe that were lately ſet- 
Emma ' fd in England, and diſpers'd in Weſſex and Mercia. 


Marriagt 'F Ethelred was perluaded theſe bloody Proceedings, where- 
mmated "hy ſo many Thouſands loſt their LS 0 procure him 
FRO eace. He could not imagine the Danes would ever think 
er ther 


pain of invading England. At leaſt, he hop'd, in caſe 
e Deſire of Revenge brought them thither, the Engliſh 
ould ſee the Neceſſity of ſhedding the laſt drop of their 


Alliance 
xpedien \ 
re. T : 
hout tb 
tingdon'$ 


* Among other Cruelties, the Daniſh Women were plac'd in Holes 
the Earth, as deep as their Waſtes, and then had their Breaſts torn off 
7 Maſtiff Dogs. See Foh. Walling. p.547. Edit. Gale. 


lier Name was Gunilla; ſhe is ſaid to have been married to a no- 
e Dane of great Power and Wealth, who had been ſettled for ſome 
id it fro Jime in England, his Name was Paleng. She wasa Chriſtian, and had 
- privat en 2 great Inſtrument in making Peace between the Engliſh and 
tight. 10 ““ wwe? 
defign'd On the Feaſt of St. Bricius. 
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Blood to prevent falling into the Hands of their incens' Me 
Enemies. He relied moreover on the Aſſiſtance of h 
Brother-1n-law the Duke of Normandy, a powerſul Princ Pt 
and whoſe Intereſt it was to ſtand by him. But ſuch ad WW 
teſtable Piece of Policy rarely produces the deſired Effect N. 
or rather ſeldom fails of ending in the Ruin of the Proje: WF 
tor. God, who beholds fuck tragical Actions with Abe WW 
mination, does not often let them go unpuniſhed. Of th 
we have an Inſtance in the Mileries that befel Ethelred an 
his Subjects, who were almoſt as deep in the Guilt as the 

King. „ ; 
Sweyn had the News of this Maſſacre brought him b 
ſome Danes, who efcap'd by getting on Board a Veſlel re; 
dy to fail for Denmark. The Relation they gave of th 
Cruelties of the Engliſh towards the Danes was ſufficient t 
excite him toa Revenge. But when he heard of his Siſter 
Death, and the barbarons Manner of it, he was ſeized wit 
a raping Fury. He ſolemnly ſwore, he would never reſt ti 
he had revenged ſo bloody an Outrage. It was not then 
fore with a Defign to plunder that he made a ſecond Expt 
dition into England, but to deſtroy the whole Countr Þ 
with Fire and Sword. In the mean while, as he did no 
doubt but Ethelred had taken all neceſſary Meaſures for h 
Defence, he did not think fit to ſet ſail without being ſu 1 
beforehand of a Place where he might ſafely land his Troop | 
Cornwal was then govern'd by Earl Hugh, a Norman, w hot 
the Queen had plac'd in that Poſt as a Man the King mig 
confide in. To this Governor Sweyn diſpatch'd \Faichf | 
Meſſenger, to endeavour to bring him over to his Interel 
by the Offer of a great Reward. Hugh yielded to th 
Temptation, promiſed to admit the Daniſh Fleet into h 
Ports, and to ſuffer the Troops to land without Moleſt:? 
tion. 
Upon this, Sweyn having equipp'd a Fleet of 300 Sal 
landed in Cormwal with a numerous Army, and meetig 
with no Oppoſition march'd directly towards Exeter. As ti 
City was in no Apprehenſion of being attack'd, he cafil) # 
became Maſter of it, and after he had put the Inhab! 3 
rants to the Sword, reduc'd it to Aſhes. This firſt 5 . 
ploi 1 


N 
4 
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* 
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incens Mit was follow'd by ſeveral others, no leſs fatal to Fg. 
ce of h Wd. Where-ever Sweyn carried his Arms, Revenge and 
ſul Prinq Wt Conqueſt being his chief Aim, he deſtroy'd all with 
ſuch ad Ire and Sword. Towards the End of the Summer, being 
d Effect Worm'd Alfric Duke of Mercia was advancing with a pow - 
he Proje: Mul Army, in order to give him Battle, he refolv'd :© 
rith Abe Warch towards him. Ethelred ated very imprudently in 
Of th ing the Command of his Army to this Lord, Whom he 
helred an Me 1 baniſh'd the Kingdom out of mere Caprice, 
ile as the Id whoſe Son's Eyes he had order d to be put out . The Sax. A. 
emembrance of this Injury being ſtill freſh in the Duke's 


it him b Wind, he was pleas'd to find he had an Opportunity in his 

Veſſel re; Mands to revenge it. As ſoon as he was in Sight of the E- TheEngliſh 
we of thWmy, he feign'd himſelf ſick on a ſudden, and pretending See. 
Aicient t was not in a Condition to fight, order'd the Army to 

his Siſter Wreat, but took Care it ſhou'd be done in ſuch Diforder, 

ized wit Wat the Danes found no great Difficulty to put them to 

et reſt ti Nout. After which Sweyn took ſeveral Towns, from 


not then Wheace he carry'd off a prodigious Booty. But as he had 

nd Exp: WF Deſign to keep them, he ſet them on Fire, and went and i bo 20 
Countr Wſs'd the Winter in Denmark, 

e did ne The Calm 8 hes enjoy d upon n's going off, He returns 
res for h ted not long. In the following Spring he landed in Eaft. _— 9 60 
being ſur lia, and taking Norwich, burnt the whole Town to 2 
is Troop We Ground. Uifkerel, Governour of Eaſt-Auglia, not be- ford, 
au, w Ot Wg in a Condition to reſiſt him, gave him a great Sum of 

ing migh Money, to prevent his doing any farther Miſchief, But 

a faithfi Won receipt of the Money Sweyn breaks the Treaty, and 

5 Intereſl es and takes Therford by Surprize, a Town then of great 

ed to th Note, and ſerved it in the ſame Manner as he had done 


into hi Forwich. Incens'd at this Breach of Faith, Vifkerel le- 
- Moleſt; Wed ſome Troops with great Expedition, and went and 
| ſted himſelf between the Daniſh Army and Fleet, Sweyn 
zoo Sail rceiving he had a Deſign of cutting off his Retreat to 
| meetin Ws Ships, march'd towards him to give him Battle, before 
er. Asthi e ſhou'd be reinforc'd with more Troops, He found 
he eaſih the 
> Inhab! * 


firſt Ex 3 * Though the Arnali tell us us not the Reaſon. M1lmsbmy ſays it 
plo! Was tor his Father's Per fidiouſneſs, who had, revolted ſeveral Times. 
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the Engliſh encamp'd in an advantagious Manner, reſolute. % 

05 bent to ſtand their Ground, and do their utmoſt in De. i 

| ence of their Goods and Chattels, which their Enemie 

' meſeatsthe Were carrying off before their Face. The ill Fortune © 

Date ef the Engliſh was ſuch, that it was next to impoſſible the) 

Fuaſt-An- ſhou'd ſo much as once get the better. The Danes ob 
- * tain'd a ſignal Victory, though not without great Loſ 

40. ut ; , 

| on their Side. They even own'd they were never in mor: 

| Danger of being defeated . Ulfketel, though of Dani 

1 Race, was the faithfulleſt as well as braveſt of all Erhelred' 

103 Subjects, and did him the beſt Service, But the othe 

e way Lords were very different from him. All Hiſtorians 

FRY wtf Huw rec: Ethelred was betray'd by all about him. Sweyn hat 

| is Spies not only in his Court, but in his very Council 

| The Great Men, for the moſt Part, were brib'd, or at 

* leaſt there was ſcarce one that ſerv'd the King heartily, or 

Account of the little Regard they had for him. What 

| ever Councils were held to conſider of the Way and Mean 

of withſtanding the Danes, the Diſſentions between th: 

Nobles, too common in the Courts of Princes ſo little re 

ſpeed, prevented them from coming to any Reſolution 

or from putting what was concluded upon in Execution. 

The Avarice of the Clergy, particularly of the Monks, J 

very much help'd forward the general Confuſion, Not. 

withſtanding theit great Riches, they refus'd to contribute 

| their Quota in Defenre of the Kingdom, pleading their Pri 

vileges and Immunities, as if they were not at all concern“ 

in the Danger. It is no wonder therefore the Danes obrain't 1 

ſo many Victories in a Country fo ill defended by them 

10059, Who were ſo much concern'd in its Preſervation. The F. 

Fm in mine that happen'd preſently after, would have compleatec 

1 the Misfortunes of the Engliſh, had it not unexpectedly 1 

S veyn re- prov'd the Occaſion of Sweyn's returning to Denmark i © 

tires. want of neceſſary Subſiſtence. 


Up 8 


* The Seren Annals tell us, the Fight was very ſharp, and ended“ 
2 great Slaughter on both Sides, wherein abundance of the Eng. 


Nobility were kill d. But if all the Exgliſh Forces Lad been there, .“ 
Danes had never reach'd their Ships, Avro MIV, 
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15 
reſolute. # Upon the Retreat of the Danes and ceaſing of the Fa- 4vother 


t in De. ine, the Engliſh began to entertain hopes of enjoying K 
Enemie me Tranquillity, when another Daniſß Fleet arriv'd at 
rtune o Kendwich in Kent. Ethelred immediately levied an Army 

ble they i give the new Invaders Battle: but after having commit- 


anes ob ted ſome Ravages, they were retir'd to the Iſle of Thanet, 
eat Loſ Where it was not poſſible to attack them. They knew the 
in mon Bvgliſh Army, conſiſting only of Volunteers who lerv'd at 
F Daniſ| their own Expence, wou'd ſoon disband themſelves, as it 
thelred\ aRtually fell out. Winter coming on, the Engliſh return'd 
he othe @ their Homes, it not being in the Power of the King to 
orians + Keep them any longer together. Then the Danes iſſuin 

» hat gut from their Retreat, began their Ravages in Kent — 


Council te neighbouring Counties, well aſſur'd they ſhou'd meet 
, or at With no Oppoſition. Erhelred had no other Courſe to 
tily, ot Wke to put a Stop to the Ruin the whole Kingdom was 

What Preatened with, but to buy them off with the Sum of 
d Mean oy Thouſand Pounds, with which they were very well 
veen thi Wrisfied. 


little re 


Being thus got rid of the Danes, the King celebrated the De Kin 


marr:es his 


ſolution, Wedding of one of his Daughters with Farick ſirnam'd Daughter 
ecution. Freon (a), a very powerful Lord, whom he had juſt made 2 Edrick, 
Monks, Duke of Mercia. If hitherto Ethelred had liv'd in con- whoproves 


Not. Anual Fears and Troubles, it was nothing in compariſon of“ Tr. 


ntribut: Þe Misfortunes he drew on himſelf by this fatal Marriage. 
heir Pri We had inconſiderately taken into his Family a Traitor fold 
oncern't the Danes, who never fail'd on all occaſions to betray the 
obtain? King and Kingdom to Foreigners. 


y them, # Hardly was a Year paſs'd over ſince the laſt Treaty with _ 1008 
The F. he Danes, but they demanded the ſame Sum again, pre- 253 
mpleatec ending it was a yearly Tribute Erhelred had oblig'd him-",,.,; Fleet. 
peed! Wit to pay. This Demand was accompanied with Threats 


mark {i © deſtroying the whole Kingdom with Fire and Sword, if 
the Money was not immediately paid. Theſe Proceedings of 
| the Danes having convinc'd the King and his Council, that 
Upo Were was no poſlibility of contenting their inſatiable Ava- 


4 rice, 
ended 
be Eng! ; - 
there, : () Cambden ſays, Streon ſignifies the Acquirer, and therefore it was 
| d: a Proper, bat a Sir-name only, | 
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The Fleet 


comes to 
nothing. 


with their Ships. After which he infeſted the Engliſ 
Coaſts, and did as much Miſchief as the Danes. Brithrich,” 
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rice, it was reſolved upon, that the beſt way wou'd be 
expend the Money in fitting out a good Fleet to defend th 
Kingdom from their Incurſions. Neceſſity made them pu ih 
this Reſolution ſo ſpeedily in Practice, that quickly afte: ri 
a Fleet well-mann'd and victuall'd was got ready, the Com et 
mand of which was given by the King to Brithrick, Bro 5 
ther to Edrick Streon Duke of Mercia. Theſe Meaſure 
oblig*d the Danes to retire, for Fear of being compell'd t 
a Sea- Engagement, which their Ships were not ſo fit for: 
the Engliſh ones *. ; 
The firſt Thing Brithrick did, after his being made Ad 
miral, was to uſe all his Intereſt to ruin Vlnoth, a Lord o 
diſtinguiſh'd Quality, but his Enemy. He accus'd him tc 
the King of I know not what Crimes, which Ulnorh di 
not think fit to purge himſelf of by a publick Tryal, being 
very ſenſible a Party was form'd to get him condemn'd 
He reſolv'd therefore upon a voluntary Baniſhment, in or 
der to ſcreen himſelf from the Perſecution of his Enemy, 
and in going off perſwaded nine Captains to follow hin 


enrag'd at his Eſcape, and at his daring to brave him thus, 
put to Sea with eighty Sail to give him Chace, and endes 
vour to ſeize him alive or dead. But he met with ſo vi. 
olent a Storm, that the greateſt Part of his Ships were loſ 
or fell into the Hands of Ulzorh. Thus this great Fleet, 
which cou'd not be fitted out, without a prodigious Ex- 
pence, came to nothing, by the private Quarrel of the Ad- 
miral. The Loſs became ſtill more irretrievable, by the 
Diſſentions among the Officers, ſeveral of whom went and 
Jjoin'd Vlnoth. 


K 


N ese 


In 


* The Saxon Annals tell us, this was the largeſt and beſt Fleet Ex. 
land had ever ſeen. It was built after this menner all over England, 
every 310 Hides of Land were oblig'd to find one Ship, and everyeight 
Hides a Helmet and Breafi-Plate, An. MVIII. MIX. It muſt be ob 
ſerv'd that the Annals tell us, the ſeveral Sums paid to the Danes, 2 
well as this Tax for building a Fleet, were all levied with the join! 
Conſent of the King and his Great Conneil, or Hittena-· Gemot. 
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17 
lu the mean Time the Danes took the Advantage of theſe 1009. 


eſtine Broils. The next Spring two of their Fleets ar- _— 


d in England, one in Eaſt- Anglia, under Twrkil, anos Kent. 
er in the Iſle of Thanet, under Heming and Avlaff. Theſe Sim. Du- 
eaders joining Forces in Keyt, after they had plunder'd the nelm. 
ountry, laid Siege to Canterbury. The City would in- 

Nibly have fallen into the Hands of the Danes, if t he In- 
Bbitants had not bought a Peace with a large Sum of 

Money k. 


nade ad Whilſt the Danes were taken up in ravaging Kent, (Erbel- E helred' 
Lord o #4 drew an Army together to make Head againſt them. gre! of 
d him i: $$.7907 as he was in a Condition to do it, he poſted him- 

not h dit if between them and their Ships, ro prevent their embark- 

al, bein g and carrying off their Booty. In all Appearance, he 

bir fe Fou'd have ſucceeded, and perhaps have had ſome further 

ho onſiderable Advantage over them, ſeeing he was ſuperior 

— them in Numbers, if Edrick had not found the means to 

now ho Wing off the Danes at this Pinch. The Traytor perceiving 
Egli e Danger they were in, repreſented to the King, his Fa- 

priehrick Mer-in- law, that it wou'd be much better to let them re- 

im thus re than hazard a Battle, which might prove fatal to him. 

4 — This pernicious Advice made ſuch an Impreſſion on the 5 6 rs 
th ſo vil ind of the King, that he ſuffer'd them to march by with we ib 
were lol Il their Plunder unmoleſted. But inſtead of failing for , * . 
at Fleet, Denmark, as twas hop'd, they threw themſclves into the leged, 


ous Ex- 
the Ad- 


vent ant 


In 


' England; 
very eight 
aft be ob 


Danes, 1 
the join I 


Iſle of Thanet; from whence, during the whole Winter, 
Mey made Incurſions into the neighbouring Counties. They 
ven made ſeveral Attempts upon London; but were always 


Fepuls'd. In the mean while, Vifkerel Duke of Eaft- An- Ulfke cl 


lia, having a Mind to try the Fortune of a Battle once ns 


ore in Defence of his Government, had the ill-luck to be 
Dvcrthrown, and by that means left them Maſters of the 


Tountry. 
Fleet Eng. 7 


The Danes 


mount /ome 
7 
0, ther 


Fitherto the Danes had wanted Cavalry, by reaſon of 
the Difficulty of tranſporting Horſes from Dewmark. But 


$5 loon as they were in poſſeſſion of Eaſt- Anglia, a Troop, and 
| come 
. | Maft 
Three Thouſand Pounds. Sax. Ann. MIX. rar bi 
4 Woellex, 


Vo I. II, D Country 


hy. 
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Country abounding with Horſes, they mounted Part of” 
their Troops, by whoſe means they extended their Con- 
queſts. Shortly after they ſubdued Eſſex, Middleſex, 
Her! fordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire x, Bedford. 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Northamptonſhire, * 
Kent, Surry, Suſſex, Hampſhire, ui and Devonſhire, 1 
whilſt Ethelred, who had ſcarce any Thing left, kept him. f 
ſelf (hut up in London, without dating to take the Field in 
order to {toy their Progreſs. In all the abovenam'd Coun. 
1 ties, London and Canterbury were the only Places not in thi 
ee Power of the Danes. But at length they attack'd the let 
Calrerbu- Of theſe ſo vigorouſly, that they took, plundered, and re. 
Inn TY duc'd it to Aſhes. Elphegus the Archbiſhop being taken 
| Priſoner, was afterwards murdered by theſe Barbarians *', 0 
They procceded with the ſame Cruelty againſt the Monk: 
of St. Auguſtin's, whom they put under a Decimation, de- 
ſtroying nine Parts in Ten *. 
England being reduc'd to this deplorable State, all the 
Great Men of the Kingdom aſſembled at London, with the 
King, to conſult what was to be done in the preſent Caſe. 
The beſt Expedient they could think of, was to bribe then 
with a Sum of Money to leave the Kingdom. The Sun 
agreed amounted to 48,000 Pounds; upon the receipt of 
which they went off with their Booty. 
1012. Tho' the Retreat of the Danes had coſt England dear, 
Sweynre- the People thought themſelves very happy in being thus 


ru, int 
England, rid 


— — 
— . » 


* 
— —Ü— 


* Oxford being burnt that Year by the Danes, all Studies ceasd 
there till the Year 1133. Tho. Redburn. 

* He was kill'd at Greenwich, to which Place, the Stat ion of their 
Ships, they had brought him Priſoner. And therefore in the preſent 
Church of Greenwich, on the top of the Partition Wall, between the 
Nave of the Church and the Chancel is this Inſcription, This Church ® 
was erefted and dedicatedto the Glory of God, and the Memory of St. Al- 
phage Archbiſhop of Canterbury, here ſlain by the Danes; becauſe hi Þ 
wan d not ranſome his Liſe by an unreaſonable Sum of Money. An. 1012. 3 
Ke was ſirſt buried at St. Paul's in London, and afterwards remov'd to 
Canterbury. He was honour'd as a Martyr, and ſtands in the Roma 
Martyrology on the igth of April. | 7 

*2 Florence of Worceſter ſays, the Burghers were ſerv'd in the ſamm 
manner; ſo that only four Monks, and about 800 Laymen were lef. 
; 


alive. : 
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d Part of Id of their Enemies, hoping they ſhould repair by a Peace, 
ieir Con, the Damages they had ſuſtain'd by the War. But _ 
liddleſex, Pere far from ſeeing as yet the end of their Miſeries. Har 

Bedford. had they enjoy'd any Quiet, when News came that 
pronſbire, Meyn * was enter'd the Humber with a powerful Fleet, 
evonſbire, threatning the whole Kingdom with Ruin and Deſtructi- 


cept him- n. As this Prince found the Country unprovided with He 5ecomes 
Field in @ Army, and in no Condition to defend itſelf, he quickly — 
d Coun. came Maſter of Northumberland, Eaſt- Anglia, in a word, counties, 
10t In the all the Counties lying North of IWatling-ſtreet *'. But a: $4, note 
d the laſt pt contented with this, he takes Hoſtages of all the princi- p. 103, and 
, and re. al Towns; and leaving his Son Canute to take care of the 376. 


ing taken 
ar1ans , 


e Monk: p. Tho' he was but ill provided to beſiege in Form a 


tion, des 


onquer'd Counties, he advances Southward, and on a ſud- 
en lays Siege to London, where Ethelred had ſhut himſelf 


Place of that Importance, he imagin'd the Citizens would 


he terrified at his Menaces. But finding they were not to 


e, all the he work'd upon that way, he deſiſted from his Enterprize, 
with the nd went and ravaged the South Parts of Weſſex, where 
ent Caſe, here were none to oppoſe him. However, as he could 
ribe them hot reſt ſatisfied whilſt London was not in his Power, he 


The Sun 


eceipt of 


ſfolv'd to beſiege it once more. But whilſt he was mak- 


Ing Preparations for the Siege, he had Information of E- 


Jhelred's being gone from thence. This unfortunate 


and dear, Prince dreading to fall into the Hands of an Enemy 
ing thu” whom he had ſo heinouſly injured, and perceiving he 
rid vas not ſafe in London, retir'd into Normandy with all his 
Family. Whereupon the Londoners being left to take 
dies ces care of themſelves, judg'd it would be a raſh Undertaking 
to maintain alone the Rights of a Prince that had deſerted 
* or that them. They came thereſore to a Reſolution of ſubmit- ' 
e en the ing to the King of Denmark, to whom all the reſt of 
i Cburd the Kingdom was already ſubjet. Preſently after the 
of Sr. Surrender of London, Sweyn was proclaimed King of Eng- 
3 l 
roaſt * The Erglih Hiſtorians have not told us the Reaſon why Sweyn 


1 the ſame 3 


were left : 


ſtaid away ſo long, as from 1005 to 1013, eight Years, 


vo 1. II. 5 # land 
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ond without any Oppoſition, none daring to diſpute his 
Title. pr 


» — 


18. M EYN King of Denmark. a e 


Wy SWEYN. E V2 E firſt AR of Sovereignty of the new King, 

I. was the laying an immenſe Tax on the Kingdom r 
for the Payment of the Daniſh Troops, who had aſſiſted Jak 
him in his Conqueſts. No Hiſtorian 'mentions the Coro- 
nation of this Prince. Perhaps he omitted this Solemni- WW; 
ty, as believing it of little Moment, or it may be, was 
wholly taken up with Matters of greater Importance, du- 
ring his ſhort Reign, which laſted not quite a Year. Wl 
Some ſay he died a natural Death, being choak'd by a 
Rheum. Others ſay he was poiſon'd: Whatever was 
the Cauſe, tis certain he died ſuddenly. This gave Oc- tt 
caſion to the Legend-Writers to ſay he was kill'd with a 
Club or Lance by St. Edmund, formerly King of Eaſt- 
Anglia. It is pretended, this Saint did it to fave the 
Town, where his Body lay buried &, from being plun- 
der'd for refuſing to pay the Tax impos'd by the ne- 

King. The ſhortneſs of his Reign, and perhaps his not if 
being crown'd, are the Reaſons Hiſtorians, for the moſt 
part, have not reckoned this Prince in the Number of the 
Kings of England. | tl 


ETH EL x E D II. reſtor'd. 


FTHET - 1 ON the Death of Sweyn, the Danes proclaim'd Wk 
RED II. 1 Canute his Son, King of England. But the E- 
e gliſb recelbd Ethelred, promiſing to ſupport nim on the 
Throne, againſt all the Attempts of the Danes, whoſe 
Sax. Ann, Government was become inſupportable. Ethelred at firſt i 
it did not know how to truſt to their Promiſes, being ap- 
94 | prehenſive Wi: 
] * St, Edmund"s-bnry, | 4 
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> his 1 henſive of their having a Deſign to deliver him up into 

8 Hands of his Enemies. But the good Reception his 
s met with, whom he had ſent before to ſound the Peo- 
8s Inclinztions, giving him Encouragement, he return'd 
14. gland. He was receiv'd with great Demonſtrations 
IN. oy; and his Subjects ſwore Allegiance to him a- new, as 

1 5. at but juſt began to Reign, Tis Flight having been 


— 


Ling, kd upon as a ſort of Abdication of the Crown, For 
dom I Part, he gave his word to reform his irregular Proceed- 
ſiſted Jas in the Adminiſtration of his Government before his 
or0- ng off. The Eagerneſs of the Engliſh to throw off a 


*mni- Tien Yoke, made them flock to the King with ſuch Zeal 


ö 3 = Haſte, that he ſoon found himſelf at the Head of a 
, du- 


erſul Army. His firſt Expedition plainly ſhow'd his 

fortunes had made no Alteration in him. Inſtead of He chaſtifes 

ching againſt the Danes, he led his Forces againſt the 2 Lind- 

Wen of Lindſey *, who had given him ſome cauſe of Diſ- men. 

paſt. After he had taken his Revenge of them, he turn'd 

Army againſt the Danes, who little expected ſo ſudden 

Revolution. Though Cauute had on his Side all the 

, and the ſame Forces his Father Sweyz had conquer'd 

and with, yet he did not think fit to hazard a Battle. 

Wcordingly, before Ethelred had advanc'd near enough to Canute rex 

ge him to come to an Engagement, he led his Troops turns into 

he Sca-fide, and embarking them, ſer fail for Denmark, Denmark: 

before he went off, he order'd the Hands and Feet of 7 

ug Hoſtages be had in his Power to be cut off, leaving 

Wen thus mangled on the Shore. 

be Retreat of this Prince cannot but ſeem ſtrange, The cauſe 

1d De he had never been worſted, and beſides, had many of his leav- 
g Places ſtill in his Hands. It is no leſs to be wonder'd * * 


that the Engliſh Hiſtorians ſhould have given us no Rea- 


heim d bor this his ſudden going off. But what the Engliſh 
whe of | Hiſtory 
whoſe 3 

it firſt Ode of the three Diviſions of Lincolnſhire, viz. Holland, Keſteven, 
n 2 eee. The Saxen Annals tell us, the Men of Lindſey had provi- 
* be Danes with Horſes, and deſign'd to join with them in their Ra- 
jennive 


. 4, MIV. 
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Avarice 


and Cruelty he never troubled himſelf about the Performance of i 


of Ethel- 
red. 


Puts two 
Earls to 
Death for 
their Eſ- 
gates. 


Charge. 
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Hiſtory omits, is ſupplied by the Daniſh. We are inform a 
that Canute had a younger Brother, nam'd Harold, wi s 
having been made Regent in the Abſence of his Fatb 
Sweyn, ſeized upon the Kingdom for himſelf. *T was tht 
that oblig'd Canute to leave England in ſo haſty a Manne 
as leem'd rather to proceed from his Fears, than to be ſous i 
ed, as it was, upon ſound Politicks. He could not thi 
it his beſt way to abandon the Kingdom of his Anceſto 
in order to endeavour to keep his Footing in a ſtraꝶ 
Country newly conquer'd and diſpos'd to a general R:A 
volt. The Truth is, had the falling off of the Engi 
engag' d him in a long War, what hopes of Succours cod 
he have expected from Denmark, whilſt the Kingdom v 
in the Hands of his Brother? He made it but too viſi 
afrerwards, when having ſettled his Affairs in the Vn 
he return'd with his victorious Troops to England, tis 
he was incapable of the Fears that were laid to b 


As ſoon as Et helred {aw himſelf freed from the Dan f 


Promiſe he had made to his Subjects. On the contrary, 
fell to his old Courſes, and impos'd, on ſeveral Pretena 
exceſſive Taxes, which rais'd great Murmurings both 
mong the Nobles and People. 1 
To theſe Occaſions of publick Complaint, he added 
thers of a more private Nature, which deſtroy'd all ih 
Hopes People had entertain'd of his Amendment. Mori 
and Sifferth, Lords of Daniſh Extraction, who had all ala 
firmly adher'd to the Intereſt of the King and their «i 
Country, were made a Sacrifice to his Avarice. To dr 
them into the Snare laid for them, the King conven d 
Great Council at Oxford, where he caus'd them to be mii 
der'd ; upon which he leiz'd upon their Eſtates, as if thi 
had been condemned by the common Forms of Juſtice 
Algitha, Widow to Sifferth, was ſhut up in a Monaſt:wl* 


* 


* Florence of Worceſter, and Matthew H, ſtminſter relate, that tif . 
two Earls were privateiy accus'd by Edrick, who gap'd after their WP 
11.8 


= 
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inform which Confinement ſhe was indebted for her after- Great- 
id, wigs. Edmund, the King's eldeſt Son, paſſing by that The Mar- 
s Fath ay ſome time after, had a Mind to fee a Lady ſo renown'd a- bus 
was th her Beauty, and fell ſo deſperately in Love with her, mund. 
Manne gt he married her, even againſt his Father's Conſent. 
e four rhe Calm England enjoy'd upon the going off of the 1016. 
ot thi eres, laſted but one Year. Canute having got Poſſeſſion Canute re- 
nceſto q the Throne of Denmark, departed forthwith for Eng- 2 N 
ſtra d, and when he was leaſt expected, landed a numerous * 
eral M my at Sandwich. Ethelred being then out of Order, Ed- 
Engi gd his Son, and Streon Duke of Mercia, his Son- in- law, 
urs col In the Command of the Army againſt the Daves. Ed. E fauomr's 
dom v ſoon perceiv'd his Brother-in-law was a Friend to Ca- y Streon. 
0 village. This Diſcovery put him upon inventing ſome Pre- 
e Nor ce to divide the Army into two Bodies, that he might 
and, ti ſeparated from him, not daring to puniſh the Traytor, 
id to I fat tear of exciting a Revolt in Mercia, where Streon's 

wer was exceeding great. Beſides, he dreaded his Fa- 
er's Diſpleaſure, who would never be perſuaded that his 
ce of i n- in- law held Intelligence with the Danes. Canute taking 
1trary, e Advantage of this Diviſion of the Army, made large 
pretend pnqueſts immediately; and the perfidious Edrick, who 
s both N join'd Edmund with no other View but to betray him, 

ing he had loſt his Aim, openly declar'd for Canute. 


: 


he Dan 


e added I is would have been rather an Advantage than a Detri- 
d all nt to the King's Afﬀairs, if the Traytor had not carried 
46" with him a conſiderable Body of Troops, with forty 
ad all alot 


Ships 


s, of treaſonable Practices againſt Ethelred, by whoſe Order Edrick 
ited them to a Feaſt, where he caus'd them to be treacherouſly 
rder'd. Thelr Dependents, who went about to revenge their 
iths, were forc'd to fly into St, Fredeſwide's Church in Oxford, which 


their 1. 
To dr 
tonven d 
to be mill 


as if t g {et on Fire, they periſh'd in the Flames. But the King repentin 
Juſticeſ bis Cruelty, cauſed the Church to be rebuilt, In this, and — 
Monaſtef er Particulars, it is plain, that Erhelred was egg'd on by the trea- 
ai 8: 0us Edrick, to make him odious to the People; and that he wasnot 
aas isrepreſented, appears from the good Laws he made, which 
iextant. He was eee careful of the due Execution of 
e, that ice, that having found one Walgeatus, a Judge, whom he loved, 
fter their ey of Injuſtice, he depes'd him trom his Office. 
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Ships of War. This Deſertion, which prov'd of g 
Moment to Canute, was a mortal Wound to Ethelred. TH 
People in Shoals went over to the Danes, in Proportion 
the King's Affairs went to decay. Even Weſſex itſelt wt 
not out of Danger. 9 

Cath Canute's Expectations being daily rais'd by theſe Sue 

ſablues all ſes, he turn'd his Arms againit thoſe of the Aercian, u 

Mercia, continued in their Allegiance to the King, and at leng 

and reſolves with the Aſſiſtance of Streon, entirely ſubdu'd them. Af * 

e Which, he reſolv d upon attacking Ethe/red in Weſſex. i 

Welle. had the more reaſon to hope for Succeſs in this Enterprigf 

| becauſe Edrick had flily inſtilled into the Mercians that wil 
in the Engliſh Army, the Notion that it was a Sin to bal 
Arms againſt a Prince that was in Poſſeſſion of their Cowl 
try. All that Edmund could bring them to was, that thi 
would follow the King when he ſhould command then 
Perſon, but refus'd to fight under any other General. 
this Extremity, Edmund endeavout'd to the utmoſt of 
Power to perſuade the King his Father, who feign'd h 
ſelf fick at London, to take upon him the Command of 

Fe ncireds Army. But the more Ethelred was preſs'd to this, the mi 
Fee he was confirm'd in his Suſpicion of their having a Dc(lil 
to deliver him up to the Danes, being perſuaded that 

Engliſh had no other way to make their Peace with th 

As he durſt not quit London, where he imagin'd hin 

fafe, he refus'd to go to the Army; and the Prince his il 

had the Mortiſication to ſee his Troops diſperſe, with 

having it in his Power to oblige them to ſtand a Battle. 

the mean Time, Canute taking the Advantage of theſe Di 

orders, enlarg'd his Conqueſts with great Rapidity. 8 

bone, In theſe wretched Circumſtances, Edmund ſaw th 
;o/.0241;e Was nothing to be done bus to go himſelf to London, if 
Are. -endzavour to perſuade the King to head the Army. Wl 
prevail'd at laſt with great Difficulty, and by his ext 

dinary Care, rais'd another Army more numerous than 

former. His Deſign was to give Canute Battle, perſu 

as he was, that one fortunate Blow would reſtore the 
tairs of the Engliſh. Ethelred came to the Army » 


prom 
i 
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4 of »M@romis'd ; but he was no ſooner there, but his old Fears 
elred. I Fiz'd him. Whether he had any Grounds for his Suſpi- 
oportioi Non, or whether it was inſtill'd into him by the Traytors 
- itſelf 4 at were always about his Perſon, he made a very ſhort 

ay, returning to London with all imaginable Speed. Af- 
eſe Suec r his Departure, the Army being much weaken'd by the 
Cians, vel Netreat of the Mercians, who obſtinately refus'd to fight 
at lene Pithout the King at their Head, Edmund was oblig'd to 
dem. A Rep at a Diſtance from the Danes, for fear of engaging up- 


eſſex. n unequal Terms. Then Canute finding none to oppoſe 
Enterpri Him, became Maſter of ſeveral Counties in Weſſex, and ſoon 
„ that v Pund himſelf in a Condition to compleat the Conqueſt of 


Sin to Me whole Kingdom. 


heir Cod Edmund perceiving it was not in his Power to ſtop the ꝑdmund 
s, that ti Nrogreis of the Enemy, reſolv d upon going to join Uthred goes into the 
nd then arl of Northumberland, who had levied ſome Troops in — 1 as 
eneral, e North. They ravag'd together thoſe Parts of the Coun- 5 : 
moſt of Y that ſided with the Danes, whilſt Canzre and the Duke 

ign'd h Mercia laid waſte the Southern Counties that perſiſted | 
nand of. their Obedience to Erhelred. But Canute did not ſuffer Canute 


Friends to be expos'd long to the Ravages of the Eng- flow: kim. 
The Moment he was inform'd of what was doing 1n 


de North, he march'd thither with the utmoſt Expedition, 


1s, the 
7 
1g a Des 


ed that i 


with the compell'd Edmund and Uthred to retreat into Lancaſhire, 
n'd him here they were not very ſecure. Urhred, finding he was ,, 5 
nce his i Match for Canute, thought it his beſt way to ſubmit to (ubmits io 


de Daniſh King, who continued him in his Government, him, 
zough but for a little while. As he plainly ſaw the Earl 
ad chang'd Sides purely by Compulſion, and that he had 
Won to fear he would not long remain faithful, he caus'd 
Im to be put to Death, and plac'd a Daniſb Lord, nam'd 4 in pur 


to Death. 


e, with 
Battle. 
" theſe D 
dity. 


4 aw th 


London, Nh, in his Room. | 

Army. Fund being at a Loſs what to do, retir'd to his Fa- 16. 
his ext er at London, and earneſtly preſs'd him to exert himſelf prhelred 
ous than MP the preſent Occaſion ; but all to no purpoſe. Erhelred, dies. 

, perſul ho till then had feign'd himſelf ſick, fell dangerouſly 


in good earneſt, and died ſoon after in the 5oth Year of 
Age, and the 37th of his Reign. Never was England 
Vor, Il, E in 


ore the 
Army ag 
prom 
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xs I. He had by his firſt Wife Elgiva, Edmund, who ſu, 
of 


TA 


4 


in a more deplorable State, than in the Reign of th 
Prince, A 


ceeded him, Athelſtan, who died in his Childhood, anothe 

Son call'd Edwy, and three Daughters, any the elde! 

was married to an Engliſh Earl, who was flain in Battk 
Eagith his ſecond, had the Misfortune to fall to the Lot 

the Traytor Edric Duke of Mercia. Edgina the younge 5 

d. 

8 


was Wife to Uthred Earl of Northumberland. By Enn 
of Normandy his ſecond Wife, he had Aifred and Edwari 8 
and a Daughter nam'd Goda, who was firſt married t 
Walter Earlof Mantes, and afterwards to Euſtachius Earlo 
Bulloin. * 
Et helred has the Sirname of the Unready given him 5. 
Hiſtorians, either becauſe he was often ſurpriz d by tb 
Danes, or becauſe he was never Ready when he was to go t 
the Wars. At his coming to the Crown, he found tb 
Kingdom in a rich and flouriſhing Condition, but left! 


at his Death in extream Poverty and Deſolation. = 
1 

25 — —äů— 
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16. E D MU ND I. Sirnam'd Ironſide. 
* 


Edmund A FT ER Ethelred's Death, the City of London an 
proc aim d all the Lords there preſent proclaim'd Edmund li 
2 * pon King of England, who had already given ſignal Prod 
The Danes Of his Courage and Conduct. But the Danes, and all tha 
declare ſor Counties in their Poſſeſſion, declar'd for Canute *. How! 
Canute. ver, as the Engliſh obey'd him againſt their Wills, abu 
dance of them came over to Edmund, whom they look 
upon as their law ful Prince, tho' they had been conſtrain 
to take their Oaths to his Rival. By this means the tw 


- a 
King 
5 
. 
, o . 


* Simeon of Durham, and others, ſay, that theBiſhops, Abbots, 
many of the Engliſh Nobles, coming to Seurhampton, abjur'd the R 
of Erhelred, at the fame time they choſe Canute for their King, aw 
ſwore Fealty ro him; who alſo ſwore to them in Matters Ec 72 4 WM 
and Civil, to be their faithful Lord. | | 


* 
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ings were more upon a Level, the which occaſion'd many 
gagements with various Succeſs, that ſerv'd only to pro- 


who ſuc g the War, but not to decide the Quarrel. The City 


d, anothe 1 ' 

& London being a great Support to Edmund, the Dani 
the elde? og ke. i 4 could but take it from him, he 
0 Battk Should , by depriving him of his main Dependance, 
he Lot 8 ickly put an End to the War. With this view, whilſt London 
Runge Lmund was elſewhere employ'd, he marched towards Lon- Poſing 1 17 
1 2 2. and fitting down before it, vigorouſly puſh'd on the 3% lie 


ge, But the brave Reſiſtance of the Citizens having reliev's. 


narried ten Edmund time to throw in ſome Recruits from the 
4 Earle her Side of the Thames, Canute ſaw himſelf oblig'd to 
eat from his Enterprize. Having thus loſt his Aim, he 
1 him by I'd abundance of Stratagems to ſurprize the Enemy, or 
* , y draw him off from London. This laſt Project taking, 
ot. 


ſhe went and laid Siege a ſecond time to the City. But he 
ou t met with the ſame Difficulties as before, the Inhabitants 
but left i ſeſended themſelves ſo obſtinately, that Edmund had time 
o come to their Relief. = 
2X Cannte, enrag'd to ſee his Meaſures thus broken, ſudden» 4 Battle, 
Jy rais'd the Siege, in order to give Edmund Battle, who 7. 


vas no leſs defirous of deciding the Quarrel by one ſingle 8 
nſide. Action, and therefore inſtead of retreating, march'd to- tory. 
Fvards him. In this Battle, which was a very bloody 
ndon n pne, they both gave ſignal Proofs of their Conduct and 
mund h Courage, without either of them being able to make 
ul Prod Victory incline to his Side. After a long Fight, the two 
nd all ti. ¶Armies were oblig'd to part with equal Loſs. The Exg- 1-1;{ce of | 
How: 28: Army however had like to have been wor ſted by Evriz 70 


ls, abu! the Artifice of Edric Streon, who was on the Side of the 162 
* look Danes, This Lord perceiving that the Engliſh Troops; . * 
onſtrainy ontrary to his Expectations, fought in ſuch; a Manner 

the tu as made the Victory dubious, cut off the Head of one 


King O ſimer a Soldier, who very much reſembled Edmund, and 
fxxing it on the Top of his Lance, advanc'd to the foremoſt 
Ranks, and — — it to the view of the Engliſb, 
debe k cry'd out aloud, Fly, fly, you Scoundrels, behold the Head © 
King, an i : 7 79 | | WY 
cle ef your King, in whim you truſt. The Engliſh were 
FF Thunder-ſtruck at this Sight, which would have occaſi- 
\ + 5 A 3 on'd 


+ = 

= 

=, P 
bbots, aw 


Wk; 1 withdraws par d to renew the Fight next Morning. But Canute, who Me 
|; in che had other Deſigns in view, march'd off duri 


: 
_ 

C * 
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on'd their Defeat, had not the King ſhown himfelf with wth 
his Helmet off, to his aſtoniſh'd Troops, and by that means All 
rais'd their Courage again, which the belief of his Death Tale 
had begun to abate, The Battle having laſted till Night, but 
without any viſible Advantage on either Side, Edmund pre- e 


Canute 


in the Night *. bao 
\ Nights Heretreated to his Fleet, and having embark'd his Men, oft 
Wet row'd along the Coaſt for ſome Time, to amuſe the Ene- Sei 
+} andbeſieges my, who could not gueſs at his Intentions. When he ſans 
London, thought he had put Edmund upon a wrong Scent, he land- ial 
Jet bucegfi. ed his Forces, and went and beſieged London a third Time. Wl: 
| 1 ſucceeding no better than formerly, he'march'd off elſe» fi 
l | w ere. 25. TY 
rue B.. The Particulars of this War would be curious enough, We 
les be- if it were poſſible to give a clear Account of them. But wil 
re b_ we meet with nothing but Confuſion in this Part of the Wh 
Comme Emgiiſh Hiſtory. What may be gathered from Hiſtorians Gl 
in owe for certain, is this, that the two contending Princes foughe Wi 
Tar. within the ſpace of one Year, five pitch'd Battles. One of thei 
. which would have infallibly prov'd fatal to Canure, had it 
not been for the pernicious Advice of Edric Streon, who Wl 
_ continually changing Sides, was then in the Engliſh Army. Wi8 
Edmund had been ſo generous as to pardon him, and {o-eafy tl 
Ol as to give Credit to the Oaths he had ſworn of being entire- UW 
al The fatal ly devoted to his Service for the future. Notwithſtanding, Wl 
1 on Traytor, who was a Creature of the King - Denmark, 
et no Opportnni ip that offer'd it ſel, of doing the 
Wat 8 8 Danes a [ke Kg As he ſaw the Danes wer has 
ji 4 by the Engliſb, and retreating in great Diſorder, he 
'' - faundthe Means to perſwadę Edmund to defiſt from purſu- 8 
0 ing them, by making him henſive, leaſt their Deſpair 
ul ſhould make them rally again, and the Victory, by fome 
311 | v4 unſoreſeen 


g 
| 


This Battle was fought at S/eorſtan, which Cambden ſuppoſes to ⁵ 
be Sherflon inf4lzſhire; others think it to beſthe Place where four. Stones, 
| call'd Shire-Stones, part the four Counties N Gloceſter, Harceſ—- 
MIN ter, and Warwick. Milton makes the Battle to have lafted two whole of 
10 Days, and Canute to have tnarch'd off the ſecond Night. 


6 


E. 5 
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with reſeen Accident, be ſnatch'd out of his Hands. This 
means fice, which had before taken with Erhelred, had the 


Effect on Edmmad, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be guided 
Tight, is fatal Advice. It is difficult to know which is moſt 
d pre- ¶ e wonder d at, the Imprudence of Edmand in being go- 
, who ed by the Councils of one, whoſe Treachery ought to 
Þ well known to him, or the Boldneſs and Conadence 
Men, ofthe Traytor. Tir'd at length with diſſembling his real 
Ene- Seiments, he threw off his Mask in the laſt Battle at 4 . 
en he n., Whilſt the two Armies were engag'd, he de- 7he Barrie 

lend - ed his Poſt, and went and join'd the Danes, who receiv'd of Alan 
Time. 1 their real Friend. This Piece of Treachery caus'd 4%, 


ff elſe · 2 Confternation among the Engliſh, that throwing —— ; 

n their Arms, they thought Rk but ſaving gains the 

Inſclves by Flight. Edmunds Loſs upon this Occafion %. 
irretrieveable, the Flower of the Engliſh Nobility be- ,,, & Ed. 
t off in this unfortunate Battle. The Earls Africk, ric. 

win, Ulifketel, Ethelward, all diſtinguiſh'd for their 

and Loyalty, fell that Day with their Swords in 

ir Hands in defenſe of their King and Country. 

A frer this important re Canute look d upon him- rgamund 

as irreſiſtable. He could not conceive that Famund gets arotler 
ad ever be able to bring another Army into the Field 4% 
y tt ducſt look him in the Face. But as the Egliſh were _ 


; 3 4 


entire - Men to their laſt Shifts, they exerted their utmoſt in this 
nding, Mfremity of Edmund had the Hearts of his Sub- 
ark, on his Side, and particularly the Londoners, who were 


s ready to give him effectual Proofs of their Affection 
as Loyalty. And therefore, fo far was he from letting 
Courage fink at this unlucky Turn of Affairs, that he 
ec his difpers'd Troops; and having drawn together a 
powerful Army than what he had loſt, he went in 
of his Enemy, who was marching towards Gloxceſter, 
ie for his Part, unwilling to give him Time to aug- 
Me his Forces, march'd towards him with a Deſign to 


oſes to g1ve 
Stones, 
Horceſ- . 3 

Whole down in Eſex near Billericay. Canute built a Church here in 
ory of this Battle. 


39 


Edmund 
ſends a 
Challenge 
10 Canute, 
whoreſuſes 
to accept it. 


The Peace 
is made u 
by the Di- 
v:ſion of 
the King - 
doin. 
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give him Battle. The two Kings ſtood in view of o» 
another for ſome Time, at the Head of their reſpective A; 8 
mies, without either of them giving the Signal of Bat! 

The Dread of the Event held them equally in Tuſpenc £ 


Edmund was ſenſible he was undone, if he loſt the Day 
and Canute forelaw the general Defection of the Engl 
would be the Conſequence of his being worſted. Thu 
in all Appearance, the Gain or Loſs of a great Kingdat # 
depended on the Fortune of that important Day. At l:# 
Edmumd, who was ſtrong and robuſt of Body, and ſt fa 
that Reaſon Sirnam'd Iron ide, ſent Word to Canute, th 
in order to prevent the Effuſion of ſo much Blood, 
was going to be ſpilt in their Quarrel, he judg'd it prop: 
for them Two to decide the Matter by ſingle Comba 
Canute return'd in Anſwer, That though he came mw 
behind his Antagoniſt in Courage, yet being of a wei 
Conſtitution and ſmall Stature, he ſhould take care ho 
he engag'd in ſo unequal a Combat. He added., 
Edmund was delirous to prevent any further Effuſion- 
Blood, he was ready to refer the Deciſion of Matters 
the Principal Officers of the two Armies. This Prot 
ſal was receiv'd with Joy by the Nobles of Edmund 
Party, who paſſionately deſired to find out ſome Exped 
ent to put an End to ſo fatal a War. Edmund, on u 
contrary, would fain have decided the Quarrel by Am 


but however durſt not oppoſe the Nobility, for fear“ 


ſtanding out ſhould occaſion their abandoning him. 


P mipotentiaries therefore were nominated on both Sides, wil 


were to meet in a little Iſle in the Severn, call'd Alu 
over againſt Glouceſter, to conſult how to regulate the Pi 
tenſions of the two Princes. After a ſhort Conference 
the Peace was concluded by the Partition of the Kin 
dom. Weſſex, that is, all the Country lying South . 
the Thames, with the City of London, and Part of , 
antient Kingdom of Eſſex, was afſign'd to Edmund. 0 
nute had for his Share the Kingdom of Mercia, includi 
Northumberland and Eaſft- Anglia. Matters being tu 
regulated, the two Kings met in the le of Alney ; and bY 
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SM mutually ſwore to preſerve the Peace, Edmund retired 

Vo eſſex. 8 

Edmunds challenging Canute has given Occaſion to 3 
Ine Hiſtorians to affirm, that the two Kings actually %%% Te! 
Nught a Duel in the //c of Alney. And to make this ap- berween the 
War the more probable, they have taken care to be very par- *wo Kings, 
Kular in the Circumſtances of this mighty Combat. They 
us, that atter it had laſted a good while without any 
Advantage on either Side, Cannte finding his Strength to 
him, lifred up the Viſor of his Helmet, and propos'd 
Diviſion of the Kingdom, which Edmund conlented 
upon the Spot. It is further added, that at the ſame 
tant, they ran to embrace one another, to the Aſtoniſh- 
ent of the two Armies, who were Spectators. But the 
F(t Hiſtorians not ſaying a Word of this ſingle Combat, 
e can't conceive they ſhould omit to embelliſh their Hiſ- 
Pries with the Relation of it, had there been any Founda- 


_ 


* 


Won for it *. 

Edmund enjoy d not long the Peace, that had coſt him 1017, 
much Pains. Edric Streon, his Brother-in-law, fear- Edmund“ 
g the Union of the two Kings might prove fatal to him, 
Frib'd two of the King's Chamberlains to aſſaſſinate him. 
Some report, he employ'd his own Son in this execrable 


1 , Treaſon. Thus died that brave Prince, who deſerv'd a 
y am Petter Fate . He had not ſat on the Throne a whole Year. 
r fear b But 
im. Pl $ 
des, wi * Ethelred, Abbot of Rievalle, gives a very particular Account of what 
rd A :ſs'd before, at, and after this famous Duel. With him agree Hunt- 
een, and Matthew of Meſi miuſter. Malinsbury ſays, Eimund chal- 
e the I ng'd Canute, but he declin'd the Combat, and offered to divide the 
onferend iagdom. Simeon of Durham, and Hoveden, mention nothing of the 
he Kig hallenge or Duel, but only ſpeak of rhe Diviſion of the Kingdom by 
South @ nc Per ſwaſion of Edric, in the ſame Manner as the Saxon Annals. So 
out eat is the uncertainty of this Fact. 
art of 4 * Malmsbury and Brompton relate, that the two Villains ſlabb'd 
und. 4 im with a ſharp Piece of Iron, as he was eaſing Nature. Some 
includ ill have him to be taken off by Poiſon: Others fo be ſlain by an 
being row. ſhot by an Image made on Purpoſe, which diſcharged it ſelf 
on, * oon the King's touching it. But this is improbable, The Annals 
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yy only, he died ſuddenly. He was buried by his Grandfather Edgar 
tGlaſinbury, With him fell the Glory ot the Engliſh Saxons, and 1 
| is 
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But in ſo ſhort a Reign, he had given frequent Proof; ; 
an undaunted Courage, a conſummate Prudence, ang 
bountiful Temper. 

He left Iſſue, by Algitha his Wife, two Sons, Edmm 
and Edward, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak her 
after. He had alſo a natural Son, nam'd Edwy, wha 
Canute put to Death ſome Time after. 

Canutes The Duke of Mercia, who was mightily pleas'd wit 
Soy 4% having done Canute ſo great a Piece of Service, haſted wit 
„ ſpeed to bring the firſt News of it to him; but Cann 
deteſted ſo barbarous a Dced. However he conceal'd h 
Sentiments of the Matter, becauſe he thought he migh 
have farther Occaſion for the Traytor, and promis'd ro 4 
vance him above all the Peers of the Realm. He kept hi 
Word with him; but it was in a very different Manne 

from what the Villain expected. 
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jedzgd tion to diſpute with him. It was not properly by Fora 
King of all of Arms, that he gain'd his Point, but by extorting thi? 
England. Conſent of the Nobles. How averſe ſoever the Engl 

might be to the Government of the Danes, he was in hope 

that the Dread of bringing new Cal:mities on the Kingdom 

would ſway with them more, and conſtrain them to com 

ly with what he wanted. With this View, he got ai 

Aſſembly General to be conven'd in Weſſex, in order to li 

his Claim before them, reckoning it would be Time enougt 

to uſe Force, in caſe he met with great Oppoſition. Ed. 

mund having left behind him two Sons and two Brothers , 

Can 

3 


hie, Death the Dane, prevail'd, and the Saxon Monarehy in 2 mange 
en led, atter it had laſted 190 Years from the Eſtabliſhment by Egbert, 
432 from the founding of the Heprarch, and 368 from the Arrival 
the G4x0a5 under Heng. 1 


. 17. CANUTE the Great. 
1 | | 
i 1017. HE Death of Edmund furniſhed Cannte with u 
| Lanes 17 Opportunity and Pretence of becoming Maſter d 
il 3 Weſſex, which the lawful Heirs were hardly in a Cond 
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proof, e did not ſeem to have any Right to pretend to the 
wi on. But he inſiſted upon it, that in the Treaty of 


N WT 1/7: of Alrey, the Agreement was, that the longeſt Li - 
Edman of the two Kings ſhould ſucceed the other. He more- 
eak hen r gave them to underſtand plain enough, he ſhould not 
hg d co the Determination of the Aſembhy, if they decid- 

Wt hc Matter againſt him. Edmunds two Sons were very 
d wii ng, and his Brothers were in Nor mandy, where they 
ted wi Pught of nothing leſs than the obtaining of the Crown 
t Can Meer. On the other Hand, Canute was in great Pow. 
eal'd h end threatened hard. Beſides his being in Poſſeſſion of 
e migb the Kingdom, he had abundance of Friends among 
d ro oY Weft-Saxons themſelves, without reckoning thoſe who 
kept hi M© perſwaded any Expedient was preferable to the re- 
Mann ing of the War. It was therefore ſcarce poſſible for 


Friends of the Engliſh Princes to get over ſo great Ob- 
lis. Had they been reſolutely bent to have continued 
& Succeſſion in the Family of Edmund; in all probability, 
would have kindled afreſh in the Kingdom a War, 
ich muſt have ended in its Deſtruction. In this Per- 
Wxity, they were contented with intimating, that they a- 
Fed Canute ſhould be declared the Protector of Edmund's 
ldren, till the eldeſt ſhould be of a fit Age to reign. 


at. 


with u 
laſter od 


; Cons WF this Means, tho' they plac'd not theſe Princes on 
y Fora Throne, at leaſt they preſerv'd their Rights entire. 
ting tie t Canute was not ſatisfied with a borrowed Power. He 
Engi, willing to fucceed Edmund in his own Right, by ver- 
in hope If of the Treaty of Alrey; a Right, which tho! all did 
ingdom, t acknowledge, yet none durſt openly conteſt. Tho- 
to com e Treaty did not expreſſly ſay what he afferted, he main- 


n'd it was the true Senſe and Meaning of it, and that it 


got at? 

* u uld not be otherwife underſtood without Infringment. 

enougt e make appear that this was the Deſign and Intention of 

\. Ed. Parties concern'd in the Treaty, he call'd to Witneſs 

rothen, thoſe who were preſent at the Conclufion of the Peace, 8 
demanded of them, whether there was any Thing 115 


Cana 

palated in Favour of Edmund's Sons ? And upon their 

2 men ſwering, there was no mention at all of the Princes, he 

y Egber, err'd from thence they had no Right to fucceed their 
rival V OL, II. . t as hc 
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Father. This Reaſoning, weak as it was, being backt 
by the Votes of his Party, and moreover by the Fears 
the Engliſh in general, was ſufficient to bring over the 4 
ſembly to do as he would have them. They thought, « 
pretended to think, his Reaſons were very ſolid ; and 
without examining Matters too cloſely, they acknowle 
ed and proclaimed him King of all Engl > and all u 
Lords, both Exgliſh and Daniſh, ſwore Allegiance to hin 
He divide: After which he was crown'd, and then divided the King WF 
England dom into four Parts or Governments, Mercia, Northun 
72 25 berland, Eaſt- Anglia and Weſſex. T he firſt he gave to E 
Mam. I. 2. Streon, the lecond to Eric, the third to Turbill, reſerviy 8 
6. 21. Mſſex to himſelf, without appointing either Dube or Ea 
Hunt, over it. 
He lays a Canute was too Politick not to know the Motive «7 
Scheine the Engliſh acknowledging him for their Sovereign. T 
po hg on all choſe that came near him, took care to hide their Sens 
. 210g „ ments, he was ſenſible an Animoſity of near two Hu 
gaining the dred Years ſtanding, and fomented by continual W. 
Love th could not be extinguiſh'd in ſo ſhort a Time. This wi 
Peopie. the Reaſon he reſoly'd to uſe all poſſible Caution, to pn 
vent the Revolt of the Exgliſu. To this End two Thuy 
were equally neceſſary, viz. the gaining the Aﬀections on 
his new Subjects, and the getting rid of thoſe that gil 
him any Uncaſineſs. Tho” theſe two Projects ſeem'd wi 
compatible, he deſpair'd not however of Succeſs, and a 
cordingly ſpent the Beginning of his Reign in bring 
them about. As he was not ignorant, that the moſ! c 
fectual Means of becoming Popular, was to cauſe Juſt 
to be adminiſtred fairly and impartially, he publickly a 
clartd that for the future, he would make no Diſtindio 
between the Engliſh and Danes. After this, he publil' 
an Edict, wherein it was order'd that every County (hou 
be govern'd by the ſame Laws as in the Time of the Sol 
on Kings. He excepted however the Northern Count 
becauſe they were peopled with {carce any other Wl 
Danes, who had introduc'd particular Laws of their ow 
which there was no occaſion to alter. The ſame Edict d 
nounc'd the ſevereſt Puniſhments againſt Malefactors, 4% 
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the 4 bat Nation ſoever ; the King's Aim being to let the En- 

ght, « /P lee, N had no Reaſon to fear any Reſpect of Perſons, 

and ( Fheſe wiſe Regulations produc'd the defir'd Effect. The 

owlede ople were never weary of ſhowing Signs of the greateſt 

d all ty y and Satisfaction, at being govern'd by their antient 

to hin Nas, under the Protection of an equitable Prince, who 

de King m d to have no other View but the Happineſs of his 

ort bun bjects. | | 

to Ed As foon as Carre ſaw the Progreſs he had made in 2, ,n4-a- 
reſerviy 190g the Hearts of the Engliſh, he believ'd he might wours to get 
„or Es nature without any Danger upon the ſecond Branch of i #f * 

| 5 Scheme, the getting rid of thoſe that gave him the moſt £28" 
otive ( Wneaſinels, particularly the Saxon Princes. Alfred and 5 

n. T Rauard, Brothers to the late King, were retir'd into Nor- 

ir Sen auch, with their Mother Emma, plainly foreſeeing it 

„o Hu Would not be in the Power of the Veſt-Saxons to do ſuſ- 

al Wa Nee to the Royal Family. As for Eamund's two Sons, 

This = ey remain'd in England, being too young to think of pro- 

„to p ding for their Safety. Theſe two Princes, notwithſtand- 

o Tbig e their Youth, made the new King ſomewhat uneaſie, 

tions reaſon of the Affection the People had for them. He Send, Ed- 
that oY ould not have ſcrupled to put them to Death; but he mund 
em dh Puld not do it in Exgland, without running the Risk of Peumak 
„and coming odious to the Exgliſh, which was running coun- 1 
bringg Er to his Deſigas. However, as he did not think all ſafe, 

moſt c hilſt che two Princes were alive, he gave them in Charge 

ſe Jule P one of his Domeſticks to carry them into Denmark, 

ickly der a Pretence of ſending them Abroad to travel. But 
iſtincis reality at was only to have it in his Power the more ea- 

publit'l ly to diſpatch them out of the way, when their Abſence 

1% (hou ould have abated the Affection of the People. The Per- But they 
the Su n entruſted with the Princes, being conſcious of the“ carried 
Count I Cing's Deſign, was touch'd with Compaſſion for the in- * 
other H ecent Princes, and inſtead of carrying them to Denmark, 

heir om Id them to the King of Sweden, dilcovering at the ſame 

Edict & me his Maſter's Intentions. The King of Sweden gave , law 
factors, Ne Exgliſ Princes a very civil Reception: But however, thence 70 
et to break with Cauute, he ſent them to the Court of Hungary, 
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to take Care of their Education. In proceſs of Time, i 
lomon gave one of his Daughters in Marriage to Emu 
and ro Edward his Siſter-in-law Agitha, the Daughte 
the Emperor Henry IT. Edmund died ſoon after his ME 
riage ; but Edward had five Children, of whom two d 1 
in Hungary : The reſt were, Edgar Atheling, Marga 
and Chriſtian. : 

The two There were ſtill in England two Sons of Ethelred 
Edwy's who were both nam'd Edwy, and of whom one was by 
2 7 in Wedlock, the other z Baſtard. This laſt was ci 

. but for what Reaſon is unknown, The King of the Cin 

Canute was no leis perplex'd about thele than the o 
Princes, every Thing contributing to the Suſpicions « 1 
Prince, who not being ſatisſied with the Lawfulneſs of * 
Title, thinks bimlelf not firmly ſeated on the Thra L 
And therefore to make himſelf eaſy in this reſpect, h. 

* ue, nith'd them the Realm. But ſome time after, having | 
77 % call'd the firſt, under Pretence of being reconciPd to ki 
Death, got him diſpatch'd out of the way. The other, after i 
ing endur'd a great many Hardſhips in his Exile, rerun 
privately into England, where he kept himſelf concellf 
being ſupplied underhand by his Friends with Neceſſ# 
for his Subſiſtence (a) &. 2 
Canute Canute would have been very glad to have got 
Le with the ſame Eaſe, of the Trouble Alfred and Edu 
Emma e  E4»nnd's Brothers, who were retir'd into Normandy v 
their Mother, gave him. But he knew not how to 
them out of the Hands of Duke Richard IT, their U 
cle. He was even apprehenſive that this Prince, wil 
Forces were not to be deſpis'd, wou'd one Day eſpa f 
their Cauſe. To prevent this, he bethought himſell 
bringing him over to his Intereſts by demanding in Ml 
riage his Siſter Emma, Widow of Ethelred II. and I 
offering him at the ſame Time one of his own Sil 


(a) Theſe two Edwy's are confounded by ſeveral Hiſtorians; 2 
they are plainly dilinguiſh'd in the Saxon Annals, and in the Gol 
at the End of the Hiſtory of A/fred, written by Spelman. b 


Malmsbutꝑ ſaʒ s, he was buried at Tavifiock in Devonſhire, 
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vithout giving him time to reply, he commanded him to ,, Pearl. 
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m'd, Eftrith. Theſe Propoſals being accepted, the two 
;rriage Solemnities were celebrated in a magnificent Man- 
It Emma was pleas d with being once more made 
een of England, it was not ſo with Alfred and Edward 
Sons, who openly ſhew'd their Diſlike of the Matter. 
iward eſpecially, never forgave her for thus ſcandalouſl 


Wpouſing the mortal Foe of her firſt Husband. Both of 
Ethelred 
t the Succeſſion to the Crown ſhould be ſettled by the 


m were alſo extremely incens'd againſt her for conſenting 


arriage Articles, on the Heirs of her Body by Canute. Oue of the 
his was cutting off, as far as Jay in her Power, from 9 


hrone. | 
After Canute had thus ſecur'd himſelf from all Danger Canute 


m the Saxon Princes, he thought it high time to get 4/p-rches 
{ of ſome Lords, whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpected, or whoſe 7" Lords 


* 


wer made him uneaſy. The three principal ones were hy" 9 
e Duke of Mercia, the Duke of Eaſt- Anglia, and the 
arl of Northumberland. Theſe Lords had done him ſig- 
Services; but this was the very thing that render d 
em obnoxlous to him, becauſe he was very ſenſible how 
uch it lay in their Power to do him a Prejudice, if they 
ad a mind to it. He knew Edric Streon was a Vik 
in, and as he could not depend on his Fidelity, fince he 
ad ſo often betray'd the two preceeding Kings, from whom 
e receiv'd ſo many Favours, he reſolv'd to begin with 


im. He quickly found an Opportunity to execute his 
Deſign, by even doing an Act ot Juſtice very acceptable to 


he Engliſh. This Lord having had one Day the Inſo- 


nce to upbraid him publickly, for not having rewarded him 
or his paſt Services, particularly for ridding him of ſo formi- 
lablea Rival as was Edmund, afforded him the Opportunity 


e had ſome Time been waiting for. Eric had no ſooner 


copt theſe Words, but the King anſwer'd in a Rage, That 
ice he had been fo audacious as openly to avow ſo black a 


reaſon, of which he had hitherto been only ſuſpected, he 


ſhould receive his due Puniſhment. At the ſame Inſtant, Edric 


Streon put 


a 


N The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. ll 1 
% : be beheaded upon the Spot, and his Body to be throw 
. k 


. into the Thames. Tis ſaid, he order'd his Head to be fix! 
17 on the higheſt Part of the Tower of London, that he mig 
1 keep his Word with him, when he promis'd the I'raytor 


0 to raiſe him above all the Peers of the Realm. Thus. Edu 
i ir, receiv'd at laſt the juſt Reward of his Treacheries. Eri, 
TRI: Earl of Northumberland, was baniſhed the Kingdom ſhor: 
| 14 ly after, under ſome Pretence. Tarkill, Duke of EA, 


. Anglia, frightned by theſe Examples, and perhaps by th 
144 King's Emiſſaries, voluntarily went into Baniſhment, fc 
Wk fear ſomething worſe might befal him. Several other Lord 
of leſs Note falling 2 Sacrifice to the King's Jealouſy a 3 
Suſpicions, their Poſts were fill'd with thoſe he could ple 
a greater Confidence in. From this time the Engliſh bega 
to enjoy a State of Tranquillity, which appear'd the ſweats 
to them, as they had been many Years without it, and: 
they had no room to expect it. However they were force. 
to pay a Tax of fourſcore thouſand Pounds *, to defy 
the Arrcars due to the Daniſh Army, great Part of which 
were {ent back to Denmark. 
ro19. Canute finding the Kingdom was in profound Tranquil 
Canu'c lity, and that he had no reaſon to fear the revolting of tt 
8 Engliſh, reſolv d upon a Voyage to Denmark, His Pe 
to war a- ſence was abſolutely neceſſary there, on account of the D] 
2ainſt the and Vandals being at War. He took with him ſuch of tle 
Vandals. Engliſp Lords as he was jealous of, leaſt his Abſence ſhoull 
put them upon exciting Troubles in the Kingdom. F 
this reaſon alſo he carried along with him the Flower of th: 2 
Engliſh Troops, under the Command.of Earl Goodwin, tht 7 
| Son of Ulzeth, mention'd in the Reign of Ethalred Il. 
A bold Ae. Goodwin, who was a Man of great Abilities and Experience, 
tion of Earl ſignalizd himſelf in this War, by a very bold though ſuc 3 
Goodwin. cefsful Action. The two Armies of Danes and Fu, 


FTbe Saen Aunals, Anno MXVIII. ſay, it was ſeventy. to tha 
ſand Pounds, beſides eleven (-F'orence ſays fifteen] Thouſand paidb“ 
the City of Tonuon. Hence may be Teen the flouriſhing Condition“ 

chat City in thoſe Days, ſince it could pay almoſt a ſixth Part of till 

great Tax. . 
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deſign'd to attack the Ene- 
next Morning, as ſoon as Day ſhould appear. W hilit 

Troops were refreſhing themſelves a little, in expectat ion 
che Battle, Goodwin privately withdrawing from the 


my with a Body of Troops under his Command, went 
Wd tell 


upon the Yandals during the Night, and putting 
em in Dilorder by this ſudden Attack, made a great 
aughter of them, and put the whole Army to Rout. 
Me break of Day, Canute preparing for the Battle, and not 
ding the Exgliſu at their Station, did not queſtion but 
ey were revolted to the Enemy. While he was per- 
ex'd in his Thoughts at this unexpected Accident, he 
the Engliſh General arrive, who was come himſelf to 
ing him News of his Victory. Though this Action 
as of a dangerous Conſequence, the King however was 
ry willing upon this Occaſion to diſpenſe with the Diſ- 
line of War, which requir'd that Goodwin ſhould be pu- 
g/h'd for having dar'd to fight without Orders. He re- 
&iv'd him with abundance of Careſſes, and as a Reward for 
© ſignal a Service, created him Earl of Kent. I ſhall have 
Fe<quent Occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of this Earl, who be- 
me at length the greateſt Lord in England. 
This War being happily ended, Canute return'd into 
gland, where immediately upon his Arrival he conven'd 
e Great Council, in order to have the Daniſh Laws en- 
rc'd, which, for ſome time, had been obſerv'd in Part 


30 


che Kingdom, and particularly in Northumberland. There ,, 
Were then in England three forts of Laws, namely, the 22 


t- Saxon, Mercian and Daniſh Laws X. 
had 


= * e/-Saxenlaga, Merchenlaga, and Denalaga. Biſhop Nicolſon in 
Ws Letter to Dr. Wilkins, preſix'd to his Edition of the Saxon Laws, 
Wakes it appear that this threefold Diviſion of the Engliſh Laws is ima- 
wry, and proceeded from the Norman Interpreters miſtaking the 


Pcining of the Word Laga, which they thought was the ſame with 


or Law. Whereas Laga ſignifies Region, Territory or Province, as is 
Wain from ſeveral Places in the Saxon Laws, where zn Denalaga means 


e ſame as among the Danes, or in the Territories of the Danes. See 
. % 135, of Dr. Wikkins's Anglo-Saxon Laws. The Author of 


Wc e oh De Scaccario, was the firſt that led the Way in this Error, 
1. c. 16. 


But theſe laſt England. 


had not the Sanction of publick Authority, till Canute, 
at his return from Denmark, put them on the ſame Foot with 
the antient Laws in England. J 1 
y02F- Cannte, ever ſince his return into England, liv'd in pro- 
Expeairie® found Tranquillity, wholly taken up in cauſing Juſtice and 
of Canute , : : ; : 1 
againſt the Peace to flouriſh, and in making his Subjects happy: But 
Swedes. ſome time after he was oblig'd to break off theſe pacifick 
Employments, in order to take a ſecond Voyage to Den. 
wark, then invaded by the Swedes. He came off but very 
lamely in this Expedition. The Engliſh Troops he carried 
with him ſuffer'd very much, and he had the Mortification 


accuſtomed to. | 
1027. Two Years after, having forgot his ill Succeſs again 
He becomes the Swedes, he enter'd into another War, which made am- 


9 ple amends for his former Loſſes. He took a Reſolution 


ver been fuily clear'd up. Olaus, who then fat on the 
Hoved. Throne of Norway, was an eaſy and a weak Prince. Ca- 


| 3 nue thought he could never meet with a more favourabl 


Prince. He began his Deſign with privately forming: 
ſtrong Party among the Norwegian Lords. And as ſoon » 
Matters were ripe, he ſail'd for Denmark with a conſiders 
ble Body of Engliſh Troops, and on a ſudden landed then 
in Norway. Olaus, who had no Intelligence of his ſecret 


more fo, ſeeing the major Part of his Subjects fide with 
the Enemy, found he had no other Courſe to take but to 
abandon his Kingdom, and ſave himſelf by Flight, Upon 


ver troubling himſelf about the Right, ſo long as he hat 


Poſle 


Title of Martyr. 
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to meet with a more rugged Treatment than he had been 
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to revive ſome old Pretenſions to Norway, which had ne. 


Opportunity to aſſert his Claim, than in the Reign of this. 


Practices, being furpriz'd at this unexpected Attack, and 


his going off, Canute was crown'd King of Norway, n.. 


the Power in his Hands. Two Years after the depos'l 8 
Prince making an Attempt to recover his Dominions, ws i 
ſlain by his own Subjects, and Canute remain'd in peaceabk i 

fon of the Kingdom. Olaas, after his Death, wii 
rank'd among the Saints, and honour'd with the gloriow i 
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Canute, The Conqueſt of Norway fully ſatisfied Canute's Am- Canute 
ot with Mhition. From that time, laying aſide all Thoughts of war- 7, Fowl 
4 Pe Affairs, he gave himſelf up to Acts of Devotion: That 7 44: of 
in pro- 5 to ſay, he made it his principal Buſineſs to enrich the Devotion. 
lice and Churches and Monaſteries; as if the Uſurpation of two 
. But Kingdoms, and all the conſequent Evils were to be com- 
pacifick Founded for by fo flight a Satisfaction. Among other 
o Den. Fhings he took particular Care to give publick Marks of his 
ut very Reſpect to St. Edmund, formeily King of Eaſt-Auglia, 
carried Wain by the Dauet. Perhaps he gave ſome Credit to the 
fication Story of his Father 7 of being killed by that Saint, or 
ad been father, he was willing * Means to ſtifle the Noiſe 
What was made about it. However this be, he built a ſtately 
; againſt Church over the Grave of this Prince, and very much en- 
ade ame Aarg'd the Town where his Body lay buried, which from 
ſolution him had the Name of St. Edmundibury. The Monaſtery, 
had ne- Which was in the fame Place, and call'd Breadicſworth, 
on the pad been endowed by Edward the Elder. Cannte haying 
e. Ca nlarg'd the Building, and augmented the Revenues, this 
vourable Religions Houſe became one of the fineſt and richeſt in the 
1 of this Kingdom K. 
ming: After he had ſhown, as he thought, viſible Marks of 103a- 
s ſoon v is Devotion, he reſolv d upon a Journey to Rome, which Refa. 
"nfider- he perform'd in 1031. Whilſt he ſtaid there, he made - 
led them 4 large Preſents to the Churches, confirm'd all his 
nis ſecret Predeceſſors had done both for the Church of Rome and 
ack, and the Exgliſh College. He obtain'd allo for his Part certain 
1 * Leland, who was an Eye- witneſs of this Town and Monaſtery in 
rheir Splendor, gives this Deſcription of them. A City more neatly ſeated 
pos he sun never ſaw, harging upon a gentle Deſcent, with a little River on its 
Way, ne.. EH ſide; nor a Monaſtery more great and flately, whether we conſider the 
he ol rk tr «nar Gere tos (ſome where) , fm 
L | owers, and a Church, A . be — ſtately, ts Liv yp 
3. 


ſppendages, there are three more of admirable Beauty and a ea. 


peaceabk = the ſame Church-yard, There are two ſtill entire, viz. St. Mary's an 

ath, wi nee the third, which lies in Ruins, was the Great Church of 
1 We fe onaſtery. Beſides the immenſe Value of the Gifts at St. Edmund's 
glor os romb. the Revenues at the Diſſolution amounted to 1560 l. a Year; a 
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Privileges for the Engliſh Churches, and ſome Advantage 4 
ſor thoſe who came to viſit the Tombs of the Apoſt/es. But 


an Exemption from paying any Toll as they pas through "8 
Italy. The Emperor Conradus I. who was then at Rome, 
and with whom he had contracted a ſtrict Friend ſhip,grant- 


King of France in his. By this means the Engliſh Pilgrim 
and other Travellers were eas'd of a great Expence, and 
freed from a Thouſand Inſults and Oppreſſions they wer 


His Letter before liable to in France, Italy and G . Wc have 
pa he Eog- e rance, Italy and Germany 


liſh. 


writ from Rome, to the Aſſembly General of the Engliſh 
Nation, wherein he informs them of what he had done in 
Favour of his Subjects. In this Letter he profeſſes a grea 
deal of Piety, and a fix d Reſolution to govern his King 
dom after the maſt exact Rules of Juſtice, deſiring at th: ? 
ſame time his Neb/es to aſſiſt him in this good Delign . 
He rang, As ſoon as he came back to England, he applied hin- 
e gang ſelf to the Dedication of the Church of St. Edmund, which © 

he had begun building before his Journey to Rome. In fine, 
EN after he had ſpent ſome Years longer in continual Acts of 
He #2,” Devotion *, he died in 1036, in the 19th Year of hi 


— 


Hiſtorians 


* This Epiſtle, which is extant in Malmsbury, was ſent into Englani 
by Livingus Abbot of Tawifock. It was addreſs'd thus; To ZEthelnoth 
Biſhop of Canterbury; to Altric of York, with all the Biſhops and Pri 
— ana to all the Engliſh Nation, as well Nobles as Plebeans, Heaith, 


— * 
* 
- 


*1 He founded alſo the noted Abby of St. Bennet's in Holme in No- 
folk. He gave rich and extraordinary Jewels to the Church of . 
cheſler, of which one is recorded to be a Croſs, worth one Year's Re 
venue of the Kingdom. It was conſum'd with the Abby by Fire 1 
Henry's Time. He gave alſo to Coventry the Arm of St. Auguſtin ti: 
great Doctor, which he bought at Pavia in his Return from Koni 
and it is ſaid to give for ita hundred Talents of Silver and one of G0 

* He died at SHaſtsbury the 12th of November, and was buricd 118 
the old Monaſtery in Hinchefter, = ry On = 
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the moſt material Privilege he procur'd for the Exgliſh, ws 


ed him the ſame Privilege in his Dominions, as did alſo the 


large Account of theſe Matters in a Letter this Monarch 


ol. Il ; 4 


. ok v. 15. CAx UTE the Great. 
ſb, ws & Hiſtorians have not fail'd to give this Prince the Sirnafrie His Ob- 
rough Gr Title which Conquerors ſeem to affect, as if racter. 
t Rome, que Grandeur conſiſted in invading the _— and Propers 
„, grant- s ot others. But not to confine Grandeur within ſuch 
alſo the rtou- Bounds, Canute may be laid to merit this glorious 
?jJgrims Pitle, if we conſider only the latter Part of his Reign. 
ce, and he End of his Life was widely different from the Begin- 
v wen Ing. One would have thought he had not been the ſame 
"have z ZWince, who to gain Kingdoms that belong'd not to him, 
lonarch d caus'd ſo much Blood to be ſpilt, and had trampled 
Engliſh Inder Foot Religion and Juſtice. Some Years beſore his 
done in Death, he became Humble, Modeſt, Juſt, and truly Re- 
; a great *Fpious. If Hiſtorians have not carried Matters too far in 
s King · hat they ſay of him, from the time he was thoroughly 
g at thi *Ectled on the Throne of England, he gave daily Marks of 
gn *. Piet y, Juſtice, Moderation, which gain'd him the Love 
ed him. had Affection of his Subjects, and an univerſal Eſteem a- 
which Pong Foreigners. We have the following Story of him, 
In fine hich ſhows at once his good Senſe, and to what Heighth 
Acts of Nis Courtiers had carried their Flatteries. One Day, as he 
r of his Nas walking by the Sea-Side *, they that were with him ex- + ,; South - 
. Polled him to the Skies, and even proceeded fo far as to com- ampton. 
pere him with God himſelf. Offended at theſe extravagant 
iſtoriay Praiſes, and willing to make them ſenſible of their Folly and 
Impiety, he order'd a Chair to be brought him, and ſeating 
„nein, Pimſelf in a Place where the Tide was about to flow, he 
Echelon Furn'd to the Sea, and ſaid; O Sea, thou art under my Do- 
and Pr. pinion, and the Land I fit on is mine : I charge thee not to 
„ Head reſume to approach any farther, nor to dare to wet the Feet of 
: V Sovereign. Having ſaid this, he fat ſtill for ſome time, 
8 — if he expected the Sea ſhould obey his Commands. But 
Vein Re. s the Tide came rolling on as uſual, he took Occaſion from 
Ly Fire = hence to let his baſe Flatterers know, that the Titles of 
Auſtin tix Word and Maſter belong only to him whom the Land and 
om rene he Sea obey. It is ſaid, from that Momedt he would ne- 
—_— er weer his Crown again, but ordered it to be put on the 


—— 


ead of the Craciſiæ at Wincheſter. 
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He left behind him three Sons, all of a fit Age to go- 
Vern, to whom he bequeath'd his three Kingdoms by Will. 
Sweyr the eldeſt, and a Baſtard, had Norway for his Share: 
Some affirm he was not his Fon, but impos'd upon him for 
ſuch by the Mother . To Harold his ſecond Son by the 
ſame Woman, he gave England; and to Cannte or Hardi- 
canute, whom he had by Emma of Normandy, the King- 
dom of Denmark. Gunilda, his Daughter by the ſame 
Princeſs, was Wife to the Emperor Henry IV. 
As I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to mix the Affairs of Nor- 
mandy with thoſe of Exgland, it will not be improper to 
give ſome Account beforehand of what paſs'd among the 
Normans. | 


Ric hard II. Duke of Noamanay dying in 1026. Richard 


Norman- TII, his Son ſucceeding him, reign'd but one Year, and 


by his Death left the Dukedom to Robert his Brother; 
who was no ſooner in Poſſeſſion, but he ſhow'd an In- 
clination to eſpouſe the Intereſts of Alfred and Edward 
his Couſins, the Sons of his Aunt Emma and Ethelred II. 
As they were both at his Court, and as he could not for- 
bear pitying their Caſe, he believ'd his Recommendation 
might procure them ſome Favour from England. Per- 


& protet; ſuaded of this, as ſoon as he heard of the Death of Ed. 


Brothers o 


mund's Son, he ſent Ambaſſadors to Canute, to entrea NF 
him to deliver up to the two Princes ſome Part of the 
Kingdom of their Anceſtors. This Embaſly arriv'd in 
England, at the time Canute found himſelf fo firmly ſeared 
en his Throne, that he thought he need not trouble him- 
felt about the Sollicitations of the Duke of Normandy. 7 
Robert was ſo incens'd at his Refuſal, that he reſolv'd to 
compel him to do Juſtice ro the Enghfſh Princes. Io 
this Purpoſe, he ſitted out a powerful Fleet, on Board oi 
which he embark'd with a numerous Army, fully bent to 
make a Deſcent on England, where he did not queſtion 
but 
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Florence of Worceſicr and Diceto fay, that Edgiva, being bart li 


feign'd a Lying-in, and got a Shoemaker's Son newly born tobe put up 


on her credulous Husband. She js ſaid to do the ſame by a Prieſt's Son 
ulſo, which was Harold. | 4 
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me Eng/iſþ would readily join him. But meeting with His Fleet is 


a violent Storm, 


repair. In the mean Time, theſe Preparations havi 
vinc'd Canxte, that the Duke of Normandy nal 


7 eſpouſe the Cauſe of his Couſins in good Earneſt, he 


eavoured to amuſe him with offering them Part of the 
Hagdom of Weſſex, But Robert would not have been put 


with this Offer, had not his Misfortune at Sea con- 


in' d him to ſuſpend the Execution of this Deſign, as it 
Huc'd Caunte allo to go back from his Word. Some time 
er, Robert took a Reſolution to go a Pilgrimage to Jeru- 
em, deferring till his Return his intended Invaſion of 
and. But he died in his way Home. He left behind 
Im only a natural Son, call'd William, on whom, before 

went his Voyage, he ſettled the Succeſſion. This is the 
ne Hilliam the Baſtard, whom we thall ſee hereafter aſcend 
e Throne of England. 


— 


ge ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of England. Notwith- 
Wading this Prince, contrary to this Agreement, had left 
gland to his Son Harold born in Denmark, and given 
Wermark to Hardicanute, his Son by Emma of Normandy x. 
all Appearance he was of Opinion that the Engliſh had 
Wot been long enough accuſtom'd to the Daniſh Yoke, for 
m to venture to place on their Throne his youngeſt Son, 
ho was not above 15 or 16 Years of Ape, and a Prince of 
d great Genius. However this be, that Article in his u 
et with great Oppoſition from the Engliſh. They look'd 
pon Hardicanute, born in England, and of a lawful Wife, 


pable 


U She is call'd Elgiva by the Saxon Aunals and othery, 


HEN Cannate eſpous'd the Princeſs of Normandy, A- 
it was agreed upon, that the Children by this Mar- ROLD T. 


he had the Mortification to behold the 4% 4 
Wareſt Part of his Fleet periſh ; a Loſs, he could not ca-“ 


1039. 


— 
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pable of ſucceeding, whereas Harold was conſider'd but x f 
gr: 
ces 


2 Foreigner and a Baſtard. The Danes on the contrary, 
were firmly bent to ſtand by Canutes Laſt Will and Teſts 

m . This Diſſention might have been ot ill Conkequency, 

i' Herd had not us'd the utmoſt Expedition in {eizing 

an the Treaſure the King his Father had laid up at Wir. 

Hirola Cheſter. By the help of this, he was enabled to make him. 

-laim'd felt fear d, and to gain over ſeveral of his Oppoſers. By" 

& Mercia, which means, in a General Aſſembly held in Mercia *, he 
ſecur'd a Majority of Voices, and got himſelt proclaim' 
King of Exgland. The Danes were all for him to a Man, 
and conſequently the Engliſh Mercians, that is, They who 
dwelt on the North- ſide ot the Thames, who, looking u 
on the Danes as their Maſters, durſt not directly oppok 

their Will and Pleaſure, 

_ Hart In the mean Time the Weſt Saxonts, who were not n 

nute 7 . 

Welle. ſuch a State of dependance, upon their return Home, con 
ven'd an Aſſembly of the States of Weſſex, and by th 
Management of Earl Goodwin, Hardicanute was elected and 
proclaim'd King of Weſſex, the Weſt-Saxons leaving thi 
Mercians free to acknowicdge Harold for their King. Fo 
the better underſtanding this Matter, it muſt be remem 
bred, that there were Danes or People of Daniſh Extract. 
on diſpers'd all over England, but that their chief Sertk 

"4 ments were in Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, and Northumberland. 
And therefore, in all the Country lying North of th: 
Thames, call'd then by the general Name of Mercia, then 
were more Danes than Engliſh. On the contrary, in Weſſs 
that is, South of the Thos the Engliſh were the mol 
numerous, having admitted among them ſuch of ther 
Countrymen, who, to avoid living under the Dominion 
of the Danes, had quitted the Northern Parts, By thi? 
means Weſſex was exceeding populous, and become mon 


Powetrfu 


* Ar Oxford, An. Sax. MXXXVI. This Conteſt about the Ele 
on of a King, very much weakens the Anthority of Simeon of Durhis 
and ethery, in relation to Caunte's Will, eſpecially conſidering tit 
Marriage Articl-s with Emma, and the Silence of the Saxon Ami. 
Beli les, the States of the Kingdom very ſeldom or never fail du 
elect wizom the laſt King appointed in his ili. 3 
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werful than ever, being capable of bringing into the 
eld as great an Army as the reſt of all England. *'T was 
chis Manner that the Kingdom of Judah in old Time 
ew ſtrong at the Expence of that of //7ae/. The For- 
then of the Weft-Saxons and of the Mercians being 
getty near upon an Equality, it is no. wonder they were 
Bous of one another, and that each ſtrove to have for 
ing, him of the two Princes, whom they thought wou'd 
& moſt favourable to them, It was very probable, this 
Sivifion would caufe a War between the two Nations. 
But Harold, who was not poſleſs'd of his Father's Qualities, 
Pagined he was not ſtrong enough to undertake rhe 
Bonqueſt of Weſſex. It was owing therefore to their be- 
bg upon a Level, that the two Kingdoms remain'd in 
ace. 


47 


Hardicanute, who was in Denmark, made no great Haſte E 


þ come and take Poſſeſſion of the Crown of Weſſex ; whe- Goodwin 


ther he was detain'd by other Affairs, or whether on this, 
well as on all other Occaſions, he gave way to his na- 
ral Sluggiſhneſs. During his Abſence, Earl Goodwin 
eld the Reins of the Government in an abſolute manner, 
dependent of Emma, the Queen-Mother, who was not 


elov'd by the Meſt-Saxons, In the mean while Harold 
Fas contriving how to gain by underhand means, a King- 


gm he ſaw he could not ſubdue by Force of Arms. As 
had been depriv'd of it purely by the Intereſt of Earl 


mpals his Ends, than by bringing over the Earl to his 
ae. He laid hold therefore of the Opportunity of his 
Prother's Abſence, to make Goodwin his Friend by ſuch 


Goodwin, he believed he could take no readier way to : 


Regent of 
Weſlex. 


of tber Pay eaſily be gueſs'd at *. Be that as it will, ke ſuc- 

domina eded to his Wiſh, Goodwin, whoſe Conſcience was not Deliver; up 

By ti ver-nice, finding what Harold had propos'd would /e Nn 

me mo" ike for his Advantage, promis'd to place him on the “' Harold. 

Powell Fbrone of Weſſex. This Affair was ſo dextr'ouſly ma- 
eg'd, that all on a ſudden, under Pretence that Hardica- 

the Elecck SES. nate 

of Durhas 

dering tt 1 

on Am le is aid to Have promis'd the Ear] to marry his Daughter, 


er fail u 
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Emma 
forms a 
Deſign t 


place on the Son of the Crown of Weſſex, but herſelf alſo of the h 
2 of ever having any ſhare in the Government. She p 
Of Her Sons 


by ter fe, Ceiv' d, as Matters ſtood, there was no poſſibility of: 
Hausband. covering the Crown for her Son Hardicanute; and thi 
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nute neglected to come into England, Goodwin procy 
Harold to be acknowledg'd King of Weſſex. This Ch 
however was not made with the unanimous Conſent oft 
Weſt-Saxons, but was brought about by the ſole Com 
vance of Goodwin and ſome other Lords, who engag'd| 
heartily in the Matter, that it was done and over, be: 
it was in the Power of any one to hinder it. Thust 
Weſt-Saxons ſaw a new King on their Throne, wit 
having the Liberty to deliberate, whether they ſhould g 
their Conſent or not. This js not the only Inſtance oft 
like Intrigues producing the like Events. 

Emma the Mother of Hardicanute, was extremely f 

„ pris'd at this Revolution, which not only depriv'd þ 


fore turning her Thoughts another Way, ſhe forme 
Project, the Execution whereof ſeem'd to her not imp! 
ſible, which was, to get one of her Sons by Ethelred 
mount the Throne. She was in hopes the Engliſh wol 

ladly aſſiſt her to their utmoſt, in placing the Crown 
the Head of a Prince of the Race of their antient Kin! 
Perhaps the deſire of pulling down Goodwin from the hi 
Station he was rais'd too, ſpurr'd her on as much as! 
proſpect of ber Son's Advancement. To bring about! 
Ends, there was need of a great deal of Cunning and 
ſimulation. Above all it was neceſſary to find ſome . 
tence, without railing the King's Jealouſy, ro ſend 
the two Princes her Sons, who were in Normandy, tt; 
they might form a Party for themſelves, and make v 
Friends they cou'd. With this view, ſhe pretended not 
be at all concern'd at the depoſing of Hardicanute, Cots 
ning herſelf to Wincheſter, where ſhe daily frequented i, 
Churches, and ſcem'd to be wholly taken up with 6 
Care of her Salvation. When ſhe imagined the King u 
fully ſatisfied ſhe had laid aſide all Thoughts of Stit 
Affairs, ſhe begg'd leave to ſend for the two Princes | 


Sons at Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen fince her 
SOL. ee ui 
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Nis Cha ad Marriage. Her Requeſt being granted, Alfred and + only 
rent of i Edward arriv*d ſoon after in Eng/and, Without ſeeming to 3 
le Com Wave any other Deſign but to pay a Viſit to their Mother. England. 
engag'd | hey were careſs'd by great Numbersſof People, who, hav- 

er, bet ig Engliſh Hearts, always firmly adher'd to the antient 

Thust Noyal Family. 
„ withy Goodwin, who was a Perſon of great Sagacity, quickly Goodwin 
hould jj nelt out the Queen's Deſign. It was a difficult Matter N 
ance oft i impoſe upon fo reſin d a Politician. As ſoon as he had ,,;;h the 


Negun to ſuſpe& her, he ſet ſo many Spies at work, that Queen's 


emely f e found at length his Suſpicions were not ill grounded, Pan. 


priv'd b 8 


Je acquainted Harold with the Matter, who ſeem'd ſtartled 


the hoy Pit. But the Earl, who was not fo eaſily alarm'd, gave 

She jp: im to underſtand, that this Conſpiracy as yet was but in 
ity of ; Embrio, the Execution whereof might with eaſe be pre- 
and thy Wenced ; that the Difficulty did not lie ſo much in avoid- 


> form'{ g the preſent Danger, as in guarding againſt future ones; He adviſes 
ot imp Hat to ſcreen himſelf once for all from the like Practices, ”_ 2 of 
thelred,; e faw no better way than by diſpatching the two Saxon ft 1e 
liſh won Princes, ſince he had ſo favourable an Opportunity put in- Princes. 
Crown: his Hands. Harold approving of this Project, Goodwin 

-nt K Nvis'd him to put on a ſceming Security, that he might 

1 the hs Pith the leſs Difficulty draw them into the Snare. This 
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eing reſolv'd upon, Harold made as if he were ignorant 
W the Queen's Deſigns, and the two Princes continu'd 
me Time at Wincheſter, without his ſhowing the leaſt Un- 
W'ineſs upon their Account. In fine, laying hold of an 


pportunity, which naturally offered it ſelf, he invited 


em to come and paſs a few Days at Court, before they 
turn d into Normandy, where he feign'd to believe, they 
W-ign'd to go in a ſhort Time. Emma was in great Sul- 
NCe what to do. She was very ſenſible it would be a 
ed Matter for her Sons to gain a powerful Party amon 

e Nobility, without appearing at Court, where the Lords 
t the greateſt Intereſt were uſually preſent. But on the 
ther Hand, ſhe could not bring herſelf to reſolve upon de- 
Wvcring them into the Hands of a Prince whoſe Intereſt it 


* 
4 
; 


to deſtroy them. In this Perplexity, ſhe took a mid- 


le Courſe, which ſhe judg'd proper to prevent the Dan- 
T Ber 
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Nor man- 
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Train compos'd of Normans, were charm'd with the Ry 
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ger ſhe dreaded. This was, to ſend Alfred her eldeſt $9 
to the King, and to detain Edward under ſome Pretence 
She was perſuaded that in caſe Harold had any ill Deſign 
he would defer them till ſuch Time as he had both the By? 
thers in his Power, ſeeing it would be to no Purpoſe to di 
patch One, whilſt the Other was alive. Goodwin, conte 
that his Advice had thus far ſucceeded, order'd the Mat, 
fo, that he was ſent to meet Alfred, as if to do him H. 
nour, but in reality, becauſe he was unwilling to truſt an, 
ther with the Execution of his Deſigns. Alfred's lit 


ſpect Goodwin paid, and caus'd to be paid to the Prina 
But their Satisfaction was quickly turn'd into great Co 
ſternation, when the Prince and all that were with him we 
ſtopp'd at Gailford Caſtle, where they were made to ent: 
under Pretence of refreſhing themſelves. Alfred was in 
mediately conducted to Ely, where after they had put o- 
his Eyes, he was ſhut up in the Monaſtery. The unhy 
py Prince had ſcarce Time to be ſenſible of his Misfortune 
hince he died a few Days after, either out of Grief, orh; 
{ome more violent means. At leaſt Goodwin was aſta 
wards charg'd with his Murder. As ſoon as Edward wi 
informed of the ſad Cataſtrophe of his Brother, he fort" 
with departed for Normandy, for fear of the like Treatmen. 
Shortly after Emma, having receiv'd orders to depart th 


ſigu'd her the City of Bruges to reſide in. It ſeems ſons 
what ſtrange, ſhe ſhould not go to Normandy to Duke Hi 
liam her Nephew ; but in all probability, they who be 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs during the Duke's Minor!“ 
did not think proper to receive her. And indeed, it vi 
to be fear'd this intriguing Princeſs would increaſe the BU 


turbances of the Dukedom, where Milliam was not 28% 
fumly eſtabliſn'd *. 2 


N 
hill F 
Wo 


This Account of Aifred's Death, Malmsbury ſays, was built af J 
common Report, and not being recorded, refuſes to vouch the fι 


But M. Weſtminſter and others, relate it without Diffidence, Moſt“ 
5 . tit > 
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1 * 
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Foot was all overy hairy, or, as others affirm, becauſe h 
was light and ſwift of Foot“. His Death happen'd i 
one of the hardeſt Winters that had ever been known i 
England. 


& 
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19. CANUTE Il. or HARDICANUTE 


1039, FTER the Death of Harold, the Great Men d 
Hardica- both Nations, unanimouſly made an Offer of th 


nute is ac, Crown to Canute, Sirnam'd the Hardy, not to denote h 
knowledg'd 


England, at Bruges, concerting Meaſures with the Queen his Moths, 
for the recovery of the Kingdom of Weſſex, by the mea: 
of a powerful Aid the Earl of Flanders had put him in hope 
of, The News of Harold's Death having put an End 1 
their Conſultations, he came to England with 40 Ships k 
had brought with him from Denmark, He was recciy'l 
with great Demonſtrations of Joy, both by the Engliſh at 
Danes. Earl Goodwin himſelf, tho* he had no reaſon 1 
rejoice at his Arrival, after what he ated againſt him, wi 
the foremoſt to do him Homage. 


Corps, ſome what uncommon. The Ceremony of his Coronatio 
Malm. I. 2. Was hardly over, but out of his Impatience to be reveng 
6.12. on his Brother, dead as he was, he commanded his Bod 


fectual. Some Fiſhermen finding the Corps floating on th! 


by the King's Officer. 


unbecoming his Royal Stare. | 
Horſe-load of Wheat, was fold for 55 Pence, and more. 


Durus, ard not by Audax. Sce Fortanus, Hi, Dan. 


1 
r 
1 
* Y a 


Kg of all Courage, but his ſtrong Conſtitution (2). He was the L 


33 The new King begin his Reign with an Act of Cruel 


to be dug up and thrown into the Thames. Bur all his Cat 5 
to prevent the Body from being buried again, prov'd int 


Wate 4 4 


taken on this fide Offa's Dizch, he ſhould have his Right hand cute % 


* Brompton ſays, he had his Sirname from refuſing to ride on Hort ; 3 
back, and chuſing always to walk on Foot, which, ſays he, was ve 


*i The Saxon Aunali, Nx XXIX. fay, that this Year a Se/zer, © 


(a) The Word Hardy, is rendred ty thoſe that wrote in Latin, l J 


0 


Vol. I 
ecauſe h 
ppen'd i 
k r added, that the King being inform'd of this, or- 
Wd the Body to be thrown once more into the River; 
It being found again, it was privately buried at Meſt- 


nown 1; 
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19. HARDICAN UTE. 


ater, deliver'd it to the Danes, who interr'd it in a Bu- 
ing-Place their Nation had then in London *. It is fur- 


Aer. 


Shortly after, Hardicanute impos' d an exorbitant Tax rie impoſes 


Watt, 4 
N * Which conftant Tradition affirms to be the Church and Church- 


the Kingdom, 
x to Denmark. Though the Engliſh 
like Tax, term'd Danegeld, way 


hi as burnt, after it ha 
— Wer. But the Inhabitants had leave to retire into a ſmall 


for the Payment of the Fleet he ſent 2 Hear 
had often paid 70. 
were diſſatisfied at 


being renew'd at a Time when there appear'd no Ne- 


ity for it. The Inhabitants of Worceſter oppos'd the le- g. Aition ar 
Ping this Tax with the greateſt Heat. 
ed ſo far as to kill two of the Collectors. News of this 97 #47 4c- 


They 


even pro- Werceſter 


Count. 


ing brought the King, he order'd immediately Goodwin Cambden. 


Nuke of Weſſex, Leofric Duke of Mercia, and Siward in Worceſt. 
Wrl of Northumberland, to draw their Forces together, 
arch to Morceſter, and deſtroy the City with Fire and 
ord. 


Wrs, though with a = deal of Reluctance. 


Theſe Lords executed in Part the King's Or- 
The City , 
been plunder'd for four Days toge- 28 


and in the Severn, nam'd Bevercy, till the King was ap- 


Was'd *. 
Not long after Prince Edward, the Son of Ethelred II. p, ne ra. 
d Brother to the King by the ſame Mother, appear'd at ward comes 


1 his Cn ourt, He met with a very civil Reception, and upon 


v'd ine- 


fo Court, 
firſt coming demanded Juſtice againſt Goodwin, charg- >=. 
ing 


rd of St. Clemens Danes, 

This City, the Branonium of Antoninus, and Branogenium of Pto- 
, whence call'd by the hh at this Day, Carr Vrangon, was nam'd 
the Saxons, Wogar-Ceſter, Wegorna-Ceſrer, and Wire-Ceſter, perhaps 
m the Foreſt Wire hard by. It was built by the Romans, as a Fron- 
r Town againſt the Britons or Welſh. It was fenc'd formerly with 


oh Roman Walls, and has now a ſtrong Wall. It was made an Epiſco- 
see by Sexwulſus Biſhop of the Mercans, in 620. It was ſoon re- 
it after being burnt here by the Danes. Cambden. 


— 4 
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Demands ing him with the Murder of his Brother Alfred“, 
147 * The King was well enough pleas'd with having an O. 
Goodwin. portunity of puniſhing the Earl, not ſo much erhaps fol 
the Death of Prince Alfred, as for what he had done in F. 
vour of the late King. He was cited therefore to apper 
Who gets off and anſwer to what was alledg'd againſt him. But G0. 
555 nooſe vin, who knew the covetous Temper of the King, ſount 
rhe King, the Means to extricate himſelf out of this Affair by a may: 
nificent Preſent before his Tryal. This Preſent was a Gil. 
ley, having a gilt Stern, and mann'd with fourſcore choia 
Soldiers, every one of whom had upon his Arm a gold 
Bracelet weighing ſixteen Ounces, with Helmets and 
Swords: all gilded, and a DaxiſÞ Battle - Ax adorn'd wit 
Gold and Silver, hanging on his Left-Shoulder, and: 
Lance of the fame in bis Right-Hand. Every Thing in 
the Galley was anſwerable to this Magnificence. By Vir 
tue of this noble Preſent, the Earl was acquitted, upon 
taking his Oath that he had no Hand in the Death of Princ 
Alfred * a 0 | \ 
1047. Hardicannte did not long enjoy a Crown he was nt 
Death of worthy to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third Year of 
\ 


= — 
3 F 
— 4 


of 


RN: his Reign, at the nuptial Feaſt of a Daniſh Lord at Lan. 


beth. 


* Simeon of Durham ſays, that it was Alfric Archbiſhop of York that 
accus'd Goodwin and Livingus Biſhop of Worceſter of this Murder, Sim 
Dwnelm. P- 180. 9 

*T This Year alſo, as Brompton tells us, Hardicanute ſent over his 
Siſter Gunilda to the Emperor Henry, to whom ſhe had been betrotbd 
in her Father's Time; but before ſhe went, the King kept her Nupti- 8 
al Feaſt with that Magnificence, in Cloaths, Equipage, and Feaſting, 4 
that Matthew Weſtminſter ſays, it was remembred in his Days, and ſung 
by Muſicians at all great Entertainments. After the Princeſs had bett 
ſome Time in Germany, ſhe was accus'd of Adultery, and could fir, 
it ſeems, no better Champion than Mwnicon, a little Page ſhe hal ⁵ 
brought with her from England, to vindicate her Honour, The Page 8 
undertaking her Defence, tought a Duel with one Rodingar, a Va! 
of gigantick Stature, and by cutting his Ham-ſtrings overcame him, 8 
and 10 clear'd his Lady's Honour; who took it ſo heinouſly to be YG 
cus'd, that ſhe for ſook her Husband, andretir'd to a Monaſtei y, whe 
ſic ended her Days. Mat. Hit. and Brompton Chron, | : 


Jol. 1,8 Book V. 20. EDWARD III. the Confeſſor. 55 
red , % *. Perhaps his Death was haſten'd on by Poiſon : but 


12 9 * his Cruelty and Gluttony, which were carried to a mon- 
rhaps ſn I ſtrous Height, made him ſo odious, that he died regretted 
ge in F- Aby none, neither was any Inquiry made into the Manner of 


o appen his Death. All Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that he 
it Goon ſpent whole Days and Nights in Feaſting and Carouſing **. Hunting; 


„ fount There is one however that praiſes him mightily for keeping 
y 2 mig. open Table four times a Day, and exclaims againſt the Nig- 
$ a Gil-WFoardneſs of the Kings his Succeſſors, who aboliſh'd ſo lau- 
'e choice dable a Cuſtom. 

a golden 

1ets 1d | — 1 
d with 3 


ö Vd 20. E DAN D II. the Confeſſor. 
hing n : 
By V.. ARDICANUTE having left no Iſſue, Edward 111 
I, up H the Son of Erhelred II. and Emma of Normandy, Piſfeulties 
f Prince © was then the only Prince in England that had any Pre- concerning 
{ Þ tenſions to the Crown. It was but reaſonable the Race % Succeſ- 
was nde of the Saxons Kings ſhould be reſtor'd to the Throne they 
Year of had been unjuſtly depriv'd of. But then it was no leis 
at Zam. right and juſt to recall out of Hungary Prince Edward, 
bell.“ the Son of Edmund Ironſide, and place him on the Throne 
before his Uncle, who was one Degree farther remov'd. 
' York n On the other Hand, the uninterrupted Succeſſion of four 
ler. Sim Daniſh Kings, who fat on the Throne during the Space 
of 42 Years *, with the Conſent of the Engliſb, ſtarted 


over his 


another Difficulty, ſeeing Sweyn the Son of Canute the 
bet roch! un N . 
er Nupt- Great was ſtill alive. Tis true, he was reckon'd by ſome 
Feaſting ## as 
and ſung 
had bern 3 


ould fird, (. e.) A dirty Station. Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ex- 
e ſhe hid changing a Mazor with the Biſhop of Rocheſter, begun here a Palace in 
The Page 11183 


r, a Ma 5 2 Rouſe of Warwick, in his Treatiſe de regibus Anglia, relates, 
ame him, that t e Day of King Hardicanute's Death was kept by the Engliſh as a 
to beac- Ho Day in his Time, 400 Yearsafterwards, and was call'd Hog's-Tide, 


v. When or Hock Wedneſday. 
| FF ** Rapin ſeems to be miſtaken here, ſince from Sweyn's being pro- 


claim'd in 1014, to Hardicaunte's Death in 1041, was but 27 or28 
Years at moſt, © | 


22 
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as a Baſtard. But beſides that, the King his Father had val 
treated him as ſuch in the Partition of his Dominions, it m 
be faid in his Favour, that he ought to have the fame Pi 
vilege with his Brother Harold, to whom his being borng 
the fame Mother was no Bar to his mounting the Throm 
It was therefore no eaſy Matter to ſettle the Succeſſion i 
the Satisfaction of all Parties. On the contrary, *twas 1 
be fear'd that upon this Occaſion the old Animoſities by 
tween the two Nations would break out afreſh, and h 
Kingdom be again plung'd into its former Calamities, Fi 
ward the Son of Ethelred II. having ſpent moſt Part d 
his Days in Normandy, was little known in England, By 
{ides his Merit, which was not very conſpicuous, he wi 
Faward incapable of ſetting off his Right. However, a luck 
cloſe; with Thought, which Neceſſity conſtrain'd him to cloſe with 
n procur'd him a Support, by which alone he was enabled 
maintain his Pretenſions, I mean, Earl Goodwin. Though 
twas but a few Months ſince that Edward had proſecute 
this Lord as the Murderer of his Brother, he was advis( 
to court his Protection, which he obtain'd with great 
Faſe than he durſt have expected. Goodwin was ſo power 
ful, and of ſo ſuperior a Genius to the reſt of the Nob 
lity, that it would have been next to impoſſible for Edwarl 
to have ſucceeded, if he had not gain'd him to his Side, 
Good. He was already diſtinguiſh'd by his Merit, as well as by 
\ win's Riſe, his Birth, when Canute the Great entruſted him with the! 
Command of the Exgliſb Troops, in the War againſt tht! 
Vandals, After that Expedition, wherein he ſignalizud 
himſelf, Canute made him Earl of Kent, Suſſex, and 
Surry, and gave him in Marriage Thyra, Siſter to Earl C. 
phon, to whom Canute had given his own Siſter Eſtrith i 
Widow of the Duke of Normanay (a). Goodwin hl 
by this Wife a Son, who was drown'd in the Thames, by 
the 8 
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(a) Mr. Twre!, and others ſay, that Goodwin's firft Wife was Canute) 3 4 


Siſter; but according to Pont anus, ſhe was only Siſter to Ulphon Bro- "1 I 
ther-in-law to Canute, which is moſt probable. 8 
| = 
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Means of an unruly Horſe. His ſecond Wife was Gith, 
r to Sweyw, Who was King of Denmark after the Death 


time PilFardicanute. By this Wife he had ſeven Sons, Ha- 
og born . Teſton, Swane, Vinoth, Gurth, Elfgar, Lewin, and 
e Thron Paughter nam'd Editha. His great Credit with Canate 
ceſſion ? Great, the Superiority. of his Genius, his noble Alli- 
, "twas es, his Titles of Earl of Kent, Dake of Weſſex, and his 
d{itics It of High Treaſurer, conferr'd on him by King Ha- 
and th ; and laſtly, the Government of the Counties of Ox- 
ities. EY and Hereford, in the Hands of his eldeſt Son, had rais'd 
ſt Part ꝙ to that Height, that it was difficult to advance him any 


nd, Be ber. His Intereſt was ſomewhat eclips'd in the Reign 
s, he u Hardicanate ; but he had the Addreſs to work himſelf 
a luch of the Danger he was threatned with. How great a 


loſe with Hudge ſoever the late King bore Goodwin, he was ſuch an 

:nabled 1 emy to Buſineſs, that not being able to bring himſelf to 

Thou ergo the Fatigue the Adminiſtration of Affairs requir'd, 
roſecutu left all ro his Management, as to one he judg'd the moſt 

as advise in the Kingdom. Goodwin knew ſo well how to im- 

h great! ove theſe favourable I unctures, to ingratiate himſelf more 

o power: d more with the Nobles and People, that his Power far 

1e Nob-Wceeded that of all the other Engliſh Lords. From what 
Edu been ſaid, it plainly appears how neceſſary Goodwin's 

his Sid. ſchſtance was, in order to Edward's mounting the Throne, 

el] as by Pough bis Right and Title had been ſtronger than they 

with the ere. However, Goodwin was not one that neglected his 

gainſt the Fn in promoting the Intereſt of others. Before he en- gg e- 
ignalizd gd in his Cauſe, he brought Edward to Articles, and j,omiſes ro 


ſex, and ade him promiſe with an Oath to marry his Daughter marry 


Earl T tba. The Prince complied with theſe Terms, not- rent +» 
 Eſtrich, Withſtanding his inward Reluctance to eſpouſe the Daugh- © 
in hal Fr of a Man, whom he look'd upon as the Murderer of 
mes, by is Brother Alfred. | 

te . As ſoon as Goodwin had bound up Edward to the Con- . ;, pro- 


2 tions requir'd, he conven'd a General Aſſembly, where, claim'd 
his Management, the Prince was acknowledg'd and pro- N. 
r 1 claim d 


s Canutt' 
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claim d King with unanimous Conſent #, - Tt was happy 


for the Evgliſh there was then in the Kingdom never; 
Prince of the Family of Canute the Great, whom the D 
might have ſet up in Oppoſition to Edward. Tt Sui 


King of Norway had been on the Spot to head the D]§GƷ 


it may reaſonably be preſum'd, either that his Pfetenſion 
would have caus'd a Civil War, or that E#glavd will 
have been once more divided into two Kingdoms. With. 
out doubt the Danes would never have ſuffer d'the Right 
of the Royal Family of Denmurih four Princes When 
had ſucceſſively ſat on the Throne, to have thus faflen s 
the Ground. On the other Hand, the Engliſh were ſo? 
verſe to a Daniſh Government, that in all Appearante | 
would have run all Hazards to be delivered from it. Bu 
the preſent J uncture proving favourable'to the Explifh, thy 
made the beſt of it, not only by placing on the Throne: 


, 4 
Dm 
6 4 7 . 
1 
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* Brompton and ſome others relate this Matter otherwiſe: Uyn 
Hardicanute*s Death, Alfred, ( whom ſorne Arm to be ſlain in Hara 
ſome in Harditaniite's your x ) being invited over into England, Gm 

win repreſented to the Lords that he was coming with great Numb! 
| I Normans, to whom he had promis d to. give Eſtates. Upon whid 

* = Goodwin was ſent to meet him at Southampton, where, in order to malt 
Way to the Crown for his own Son by Cannte's Daughter, hefery'dtins 
in the barbarous Manner before related in theReign of Harold. M 
Engliſh Nobles, who bad not approved of this Treachery of Goadwith, 
vow'd Revenge, which Goodwin being inform'd of, fled into Denman 
and his Eftate in England was confiſcated, After this, the Exgliſh ſa 
over to Edward, to deſire him to come 4nd take Poſſeſſion of th 7 
Crown. Shortly after his Coronation,” Goodwin hearing of King 
ward's gracious Temper, return'd into England, to petition for his u 
don and Eſtate again, and was accus'd by the King before an Aſſemly 8 
held at London, of his Brother Alfred's Murder. Butwith muchas 
by the Interceſſion of Leofrick and other Peers, the Matter was made N 

and he was reſtor'd to all his Lands. Brompton Chron. p. 934, Gt. lu 

tingdon agrees in the main with this Relation, but 1 ys, that C Wu 

murder'd Alfred, becauſe he thought him of too higha Spirit to mi 

his Daughter, whom he aim'd to make Queen of England, by mam, 

ing her to Edward, an eaſy and ſimple Prince. But this, Milron obſzri 3 
is contrary to all Records. e 


4 Book V. 20. EDWARD. III. the Confeſſor. 
Prince of their own Nation, but alſo by ridding them- 
Neves of the Fear of falling again under a foreign Yoke. 


: | likelihood, the Danes 
Pot call'd, Goodwin ſtrenuouſſy harangu'd, to let the Eng- 
Wb fee, © that a favourable Opportunity offer'd itſelf to 
free themſelves from the Oppreſſion under which they 
had groan'd for ſo many Years. He painted out in an 
eloquent Manner, which was natural to him, the Cala» 
mities their Country Jabour'd under, whilſt in Subjec- 
tion to Foreigners. He diſphy*d the extreme Pride of 
"FF the Danes, who, not content with ſharing the Kingdom 
with the Enghſh, treated them as ſo many Slaves. He 
W call'd to their Remembrance the ſad Times, when an 
8 Engliſhman and a Dane meeting on a Bridge, the for- 
mer durſt not ſtir a' Step till the latter was paſs'd over. 
That if an Engliſhman did not make a low Reverence to 
n Dane, he was ſure to be ſoundly cudgell'd. To all 
WF theſe Miſeries he added, that of the exceſſive Taxes they 
had been oblig'd to pay, particularly Dane- Gelt x, which 
vas impos'd for no other End but to ſatisfy the Avarice 
of their greedy Maſters”. In fine, he omitted no- 


In the General 90 rx deere —ady to which, in Good- 
ing then without a Leader, were win's 


al Fhing that might inflame the Rage of the Engliſh. This Brompton; 


old no Dane for the future ſhould ever fit on the Throne /* 


arangue vrongat ſo upon the Hearers, that it was re- Ley re- 


8 f Esgland. Some add, that the Enumeration of the Danes, and 


Wmpreflion on their Minds, that, with one Conſent, they 
ook up their Reſolution of driving all the Dares our of 


| * This Tax amounted to 40,0001. a Year. King Edward releas'd 

be Nation of this heavy Burden, in the Year 1051. The occaſion of 
"Wis ſo doing, though related by Ingulphus, will ſcarce be credited. As 
be King was one Day brought to ſee the huge heap of Money collec- 
ed by this Tax, he ſtar ted back as ina great Fright, and being ask'd 
be Reaſon, proteſted he ſaw the Devil capering and dancing over the 
loney. Upon which he order'd it to be all paid back to the People, 
1d Dane-gelt to be aboliſhed for ever, after it had been paid 38 Years, 
Jnzulth, p. 65. Edic. Gale. | 
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alamities they had ſo long groan'd under, made ſuch an 4%. 
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The D. 
cu tles in 
this Paſſage 
of Pa 
Engliſh 
Hiſtory, 


the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be thus treated! 


Pontanus. 
Meurlius. 
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the Kingdom, and accordingly put it in Execution forth. Who! 


with. 


| ' 4 eon 
This is one of the moſt difficult Paſſages in the whok? AT 


Engliſh Hiſtory. Turn it which way you will, there ; 
no accounting for it. In the firſt Place it is hard to con. 


ceive, how in a General Aſſembly of the Kingdom, it vn 


poſſible they could come to a Reſolution of getting rid q | 


the Danes, and much more, how it came to be in tl 
Power of the Exgliſb to put it in Practice. The Danes: 
lone in a manner were in Poſſeſſion of all the Eaſtern ad 


Northern Counties, and in Mercia, that is, in the Hen 


of the Kingdom, they were as numerous as the Engliſh," 
Four Kings of their Nation had reign'd ſucceſſively, who, 8 


far from humbling them, had no doubt ſhown them grez 
Favour, and given them the Preference. And yet, with. 


out any thing extraordinary happening, except the Dea 


* - 


of Hardicanute, a Prince of little Merit and Reputatio,"* 


they will have it that the Engliſh were ſuddenly becon: 
Superior. But this is not all, tis affirm'd, that this 8 8 
periority was ſo great as to enable them to expel the Dan © 


out of the Kingdom. How is it poſſible to believe, th 


without making the leaſt Reſiſtance? For it does not 


pear that there was any War or Commotion in the King 


dom vpon this Occaſion. The Daniſh Hiſtorians m 


the Matter ſtill worſe. They tell us, that all the Dan 


in England were maſſacred in one Night, by the T. 
chery of Harold the Son of Goodwin, who order'd alli“ 
Daniſh Soldiers to march out of their Garriſons, under ps 
rence of ſolemnizing the Funeral of the late King . | 


But this Account is altogether improbable ; for in te 
_ firſt Place, Harold, who was then very young, had vi 
Hand in the Government, and conſequently could gin 


no ſuch Orders to the Daniſh Officers. In the next plat 


* 
F 2 

Y 7 
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” * 


(a) Faque nox, exiguo temporis Momento, vetuſtam Danorumè 
minationem, ac longo multoque Majorum ſudore & ſanguine part 
imperium ita peſſumdedit ut vix unquam poſtea Danos Fortunas 


ipexerit. Pont. in vit Mag. Boni. l. v. An. 1045. 
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ow came it to paſs, that all the Eng/iſb Hiſtorians, Bromp- 

e only excepted, who ſays but very little of the Mat- p. 934. 
bo: er, ſhould agree to paſs over in Silence ſo remarkable an 
e 


vent? How was it poſſible for them to write their 


c. Hiſtories without ever making the leaſt Alluſion to it. 
If 'tis objected, they did this, as aſnam'd of their Nation 
id cor ſo barbarous an Action, what is the Reaſon they ated 
te not in the fame manner with regard to the Maſlacre in 
ret 4. the Reign of Erhelred ? Theſe are Difficulties that are 
not eaſily. to be got over. Ir ſeems at firſt, as if there 


Jen was a plauſible way of accounting for them, which is, 
li, to charge the Hiſtorians, as well Engliſh as Daniſh, of 
who, not having told the whole Truth, or of having aggravated 


orex what they relate. But by taking this Courſe we run into 
vit. ſtill greater Difficulties, It is moſt certain, that ever ſince 
Yeah the beginning of the 1 5 of Edward the Confeſſor, the 
tio, Danes have been ſo far from making any Figure in Eng- 
cot land, that they are not mention'd in Hiſtory any more 
Su. than if they had never been known there, tho' juſt before 
Nan! they were Maſters of the whole Kingdom. But whence 


th: ; ſhould proceed ſo ſudden a Fall, or rather, how ſhould they 
ated all vaniſh in a Moment, if neither expell'd nor maſſacred ? 
t 2 Hiſtory acquaints us not that War was made againſt 
ig them, that their ſtrong Holds were taken from them, that 
mik they were brought under new Laws: But all on a ſudden, 
"& theſe Powerful and Formidable Danes are reduc'd to no- 
thing, in the Reign of a Prince the moſt unwarlike that had 
ever ſat on the Throne. Theſe are Hiſtorical Difficulties, 
p. the Solution whereof I am forc'd to leave to others. But 
do return to Edward. 


his inability in publick Affairs, and his being wholly en- 


He was a Prince of a weak Conſtitution, and a narrow Ring Ed. 
Genius, not at all qualified to rule a large Kingdom. ward's 
His unſteadineſs and irreſolution on important Occaſions, t. 


grols'd by Trifles, gave the Nobles an Opportunity of 
aſſuming a Power, very nearly approaching the Supreme 
Authority. As ſoon as they perceiv'd the Weakneſs of 
this Prince, they became ſo Arbitrary in their Govern- 
ments, that they obey*d the King's Orders no farther _ 
ney 
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Allred. 


Devotion *. The Author of the Life of Edward pre- 


Intereſts he had mounted the Throne, might ſtill have tþ E 
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they were conſiſtent with their Intereſt, Earl Goodwin 
eſpecially uſurp'd by degrees ſo great Power, that he had 
almoſt the fame Deference paid him as the King himſelf, 3 
Perhaps that Eaſineſs of Temper he obferv'd in Edward, 
was the principal Motive of his procuring for him the 

Crown, to the end he might govern in his Name. Buy 

how fair ſoever the King carried it towards him in his | 
Heart, he utterly hated him and his whole Family. This þ 
was the true reaſon, that made him put off his Marriage 
with Editha as long as he could. But as he ſtood in Fr fir 
of this Lord, he durſt not break his Word with him; and un 
therefore after he had deferr'd it on ſeveral pretences for twy Nit 
Years, he eſpous'd his Daughter, according to his Promiſe, pte 
However, he conſummated not the Marriage, ſo great ws 
his Averſion to all that belong'd to Goodwin. The Queer, 
who was a Perſon of ſtrict Virtue, and endow'd with : 
Greatneſs of Soul, bore this Uſage with a wonderful Px 
tience. Inſtead of complaining of her hard Treatment, 
ſhe never open'd her Mouth about it; but finding it ws, 
not in her Power to gain the Affections of the King ber 
Husband, ſhe diverted her Thoughts with doing Acts of 


"Y 

3 
* 
> 
3 


tends, that this Prince had made a Vow of Chaſtity, long 
before his Marriage, and that he had perſwaded the Queen 
to do the like. But Aalmsbaury does not know what w 
make of this Proceeding, and ſhows a ſtrong Inclination 8 

to believe, that Edward's Hatred to Goodwin was the rel | 
Cauſe of his abſtaining from his Daughter. He durſt not 


venture however to divorce her, for fear the Earl, by whoſ: ml Ma 


POV 


* Ingulphus ſays, ſhe was not only the moſt beautiful, chaſte, hum ⁶ä6 
ble and modeſt Lady of her Time, but alſo very learned; infomuch th 
he tells us, when he was but a Boy, and liv'd at Court with his Father, 
ſhe was us'd to meet him coming from School, and took delight v 8 

ſing him not only in Grammar, but in Logick alſo. And when ſh: 

ad done, would order her Servant to give him ſome Pieces of Mo- 
ney. He farther ſays, ſhe had nothing of her Father in her. Whence 
it was become a Saying, Sicut Spina Roſam, genuit Goodwinus Ed 
tham. Ingul. p. 62. Edit. Gals. 4 
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n his Power to depote bim, or at leaſt oo creste him 

8 5 a-preat desl of Trouble. For this Reaſon he continued 

1 to condeal in all other Reſpects his Averſion towards him, 

„and even to heap Favours on him, till a fir Opportunity 

mou d offer of ſhowing his Reſentment. He did not 

a | © confider that by his diflembling the Matrer, the Earlingra- 

. | tinting himſelf more and mote with the People, who ima- 
—Tgining he was in great Credit with the King, the more 

„ Fdemiy adher'd to him. Goodwin wiſely improv'd thele-Ad- 25, gu 

4 Te vantages, and became every Day more formidable to the che Court. 

„% King. by the great Number of Friends be acquir d. In all 

6 probability, he would have become in Time, as powerfulas 

„the Majors of the Palace were formetly in France, if he 

* had not met with a Counter- balance, which prevented his 

„ Frifing to that degree of Power, fo fatal to the Royal Au- 

n, Teofris Duke of Aﬀeroia. Siuurd had the Reputation of 

* the braveſt and moſt worthy Peer in the Kingdom. His 


cellem Quulities gave him great Authority at Court and 
among the Nurrhambriant, who were under his Govern- 
ment. Lrofric was univetfally eſteem'd and reſpected for 
his Merit. His Power was ſo great in Mercia, that he 
as mbre a King there than Edward himſelf. Theſe two 
Lords uniting together in order to prevent Goodwin from 
( ſoaring too high, firmly adher d to the Perſon of the King, 
and endervbur'd to the utmoſt of their Power, to ſupport 

Whis Authority. Without their Aſſiſtance, Fdward, who 
Nas naturally a weak Man, would have found it a very herd 
„Matter to guard himſelf againſt the Artifices of ſo able and 
„powerful a Subject as Goodwin. Thus Matters ſtood at the 

Court of Eng land, during the firſt Years of this Reign. It 
vas neceſlary to premiſe this, for the better underſtanding 
ol the Sequel. Kt 

= £Eaward, to whom is: given the glorious Titles of Saint ,,, 

hr is and Confeſſor, mounted the Throne with a Diſpoſition of ae, om 
en ſe Mind ſomewhat repugnant to true Holineſs. Beſides his % een 
Hatred againſt Goodwin and his own Wife, ke cheriſh'd % Mother, 
£4. in his Breaſt the deſire of being reveng'd on his Mother, = _ 
X hich ill agreed with the Rules of the Goſpe/. Tis true. 
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his Mother, who had never any great Affection for him, 
had done enough to ſowr him in marrying Canute the 


Great, a mortal Foe of her firſt Husband. She had more. 
over given her Conſent, that the Children by her ſecond © * 


Marriage ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of England, which K 
ſhow . ſhe had but little regard ſor thoſe by the firſt. This | 
thing made ſo deep an Impreſſion on Edward's Mind, that | 

all her Endeayours afterwards to procure him the Throne, 
were not able to efface it. As ſoon as he found it in his 
Power to make her feel the Effects of his Reſentment, he 
delay'd not to do it. All on a ſudden, when ſhe leaf 
expected it, he came to Wincheſter, where her Treaſures la), 
and without ſhowing the leaſt regard for her, ſtript her of 
All, leaving her only a moderate Penſion for her Subſiſtence, 3 
Thus this Princeſs, Widow of two Kings, Mother of two 
more, and Daughter of a Duke of Normandy, little inferi 
or to a King, ſaw herſelf in the latter End of her Days re- 
duc'd to Poverty by the Rigour of her own Son. 

Bur Edward was not ſatisfied with having ſhown by 
this Act of Violence the little Regard and Affection he 
had for his Mother. Several Hiſtorians aſſure us, that be 
moreover had her accus'd of Incontinence with Av 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. They tell us, that without regard. 


«FE 


ing her Quality, he was ſo hard-hearted as to make her un- 4 
dergo the Ordeal Tryal. This Tryal conſiſted in oblig - 
ing the Party accus'd to walk bare Foot and hood-winke 
over nine red-hot Plough-ſhares. They pretend Emm 
came off unhurt, and that ſhe gave in Memory of this De- 


liverance nine Mannors to the next Monaſtery *, Bu bob 
as appears from what has been ſaid before, ſhe had none let "nf 
to give. However this be, ſhe liv'd ten Years in the Cor: pat 


dition the King had reduc'd her to, confin'd to Wincheſter, | * 


as to a ſort of Priſon, from whence ſhe was not deliver! 4 ould 


till Death ſer her free in 1052 *. 3 * 
oh 


Whill 3 axon 

| | 4 ore K 

i This Tryal of Emma is related by Brompton and Knights, i ou 
and embelliſhed with ſome trivial Circumſtances by Harpe e 
They tell us, Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a Norman, (who ; N 
Edna. = Y 
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Whilſt Edward was thus venting his Reſentment againſt Sweyn 
his Mother, he receiv'd certain Advice, that a great Storm _—__ 
© was gathering in the North. Sweyn King of Norway, prepares to 
the Son of Cannte the Great, deſigning to lay claim to mvade 
the Crown of England, was making Preparations for an England. 
& Invaſion with all Expedition, which put the Exgliſh in 
© dread of the like Miſeries they had ſo long experienc'd, 
and from which for ſome time they had been happily 
© freed. Edward, who was no leſs alarni'd than his Sub- 
T jects at the News of this Invaſion, made ſome Preparations 
for his Defence. Gunilda, Niece to Canute the Great, fell 


REES ERB SRK 7 o MT 


ay, MF a Sacrifice to his Fears. She was conſtrain'd to abandon Gunilda 
of WMrhe Kingdom and her Family, to prevent her contriving 5 
ce. ſome Plot in Favour of the Danes. But by a lucky Turn, 1043. 


wo Wa War, which unexpectedly happen'd between the Kings Nay 


and Den- 


en . of Denmark and Norway, broke the Meaſures of the lat- mark as 

re Meter, and brought Peace to the Engliſh contrary to their War. 
expectation. Some Time after, Sweyn was depos'd by 

b Magnus the Son of Olaui the Mari, whom Canute the 

| bt "Great had diſpoſſeſs'd of Norway. Magnus was no ſooner 

t be Maſter of that Kingdom, but he carried the War into 


Denmark; upon which the King, whoſe Name was allo 


Edward had brought over with him) accus'd the Queen of conſenting 
blig- go the Death of her Son Alfred, of endeavouring to poiſon her Son 
nk't Edward, and of maintaining an infamous Commerce with Biſhop Al- 
un. For which ſhe was condemned by a Council held on purpoſeto 


N — 


% {1 purge herſelf by the Tryal of Fire Ordeal, as ſhe had offer d todo. and 
sit is related above. But this whole Matter admits of great Diſputes. 
But, For 1 Florence of Worcefler, Huntingdon, Hoveden and W:ſt- 
e left infer, who liv'd neareſt the Time, ſay not a Word of this miracu- 


ous Purgation. Then again, Brompton ſays, Robert immediately fled - 
e Kingdom; whereas he went not off, as Malmsbrry aſſures us, till 
eſter, Je veral Years after upon another occaſion, as we ſhallſce : Moreover he 
vers Pould not be Archbiſhop then, fince Edſius liv'd till 1050, which was 
ee Years after Alwin's Death, (according to Flor. W:ſt. Hoved. 
en. Mailr.) whom Brompton ſuppoſes to be alive at the Tryal, for 
„e fays, he alſo gave nine Manors to the Church of Winchefter. The 
hilt on Annals ſay, Eaſius died in 1047. and Alwin in 1045. and there- 
Pore Robert could not be Archbiſhop till two Years after his Death, ac- 


ightos : OE to the Annals, Thus this whole Story ſeems to be a mere 


nn» 
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Sweyn, demanding the Aſſiſtance of England, Goodwin 
was of Opinion, that to keep up the War between the two 
Princes, an Aid of fifty Sail ſhould be ſent him. 
ward and Leofric, for Reaſons unknown, prevented the 
Council from coming to this Reſolution. For want of 
this Aſſiſtance, Sweyn was dethron'd ; but was reſtor'd to 


his Kingdom, after the Death of his Enemy. 


The Troubles in Denmark hinder'd not the piratical , | 
Danes from putting to Sea, and bringing Terror to the Ex. 
gliſb Coaſts. In the Year 1046, twenty five Sail of Dane: | 


arriv'd unlook'd for at Sandwich, from whence they carried 
off a 42 Booty. Then ſailing for Eſſex, they carried - 
way for Slaves, great Numbers of both Sexes, and all Con- 
ditions. The Engliſh were extremely terrified ; but Good- 
win, Siward, —— Leofric, took ſuch Meaſures that the 


Danes, alarm'd in their turn, haſtily retir'd, to carry their | | 


Ravages elſewhere. 


The Retreat of the Daniſh Pirates did not reſtore Peace 
to the Kingdom, the Sea-Coaſts being that ſame Tear in- 


felted by a new Enemy. Swane, the Son of Goodwin, 
having deflower'd an Abbeſi, with whom he was in love, 
and not daring to ſtay in England after ſuch an Act, ws 
retir'd into Denmark, where he had in vain expected his 


Pardon, by the Mediation of the Earl his Father. But | 


whether Goodwin was willing he ſhould be chaſtiſed, or 


whether he found the King inexorable, Swane was not 


able to procure a Pardon ſo ſoon as he had imagin'd. Up- 


on which he mann'd out eight Ships, and made open Wat 
upon the Exgliſh, plundering the Merchants, and commit 
ing ſuch Barbarities on the Inhabitants of the Sea- Coaſt, FR 
the Engliſh às exceeded thoſe of the moſt cruel Enemies. His Inſo- 


lence gave Goodwin's Enemies a Handle to exaſperate 


the King more and more againſt the Earl and his Family. 
He himſelt was at a great Loſs what to do in this Affair. 
He was not willing to appear openly for his Son, leaſt be 
ſhould be charg'd with abetting his Rebellion. On tix 


other Hand, he could not but be extremely concern'd a 
Swane's being declar'd an Enemy to the Publick. In thi 


Perplexity, he deſir'd Earl Beorn, the Son of Ulphon and I 
_ . Eftrith 


But Si. 


this weak Prince ſtand in Fear of Goodwin's revenging him- 


be had really held the firſt place in his Affections. But 
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Eſtritb, Siſter to Cannte the Great, to uſe his Intereſt with 
the King in behalf of his rebellious Son. Tho' Beorn had 
ſtoutly Jclim'd againſt Sware, he was prevai'd upon by 
© Goodwin to ſpeak to the King, who complied with his 
® requeſt upon certain Terms. Matters being thus in a fait 
way of being made up, Beorn went to Swane, in order to 

r{wade him to ſubmit to the King's Mercy; but he was 
ill rewarded for all his Pains. Swan taking it in his Head 
that the Earl was come to berray him, flew him with his 
own Hand, and order'd his Body to be thrown into the 
Sea *. This brutal Action prevented a Reconciliation for 
the preſent. But the King forgave him afterwards, not- 
# withſtanding his many complicated Crimes: So much did 


ſelf, in cafe he continued in flexible. Thus Goodwin, tho' 
hated by the King, obtain'd as many Favours of him as if 


2 theſe good Offices, inſtead of producing a mutual Love, 

© ſerv'd only to foment their Diſ-union. The Earl did not 
think himſelf at all oblig'd to the King for Favours that 

& proceeded partly from Fear; and the King increafed his 
Hatred, in proportion as he found himſelf conſtrain'd to 

# conceal it. 

* Beſides the private Reſentment of the King towards 1048. 
= Goodwin, the Earl had alſo to deal with ſome other Ene- Great 7 
mes, who were continually ſtirring up the Prince againſt 2. ce 
him. I mean the Normans, who were very numerous at with the 
Court, and in great Credit there. Theſe look'd upon King. 
Goodwin as à profeſs'd Enemy, becauſe he complain'd aloud 

of the great regard the King had for them, and made no 
ſcruple to ſay, they would ſoon become as troubleſome as 

the Daves, His Complaints were not altogether without 

Cauſe. Edward, who had been bred up among the Nor- 
mans went into all their Manners, and expreſs'd fuch an 
Affection for them, as rais'd the Jealouſy of the Engliſh, 


; * The Annals ſay, they buried his Body in a certain Church; but 
WF that afterwards his Relations and the Mariners of London digg'd up his 
W Body and buried it at Macheſter by King Canute. Sax. Am. MXLVI. 
Vox. II. K 2 | 5 


| bury, Ene- 
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The Norman Language was more ſpoke at Court than the 
Saxon. The Favour which the King ſhew'd the Vor- 


of this Number. He look'd upon himſelf as powerful e- 
nough to ſtand upon his own Feet, without their Help. So 


Arghbiſhop in their Power to hurt him. Robert Archbiſhop of Can- 
Canter terbury, of all the Normans, was in greateſt Credit at Court. 
my ro The King had taken him from a Monaſtery in Normandy 


Goodwin. to promote him to the Biſhoprick of London, and after 
wards to the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, to the great 3 
regret of ſeveral Engliſh Biſhops, who aſpir'd to that hib 
Station. This Prelate, who was naturally of a haughry X 
Temper, and whom his Intereſt with the King made ſtill RF 


Archbiſhop, incens'd at being thus treated, made uſe of | 


; . 
” 7 4 
, LF 


v x 
| 5 
1 
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more arrogant, kept no Meaſures with Goodwin, who, for 
his Part, ſhow'd the utmoſt Contempt for him. The 


all his Addreſs to have a wrong Interpretation pur on all the 


Earl's Actions, and to irritate the King till more againſt 
him. 


Earl of Matters ſtanding thus at Court, an Accident happen'd © F 


Bulloidn When leaſt expected, which brought Earl Goodwin to the 
comes into brink of Ruin, and gave the King an Opportunity of 
* * ſhowing at laſt the Hatred he bore him. Euſtace, Earl of 
Sax. Ann, Bulloign &, being come to viſit the King his Brother-in- 
Quarrel law, was honourably and kindly receiv'd, Edward having 
8 a particular A ffect ion for him. Some time after, as he was 
he Townfe on the Road, in order for France, one of his People, who 


men at Was ſent before to provide him Lodgings at Dover, pick'd 


Dover. a Quarrel with a Townſman and kill'd him. This Acci- 


dent making a great Noiſe among the Inhabitants, they 
ran to Arms, in order to ſeize the Murderer, who ſtood 
upon 


He was Father to the famous Godfrey of Bulloign, who won Jerw 
{aim frem the Saractins. N 5 8 ; 


J a 


mans, rendering them inſolent, they took upon them migh- "Xx 
tily, and would have all the World cringe to them. They 
who could not bring themſelves to this, ſeldom fail'd of 
feeling the Effects of their Reſentment. Goodwin was one 


f 


far was he from ſeeking their Protection, that he affected 
by his continual Railleries to ſhow, that he thought it not 


» 
* 
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n his Defence, with ſome of the Earl's Domeſticks that 


Pere with him. Euſtace, entring the Town in the midſt 
t this Tumult, and ſeeing his People attack'd, was oblig'd 
o take their Part, without having time to enquire into the 
Pccaſion of the Quarrel. But being overpowered with 


umbers, Twenty of his Retinue were killed on the Spot, 


; nd he himſelf narrowly eſcap'd with his Life. Inrag'd at Hedemands 
nis Affront, he returned to the King at Glouceſter, where Juice. 
he Court was then, and loudly demanded Satisfaction. Ed- 


Bard, willing to do him Juſtice, order'd Goodwin to 
parch immediately with ſome Troops, and chaſtiſe the Ri- 
ters that were under his Government. But inſtead of 6, ,.-. 


Pbeying the King's Order, the Earl warmly replied, that refuſes ro 


was not the Cuſtom in Exgland to puniſh People unheard, % he 


F nd that the Rights and Privileges of the Subjects ought . 


Pot to be violated ; that the Accuſed ſhould be ſummon'd, 


ty Ind make fatisfation with their Bodies or Eſtates if guilty, 


* 


c ug T5 gn pany . * 
* „* } a . * 7 
8 : Do 7 NE 


pr if innocent, ſhould be diſcharg'd. He added in a very 
aughty Tone, that being Earl of Kent, twas his Buſineſs 
"Mo protect thoſe that were under his Government, againſt 
he Inſults of Foreigners. Some ſay, he even charg'd the 


Ming to deliver up the Earl of Bulloign into his Hands, 


hat he might be puniſh'd upon the Place, if found guilty 
of this Riot. Edward was extremely nettled at this bold 
Answer; which was not only a downright Refuſal to obey 
his Commands, but alſo a ſtinging Reproach for his Par- 
tiality to Foreigners. The Archbiſhop and the reſt of the 


ormans earneſtly laid hold of this Opportunity to exaſpe- 


in- ſrzte him againſt the Earl, and to blow up a Flame, which 
vas already but too much kindled. 


But how angry ſoever the King was, he was forc'd to The xing i. 


conceal it, not being in a Condition to puniſh on the 10 
pot, a Lord whoſe Power rival'd his. Siward and Leof- f 2 


Goodwin. 


ric being abſent, he durſt not attempt any thing againſt 
¶Coodwin, without being firſt aſſur'd of their Concurrence. 
I In the mean time, as he was in the utmoſt Impatience of 
being reveng'd, he diſpatch'd truſty Meſſengers to theſe 


two Lords, to inform them of his Reſolution to chaſtiſe 
Coodwin, and to order, or rather to deſire them, to repair 
to 
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to him forthwith. How privately ſoever this Matter wy 


| tranſacted, Goodwin had notice of his Deſign, and took; 
Goodwin Meaſures accordingly. As he was very ſenſible he ſhoy 


Fee ts infallibly ruin'd, was he not before-hand with his Ew 3 


defend him- 


(elf, mies, he drew together ſome Troops which were ſoon z 8 
inforced with others from his Son's Government. Anh 
curſion the Welſh made at the fame time into Herefordſhng 


furniſh'd him with a Pretence to levy this Army. & 
gave out that theſe Forces were rais d to drive the Enes 


our of the Kingdom, though he had receiv'd no Orden 


bout the Matter. In the Interim, the King having ſu 


mon'd him to appear before a General Aſſembly conven'd; Waſte 


Glouceſter, he came there with his Sons, but fo well atte 


ed, that he had nothing to fear. Thus guarded as he wy 


the moſt Prudent knowing it would have been danger 
to have puſh'd Matters too far, advis'd the King to hi 
his Reſentments. They repreſented to him, that if t 


Earl ſtood on his Defence, as he ſeem'd reſoly d to do 


Was to be fear'd he would draw to his Side the Majority 1 


the People, whoſe Intereſts he ſeem'd to eſpouſe, and then 
fore the giving him a Handle to carry his Audaciouſneſs x 


I reconci''d farther, could not be done without Danger. In purſuan | 


70 the King. of this Advice, ſuch a Peace was patch'd up as Goodui 
deſired, that is, he came off by making ſome Excuſes, whit 
related more to his manner of acting, than to the mu 
Point in Hand. | | 


He is proſe- This Reconciliation was of no long Continuance. HK 
cutedagaim ward, who could not digeſt the Affront he had receivi* 
and b3= took new Meaſures againit Goodwin, by gaining over ſan 
of his principal Friends by Preſents and Promiſes. WW 
ſoon as Matters were order'd to his Mind, he conven'tY 
General Aſſembly, before whom Goodwin and his Sons wal 
ſummon'd toappear. But being inform'd a Deſign was H 
of apprehending them, they refus'd to appear, unleſs t 
had a Paſs and Heſtages given them for their Security. U 
on which, they were banifh'd the Kingdom, and the C 
bination againſt them held ſo well together, that they WY 
themſclves abandon'd on a ſudden by their principal Ad 
rents, and forc'd to ſubmit to the Sentence paſs'd —_ *. ® 
9 


1 % d. 
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ard not content with having thus got rid of Goodwin, Edward 


ol. 1 


1 1 


ter wm 


ok ly ſhut up the Queen in the Nunnery of Farwel, with a f. Gee. 
ſhou e ſigns in all Appearance, never to take to her again. : 
$ Ew Wbodwin retir d to the Earl of Flanders, Father-in-law to his 

200 1; In Tofton, and Harold ſail'd for Ireland, where he hop'd 

\n I; meet with Aſſiſtance. ; 
h In the mean time Goodwin, who thought he had been wage 
. uſtly dealt by, reſolv'd upon endeavouring to right 3 pay 
E nem ſelf by Arms, having no other Courſe to take, as Mat- {tore him- 
der; Ws ſtood between the King and him. The Earl of Flan- Ve te his 
g ſun W's having furniſh'd him with ſome Ships, he infeſted the jo" * 
en dt ern Coaſts of England, whilſt Harold did the fame 
atten the Weſtern. Bur theſe faint Attempts were to little 

e v1 rpoſe, ſeeing their Forces were not very conſiderable; 

gem d therefore Goodwin return'd to Flanders, where for two 

o hu ears together, he left no Stone unturn'd to perſuade the 


iin rl his Protector that it was for his Intereſt to lend 


do, i mn a powerful Aſſiſtance, and to have in England ſuch a 
rityt * he was. Baldwin being at length prevail'd upon, 
| they Wanted bim an Aid capable of rendring him formida- 
gels e. Whilſt on the other Hand, Harold mann'd out a good 


rſum Number of Ships from Ireland. Edward having Intelli- Edward 
ood nce of theſe Proceedings, fitted out a Fleet with all Ex- /r-p37es #9 
whit dition, the Command of which was given to Radulph repniſe em. 
1C m Mantes his Nephew (a), and another Lord nam'd Od- 
&. Theſe two Admirals being inform'd that Goodwin 
been ſeen off Rumney Point, reſolv'd upon going in 
Welt of him, in order to engage him; but he had time to 
loff elſewhere. His Meaſures being thus broken by the 
ing 's Expedition, he ſteer'd his Courſe back again for 
anders, and ſent Harold into Ireland. His view was to 
ake the King believe, that he dropt his Undertaking, by 
aſon of the Obſtacles he met with. In the mean while 
> kept his Fleet always in a readineſs to put to Sea, that he 
ight lay hold of any Opportunity that might offer, 
aortly after he had one given him, which he did not fail 
to 
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(a) He was Son to Goda the Ciſter of E ward, and the Earl of 
mes. 
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to take the Advantage of. Whether the two Adam che 
had been wanting in Point of Duty or Conduct, or wy t 
ther by the Intrigues at Court, which Hiſtory ba, pe 
vouchſaſed to clear up, Edward on a ſudden remov'd thi the 
two Lords from the Command of the Fleet. This Al ſiv 
ration, and the breaking ſome of the inferior Office len 
rais'd ſuch Diſcontents among the Sailors, that they n by 
away in Shoals. Thus the King's Ships not being 1 N. 
Condition to keep the Sea for want of Hands, were brou to. 
up the Thames in order to be mann'd again. Goodwin i 28 
his Spies being inform'd how Matters ſtood, puts to % N K 
immediately, and makes a Deſcent on the Je of Mn ch 
where he extorted great Sums from the Inhabitants, vin = fo 
he waited for his Son Harold's joining him. The whid 
being done, they ſail'd up the Thames, and advanc'd towat 
London, where the King's Fleet hy. Edward giving wi 
to his Paſſion, was minded with what Ships were rey. 
to go himſelf and try the Fortune of an Engagement; by 2 
his Council were againſt it. They reprefented to hin 
that inſtead of hazarding his Perſon in an Action, the Con 
ſequences whereof might prove very fatal, it would | 
more for his own and the Kingdom's Advantage, to rm 
to make Goodwin return to his Obedience, by calmer Me t 
thods. This was wholeſome Advice; but it would he: 1 
been a hard Matter to bring the King to approve of i, MF - 
| 
| 


tit 
0 


in 
in 


E 


had not Goodwin, who was inform'd of what paſs'dæ i 
Court, pav'd the Way, by ſaving him the Shame of m. 
king the firſt Advances. He ſent the King Word, thi 
he was not come to fight againſt his Sovereign, but moſt 
humbly to intreat him to hear what he had to ſay in his 
Juſtification: That his coming thus arm'd was only 0 
defend himſelf againſt the Inſults of his Enemies, and 
that he ſhould always make it his chiefeſt Glory to be tie 
moſt faithful of his Subjects. How reſpectſul ſoever this 
Meſſage might be, Edward, looking upon it as a ſort of 8 
an inſulting Banter, flatly refus'd to hearken to any Tem 
of Accommodation: affirming, he could not refolve to 
pardon his Brother's Murderer, His Obſtinacy had like 3 
to have had a fatal Effect. Goodwin's Army, _ 3 
Ma 5 
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RE made up of Foreigners, who were in hopes of inriching 
In — 2 with os der of London, was for engaging 
che King's Fleet without Delay. But the Earl, who was 
perfectly inform d how the Council ſtood diſposd, check d 
the Ardour of his Soldiers, and behav'd in a very ſubmiſ- 
ſive Manner with regard to the King. His Moderation at 
length had its intended Effect. Eduard was prevaifd upon 
by the principal Lords, and eſpecially Stigand Biſhop of 
Micbeſier, a faſt Friend to Goodwin, to receive the Earl in- 
to Favour again, at leaſt as to out ward Appearance. He even , _,_.. 
agreed he ſhould be acquitted by the General- Aſſembly of the mates his 
Kingdom of the Murder of Prince Alfred, which he was Peacewith 
charg'd with a-new, on Condition he would give Hoſtages 2 ing; 
for his good Behaviour for the future .. Goodwinſubmit- him Hoſts 
ting to the King's Terms, put into his Hangs his Son Ut. 1s, 

»oth, and his Grandſon Hacune, who were ſent forthwith 

into Normandy, Edward not thinking he could ſecure them 

in England. Goodwin and his Sons were reſtor'd to their 

$ Eſtates and Honours, and the King honourably took again 

the Queen his Wife, whom he imagin'd he had got rid of 

for his Life. 

Upon the firſt News of Matters being made up between The 4rch- 
the King and the Earl, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury re. biſbet 
tired to the Monaſtery of Jumiege in No þ Sho 2 
ly aſter his Departure he was baniſh'd the Kingdom by an 004 
Aſembh-Geueral, as an Incendiary and Fomenter of Diviſi- 

ons bet ween the King and his Subjects. Stigand was made Stigand 
Z Archbiſhop in his room, on Suppoſition that the See was 2 
become vacant by his Baniſhment, a Suppoſition that the ſhop © 
Court of Rome would by no means admit. Thus ended 

the Affair of Goodwin. In all appearannce this Lord was 
undone for ever; but, contrary to the Expectations of his 
Enemies, his Diſgrace tended only to the making him 


Mr. Selden in his Tirles of Honour, p. 525. refers that Relation 
in Brompton's Chronicle, taken notice of in the Note above, ag 
P 54, to this Aſſembly General. See more of it in the Diſſettati- 


on on the Government of the Anglo-Saxonr, under the Article gf 
their Laws, 


Vor., II. L more 
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4 more powerful and formidable. This ſame Year he loſt 
3 his Third Son Swaze, who being gone a Pilgrimage to Je. 
. ruſalem, died on the Road in ſome Place in Syria, where he 

I fell into the Hands of Robbers *. 


| The Duke The Court of England enjoying a profound Quiet ever 
1 1 ſince the Return of 'Goodwin, Milliam the Baſtard, Duky 
WW fs EA. of Normandy, took this Opportunity to pay a Viſit to Eq 

| ward, wd. Some ſay, Edward ſent him word by Archbiſhy 

| Roberts, that he deſign'd to make him his Heir, and that 

| his Aim in this Viſit was to get a Confirmation of his Pro. 

miſe. But this is only Conjecture. However, be this x 

it will, during William's ſtay in England, the King took 

Pleaſure in ſhowing his Gratitude for all the Civilities he 

had receiv d both from him and from the Duke his Father. 

Edward's "Tis affirmed, that after he had thus publickly teſtified his 

pag Gratitude, he gave him in private a more ſubſtantial Mark 

' ». Favour, Of his Affection, by making his Will, and nominating him 

| for his Heir and Succeſſor. If it be true that Edward mad: 

his Mill, which however no body ever ſaw, it is more pro- 

bable he did it at this time, than when he was in Norman, 

Whilſt the Throne of England was fill'd by the Danes; 

whilſt Alfred his elder Brother was alive, and likewiſe the 3 
Children of Edmund Ironſide, how could Edward foreſee _ 

he ſhould: ever be King of England? Bur at the tine 

William the Baſtard was in England, Edward bearing ſtills 3 

a mortal Hatred to Goodwin in his Heart, notwithſtanding 

their feign'd Reconciliation, might ſuſpect him of aſpiring 

to the Crown, and hope by this Settlement to break his 
Meaſures. . But after all, it is much more probable that 


Duke of Normandy ſome verbal Promiſe. However this 
be, twas this Will, real or forg'd, or this verbal Promiſe, 
that furniſh'd the Duke with a Pretence of becoming Maſ- 


9 . 
? 


Lycia. Sim, Dunelm, p. 186. 


he made no Mul, but contented himſelf with giving the © q 


cer 


* Simeon of Durham ſays, being pricked in Conſcience for the 
Murder of Earl Beorn, he went from Flanders barc-foot as far 8 
Jeruſalem, and in his Return homeward died of a Cold he got 18 oh 


* 


I Brot 
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r of England after the Death of Edward. But it is very 


ident Goodwin knew nothing of this Mul, or verbal Pro- 


Von. II. 


fer, 


uall'd the King himſelf 


all probability were invented to blac 
2 


ö 


This Earl's 


niſe; which may be inſerr'd from his taking no Mea- 
ſures to prevent a Norman Prince from reigning over the 
Engliſb, though he wasaſworn Enemy to the Norman Na- 
Sion. By the way, the Situation of Affairs then in Eng- 
and, where Goodwin almoſt 
power, renders incredible what ſome have been fo hardy as 
Ro advance, that Edward got his Mill in favour of William 
confirm d by a General Aſſembly. 
Tas to no Purpoſe that Edward did all he could to 
prevent Goodwin from riſing any higher. 
Power was grown to ſuch a Height, that it might have been 
pf fatal Conſequence, had not Death freed the King from 
this Hated Subject, at a time he was become the molt formi- 
Nable. If we believe certain Hiſtorians, Goodwin's Death was 
attended with extraordinary Circumſtances, which would 
highly deſerve our Notice, were they better atteſted. The 
tell us, as the King was one Day fitting at Table wit 
the Earl, he let fall ome words, which plainly ſhow'd that 
 Zthe Murder of the Prince his Brother was not yet tho- 
4 ey add, that Good 


I bey pretend, that upon ſaying theſe Words, he went to 

© {wallow the fatal Morſel, but it ſtuck in his Throat and 

3 choak'd him immediately, to the great Aſteniſhment of 
the Standers by. But this Particular, had it been true, was 
too remarkable to have been omitted by Hiſtorians of the 
beſt Credit, who make no mention at all of it. They agree 
dat Goodwin died ſuddenly, as he fat at Table with the 
King, but ſay not a Word of the above-mention'd Cir- 
cumſtances, which in 


ken 
the 


1053, 
Good- 
win's 
Death. 
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Harold his the Memory of the Earl and his Family *. Harold his &. 
deſt Sou ſucceeded him in all his Poſts, and thoſe he had 


befoix his Father's Death were given to Aſgar, the Son of | 


in Affairs. Harold had the ſame Friends, the ſame 
Creatures, and the fame Intereſt as the Earl his Father 


Leygrick Duke of Mercia. 5 
The Death of Goodwin made no great Alteration 


had when alive. All the Difference to be obſery'd be. 


tween the Father and Son, was, that the Son was of 
a Temper more courteous and condeſcending, carried 
himſelf with a great deal leſs Pride, and behav d in a more 
reſpectful and ſubmiſſive Manner to the * He wa 
in hopes, by his Carriage, to blot out of the King: 


Mind the Ill- will he had ſo long bore his Family; but alls 


no Purpoſe. Edward perhaps had not fo great an Averſion 


for him, as he had for his Father; but however he ſtood x a 


much in fear of him, as indeed he had good reaſon to do. 
Harold, of as great Parts and Abilities as his Father, 


but withal of more Honour and Conſcience, firmly gain'd 
over to his Intereſts both the Nobles and People, by hi 
Civil and obliging Behaviour, whereas Goodwin's Haughti- 
neſs and Prideloſt him _ Friends. In the mean while, 
the ſame Reaſons that conſtrain'd the King to carry it fair 
with the Father, oblig'd him to do the ſame with the Son, 
Tho' he lov'd him not, he durſt not ſhow his III - will 
leſt it ſhould prove the Occaſion of a Rupture, which 


could not but be of very bad Conſequence, conſidering | 
Harold 


* The Saxon Annals ſay only, this Year Earl Goodwin deceas'l 


the 17thot the Kalends of May, and was buried in the old Mons- 


ſtery at Winchefter. Anno MLIII. Almoſt all our Hiſtorians fay, 
King Edward celebrating the Feaſt of Eaffer at Winchefter (ſome lay 
Windſor) Earl Goodwin was taken Speechleſs as he fat at Table; 
and being cartied into the King's Chamber by his Sons, he layin 
a languiſſung Condition four Days, and died the fifth. This 
the Account of his Neath: but the Norman Monks, and ſuch a 
write in favour of them, add the above-Circumſtances, which 
ſhow either his Guilt or their Malice. He was a Man of an aQtive 
or turbulent Spirit, not over conſcientious in getting or keeplns 
what he could. But had he not been ſo great a Lover of his Cour 
try and an Enemy to Foreigners, thoſe who wrote in the Norma? 
Times would ha ve given him a fairer Character. 
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F Man to die in his Bed *. 
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Harold's great Credit both at Court and with the Peo- 


je. 
K If the overgrown Power of the Goodwin Family created 


© Uneaſineſs in the King, it was in ſome Meaſure balanc'd Var for 
by the Satisfaction he had in ſeeing his Kingdom excmpt 0 


from War, ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne. But 
this Tranquilliry, which could not but be very grateful to 
a Prince of ſo unwarlike a Temper, was ſomewhat inter- 
rupted by a Quarrel with Macbeth King of Scotland, who 
bad made himſelf Maſter of Cumberland. This little King- 
dom, which for a long while had been under the Protection 
of the Crown of England, was in Diſpute between Mac- 
beth, and Malcolm, a Lord of the Royal Family of Cum- 
berland. Edward eſpouſing the Cauſe of Malcolm, com- 
miſſion d Syward to reſtore him to his Kingdom. This 
War laſted not long. Syward by one deciſive Battle o- 


blig'd Macbeth to abandon Cumberland, and leave his Rival „ 
© in Poſſeſſion of it . Syw4rd had ſcarce finiſh d this Affair, gyyarq! 
| when he was ſeiz d with a Diſtemper that laid him in his 


Grave. When he found he was near his End, he got up- 
on his Legs, and cauſing his Armour to be put on, expir'd 
in that Poſture, declaring it was a ſhameful thing for a brave 


After 


* Mat. Weſtminſter ſays, but without any Authority, that King 
Fdward conquer d all Scotland, and beſtow'd it on Malcolm to 
hold it of him. Others ſcem to ſay he deſtroy'd Macbeth, and 
made Malcolm King of Scotland. Sim. Dunel. But moſt probably 
'twas only of Cumberland. 8 

*: Simeon of Durham ſays, Earl Syward's Son was ſlain in the 
Battle with Macbeth; and Huntingdon adds, that when the News 
was brought him, he ask'd, whether he had received the Wound be- 
fore or behind? and being told, Before ; He only replied, I am glad 
10 hear it. Brompton ſays, he was a Man of almoſt a gigantick Sta- 
ture, and gives us this ſtrange Account of his Grandmother the 
Daughter ofa certain Daniſh Earl As ſhe was one Day walking 
ina Wood near her Father's Houſe, accompanied only with her 
Women, a huge Bear ruſh'd from among the Trees, and fright- 
ning away her Attendants, carried off the young Lady alone; and 
getting her with Child, (he had a Son by him, nam'd Bernd,. 
who was born with Bear's Ears ; however by his Mother's * 


78 
Toſton 


Harold's 
Brother 


made Fart Edward not being Maſter of Reſolution enough to refuk 8 


of Nor- 


thumber- raiſing that Family. Some will have it that this was done R 


Harold”; 


creaſes. Temper procur'd him ſuch Friends every Day, as were ab; 
to ſupport him againſt the Attempts of the King himſelf, 
Tho' he had married the Duke of Mercias Daughte, 
Alfgar Agar his Brother-in-law carried it very coldly towars "i 
33 him, purely out of Envy at his Greatneſs. This Lord, 
Ih, being of a ſtirring and turbulent Spirit, enter d into a da» ! 
| gerous Conſpiracy, and privately held Intelligence wid 
Griffin King of Wales, to the Detriment of the Public“ 
Edward being inform'd of it, had him accus d of Treaſon, i 
and condemn'd to Baniſhment. Alſgar retir'd ro his Friend 
Renires to Griffin, who receiv'd him with open Arms, and fomen- 
3 ed his Diſcontent to the utmoſt of his Power v. Som 
Gritfin. | un 
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After the Death of this Earl, the Government of Ni 
thumberland was beſtow'd on Toſton, Brother to Harold, 


him that Favour, tho' he dreaded nothing more than th: 


out of Policy. They pretend that the King, by making x 
if he ud i” to gratify Harold, fill'd up the vacant Poſt 


with the propereſt Perſon to give a Check to his Ambition, | 
by reaſon of the mutual Jealouſy between the two Brother, * f 


But it does not appear that Harold and Toſton were then a 
variance, tho? tis true, they fell out after wards. Tus 
therefore very imprudently done to truſt any one Family 


with two ſuch important Poſts as Duke of Weſſex, and E 1 


of Northumberland, which puts one Moiety of the King. 


dom in the Power of the two Brothers. Thus the King, f | 


tho he ſtood in the greateſt dread of the Goodwin Fami 


either out of Weakneſs, or falſe Politicks, did every thing | hk 


to render them more powerful. 


But 'twas not only by the King's Favours that EAM 3 : 
Credit in- Harold daily got Ground. His perſonal Merit and libel 


he ſucceeded to her Father's Earldom. In proceſs of Time he pro 7 3 | 
ved a valiant Soldier, and martying, begot the brave Earl Sywark,. a 


who came and ſettled in Engl. nd, Bromp. p. 945. 


* Hiftorians are divided in their Opinions, whether this Earl -Y 


was baniſh'd juſtly or not. Simeon of Durham and Brompton ſay, be 
went to Ireland fi:ſt, and procuring 18 Ships, went and join'd Griff 
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made an Inrnad into Herefordſhire and 
, Earl of that County, who had attempted 
Fo drive em thence. Encourag'd by this Succeſs, they 
began to make farther Advances *, when they met Earl 
old, who ſtopt their Career. He had of his own * are 
Wccord levied an Army in his Governments, and boldly Harold, * 
Wnarch'd towards them, to give them Battle. They 
guickly found the Difference between him and Raduſph. 
Harold, ſuperior in Valour and Conduct, put them to 
out, and compell'd then to retreat into Wales, from 
Sv hence they durſt not come forth any more. A Peace be- Alfgar ro- 
ng the Fruits of this Victory, Harold made uſe of all his /or d. 
ntereſt to obtain a Pardon for Alfgar, and got him at 
ength reſtor'd to his Eſtate and Honours. By this un- 
gommon Act of Generoſity, he gain d the Friendſhip of 
Age, and wonderfully increas'd the Eſteem the World 
had of him before. 
The Reputation Harold acquir'd in this laſt Expedition, 1057. 
bis Generoſity to Agar, his affable and obliging Behavi- The People 
Pur, his beneficent Temper, entirely gain'd him the Hearts 1 »f 
f the People. They began to talk openly, that ſince the 2 
King had no Heirs, no one was ſo worthy to ſucceed him 7, 1b. N 
Hold. The Affection of the Engliſh for the Earl, Crows. 
Pery ſenſibly touch'd Edward, who had all along liv'd in 
Popes of an Opportunity to ruin him. Hitherto it ſeems 
= if this Prince had a Deſign of leaving the Crown to the 
Puke of Normandy, 12 was not ignorant that he had 
Nephew in Hungary, and yet had never once thought of 
calling him Home and ſecuring him the Succeſſion. But 


time aſter th 


nd Ide Moment he found Earl Harold aſpir d to the Crown, 


Wr at leaſt, that the People mark d him out for his Succeſſor, 

Wc judgꝰ'd it would be in vain to ſet up a Foreign Prince, in | 
Wompetition with an Exgliſb Earl back'd with fo great Pow- 
and Credit, This in all Probability was the * | 


bey took and fack'd Hereford, burning the Church and Mo- 
Paſtery with the Relic of King Erhelbert rreacherouſly flain by 


2 ing Offa, Hereford (i. e.) the Ford of the Army, was built as a 


4 rontier in the time of the Heptarchy. This was the only Misfor- 
une that ever happen'd in this City. Camd. 


20 


Edward that induced him at laſt to ſend for Edward his Nephew, 
fend: for the Son of Edmund Ironſide, out of Hungary, He ſhould 


s T 
phew from 
Hungary. 


Death of 
Prince Ed- 
ward, 


and of 
Leofric, 


Nute of 


Mercia. 


Godiva 
Adven- 
ture. 
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have done this long before, had he not deſigned to have 
diſpoſed of the Crown in favour of the other. Prince Ea. 
ward came into England in 1057, bringing with him his 
young Son Edgar, with Margaret and Chriſtina bis Daugh. 
ters, who were all three born in Hungary. The Arrival of 
this Prince, the Son of a King of England, whoſe Memo. 
ry was dear to the Nation, could not but be very accept» 
ble to the Engliſh; and therefore without Heſitation, they 
look'd upon him as the Heir- Apparent to the Crown, ther 
Eſteem for Harold giving place to their Affection for the 
Royal Family. Indeed there was no calling in Queſtion RY 
this young Prince's Right to ſucceed his Uncle, ſince, had 
he not been abſent when 'twas debated who ſhould fit on 
the Throne after Hardicanute, there is no doubt but he 
would have had the Preference even before King Edwal | 
himſelf. Which Conſideration was apparently the Reaſon 
the King his Uncle left him ſo long in Hungary, leſt hi | 
Preſence might occaſion ſome dangerous Commotions, 
But this Prince, who ſeemed deſigned for the Crown, died 
ſoon after his Arrival in England, leaving his jaſt, thi 
empty Title, to Edgar his Son, ſirnamed 33 4 
Leofric, Dube of Mercia, quickly followed him, this 
ſame Year. Hiſtorians gi ve this Lord a great Character; Þ* 
but eſpecially they extol Godiva his W if, above all tie 
Women in her Time. Tis related of this Lady, thatin 
order to free the Inhabitants of Coventry from a heavy Tu 
laid on them by her Husband, ſhe readily conſented to pe · 
form a very extraordinary Act. The Earl, upon her i- 
terceeding in their Behalf, told her, he would eaſe them of 
their Burden, provided ſhe would ride on Horſeback n» 
ked from one End of the Town to the other. This Con» 
dition gave the Burghers but little Hopes of being reliev d. 
But Godiva undertook the Matter, covering her ger by 
with 
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(i. e.) Truly Noble, to denote his beine of Poyal Blood, His Ft : 
ther, Prince Edward, firn»m'd the Gu;-14w, was buricd at & 
Paul's London, Sax. Ann. MLVII. h 
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with her Hair, and commanding all Perſons to keep within 
Doors and from their Windows, on Pain of Death. How 
great ſoever the Penalty was, there was one, who could 
not forbear giving one Look, out of Curioſity, but it coſt 


him his Life. In Memory of whom, there is « Statue of 


a Man looking out of a Window, always kept in a certain 
Houſe at Coventry *. Agar ſucceeded to his Father's 
Earldom, by Harold's Intereſt, who earneſtly interceeded 


for him. 


Harold's Ambition and Hopes had new Life put in them 163: 
by Prince Edward's Death. Tis true, he had left a Son be- Harold a/. 
hind him, but ſo young that it ſeemed no hard Matter to 27er 
ſer him by. Beſides, it was poſſible he might die before ©9%®: 4. 


the King. Accordingly Harold was reſolved ro make 
the beſt of the preſent favourable Conjuncture. But be- 
fore he openly diſcovered his Deſigns, he thought it re- 
quiſite to get out of the Hands of the Duke of Normandy, 
Ulzoth his Brother and Hacume his Nephew, whom the Earl 
his Father had given for Hoſtages to the King. Bur tho” 
he was very urgent in demanding them, alledging, that 
ſince Goodwin was dead, there was no Manner of Reaſon 
to keep them any longer, and that would be highly unjuſt 


* But whether this be fo or no, there is a Proceſſion or Caval- 
cade (till made there every Year, in Memory of Godiva, with a 
Figure repreſenting a naked Woman riding thro' the City. The 
Pictures of Leofric and Godiva were alſo ſet up in the Windows of 
Trinity Church, with this Inſeription: 


1 Luric, for the Love of Thee, 
Do ſet Coventry Tell-free. 


This City had its Name either from the Convent new- built and 
richly endow'd by Leofric. or as ſome will have it, from a Rivulet 
running thro' it, now cail'd Sherburn, but in an old Charter of the 
Priory Cuentford. This City was famous for its Walls, which wete 
demoliſh'd in Charle; the 1's Time, acd the Gates only left ſtand- 
ing. In one of which, nam'd Gefford, is to be ſeen the vaſt Si- 
bone of a Boar, which they tell you was ſlain by Guy Earl of N ar- 
wick, after he had with his Sneut turn'd up the Pool or Pond now 
call d Swan ſwell Pool, but in antient Charters, Swineſwell. Here 
8 alſo a fine Croſs built (33 Hen. VIII.) by Sit William Hollies Lord 
Mayor of London. Camd. | 
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to deprive them of the Benefit of an Exgliſʒ Education, 


yet he could not prevail with the King. Eduard always ; ? 
ut him off with ſaying, they were not in his Power, but 
in the Duke of Normanay's, and therefore to him he was | 


to make Application. In fine, Harold perceiving he could 
get no other Anſwer from him, deſired leave to go into 
Nor mandy, to ſollicite the Duke for their Deliverance. His 
Requeſt was very readily granted. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the King, than the Ears Reſolution of going 
to Normandy, not at all queſtioning but the Duke would 
detain him there. At leaſt, he hop'd Duke William would 
take ſuch Meaſures as would free him from all Obſtaclesthe 

Earl might lay in his way. | 
He ſets out Harold having obtained the King's Conſent, embarked 
= * for Roan, without the leaſt Suſpicion of the Danger he 
ay. was running into, being ignorant of the King's Intention 
with relation to the Succeſſion *. Hardly was he got at 
Sea, but a Tempeſt aroſe, which drove him on the Coaft 
of Picardy, and compelled him to put in at one of the 
Ports of the Earl of Ponthien, where he was immediately 
1s ſeiz'd by ſeized. As ſoon as he knew who he was, they carried him 
the Earl of to Gwido Earl of Ponthien, who, glad to find himſelf 
Ponthicu. Maſter of ſo rich a Prize, was reſolved to ſet a round Price 
on his Head, It would have been a difficult Thing for 
Harold to have got off, had he not, whilſt he pretended 
b to treat about his Ranſom, found the means to inform 
the Duke of Normandy how Matters ſtood with him. 
As ſoon as the Duke received the News, he ſent and de- 


manded 


* Haro!d's going to Normandy is variouſly related as to the 
Time, Manner and Occaſion of it. With our Author agree Sime- 
on of Durham, Brompton, and Eadmer, only with this Addition, 
that King Edward toretold him what would happen to him. 
Malmsbury ſays the Occation of it was this. Harold being at his 
Houſe at Boſenham in Suſſex, had a Mind to go out in a Fiſhers 
boat tor his Diverſion, but failing further than he was aware, a 
Tempeſt aroſe and drove him as is here related by Rapin. 
Matthew Paris believes allo, he was driven by a Tempeſt to Ner- 
mandy, where to gain his Liberty he was forc'd to do as is here re- 
lated. do uncertain are Tr2ditional Accounts! Our Authors Con- 
duct thro' this whole Aſtair ſeems to be the moſt natural and likely. 
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n, manded the Priſoner of the Earl of Ponthieu, letting him of at 
ys know, that he had no manner of Pretence to detain a Strav- |, 4 rok 2 
ut ceer that was going to Roar, and by a Tempeſt caſt on his ; Roan, 
23 Coaſts. The Earl not daring to diſpute the Caſe with the 

d Dube, ſer the Priſoner at Liberty, who immediately went 

to on to Roar. Duke William not being ignorant of Ha- ng = 
lis rola's Deſigns on the Crown of England, was at a great 5 10 70 a8, 
re Loſs how to behave towards him. He had but two Ways 

ng to tale, both equally dangerous. He muſt either detain 

d Harold by Force, or try to gain him by fair Means. If 

Id be went the firſt way to work, he was apprehenſive of de- 


be ching himſelf too ſoon, ſince *rwould not be for his In- 
tereſt, that the Exgliſh as yet ſhould know he had any 
ed | Thoughts of ſucceeding to the Crown. Beſides, Harold 
he | had ſo many Friends in the Kingdom, 'twas to be fear'd 
an the detaining him would occaſion a Rupture between Ex- 
at land and Normandz, which would break all the Meaſures 
the King ſhould take in his Favour. And indeed, in caſe 
he Eaduurd ſhould die during the War, how was it poſſible for 


et bc — a 


ly þ* him to leave the Crown to a Prince that was actually in 
m; Arms againſt the Engliſh Nation? Moreover, Harold be- 
ring Duke of Weſſex and Earl of Kent, all the ſtrong Places 
ce in the Southern Parts were in the Hands of his Creatures, 
r and conſequently this would lay great Obſtacles in the 
dd Duke's way. In fig the Duke had not perfect Informa- 
m tion what Steps Harald had made to pave this Way to the 
n. Crown; as on the other Hand, Hareld was ignorant of 


e. the Deſigus of the King and Duke. The Duke conlider'd 
d further, that by detaining Fareldin Priſon, he ſhould break 
the moſt ſacred Rights of Hoſpitality, which a great Soul 
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WM could not be guilty of without offering extreme violence to 

„itt ſelf. Theſe Conſiderations induc'd him to take the other 

mn, Courſe, tho? it was no leſs dangerous. By laying himſelf ze endea- 
n. open to Harold. he put it in his Power to prevent the Ex- ve. 70 
"us cccution of his Deſigns. However, believing he ſhould pen 
= = gain him by putting ſo great a Truſt in him, he plainly 2 him 
n. told him the Hopes he had of one Day mounting the % De- 
„ I Throne of England, grounded on the Good -will the King ſigus. 
„Vor. II. M 2 bore 


Harold 
diſſembles 
the Mat- 
ter, and 
promiſes to 
ftand by 
the Duke. 
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bore him *. This Diſcovery was followed with large p R 
miſes, in caſe he would ſupport his Pretenſions, and the hi 
Aſſurance of a Reward proportionable to ſo important N 
Piece of Service. He let him know moreover, that Hr 
aſpiring to the Crown, tho' not of the Royal Family, P. 
no Secret to him, and endeavoured to make him ſenſibly ſc 
how many Difficulties he had to encounter before he cou th 
attain to his Ends. To divert him from his Purpoſe, H 
laid before him all the Obſtacles hemuſt naturally expect u te: 
meet with, as well from Edgar, as the other Engliſh Lord 


who would look on his Ambition with a jealous Eye. 1 
theſe Conſiderations he added this material one. He roungli 

ly gave him to underſtand, that provided he was ſo for 
nate, as to ſurmount allthe Obſtacles he had mentioned, wil 


would ſtill find in him an Enemy, who wanted neithe 
Money nor Arms, nor Friends to maintain * as he wlll wi 
reſolved to defend to the laſt drop of his Blood. In fin p 


he repreſented to him, that in caſe he was bent to purſue hl 
firſt Deſign, inſtead of ſecuring, as he might now do, ii 
Power and Grandeur, ſecond to none but the Supreme, ix 
ran the risk of loſing a certain Good, for the Hopes of 
very great Uncertainty. 2 
Harold was too wiſe not to ſee that on this Occaſion H 
had but one Courſe to take; which was, to make as if he wer 
convinced by the Reaſons the Duke had alledged. Hf 
returned him therefore in Anſwer, That indeed, before thi 
Arrival of Prince Edward, he had been of Opinion, th 
had the King died without Heirs, he was as worthy wil 
aſcend the Throne as any other Nobleman of the King 
dom. He even owned, that he had gone fo far as 1 
take ſome Meaſures, which might give him hopes of Sul 
ceſs : But that he had dropt his Deſign ever ſince the com 
ing of Edward, being ſenſible there was no Room to pre 
tend to the Crown, as long as there were Princes of 5 
Royal 


We 


— 


J 
*4 
* Simeon of Durham ſays, the Nuke told Harold that Eduard 1 
whilſt at his Court, promis 'd to ſettle the Crown of England u 1 


kim, p. 196. : 
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Royal Family in England. In fine, he added, that ſince 
he was acquainted with his Pretenſions, and the King's 
Mind, which till then he had been ignorant of, he had much 
ST rather the Kingdom ſhould be governed by fo great a 
prince as the Duke was, than by Edgar Atheling, who 
WT ſcarce knew how to govern himſelf. o convince him 
che more that he was in good earneſt, he came to Terms 
= with him, and among others, demanded one of his Daugh- 
ters in Marriage, as a Reward for the Service he deſign'd to 
do him. Whatever Harold requir'd was immediately and 
WS joy fully complied with. Bur as the Princeſs the Duke de- 
1 ſign'd for him was too young, the intended Marriage Was 
put off till time convenient. In the Interim, Duke u. 
lu, not truſting wholly to Harold's bare Word, made 
bim ſwear on the Goſpels that he would punctually perform 
W what he had promis'd ; eſpecially, that he would never at- 
= tempt to mount the Throne of England. This Agreement 
“being made, they parted both of them extremely well ſatiſ- 
fed in outward Appearance, and Harold return'd into Eng- 
ne was no ſooner at Liberty, but he look'd upon his Harold 
= Oath as extorted from him, and conſequently not binding, fakes new 
ne could not underſtand upon what Grofinds the Duke of 222 
= Normandy could pretend to the Crown of England, or by 20. Succeſe * 5 
SS what Right Edward could transfer it to a Foreigner. And ſion 10 ; 
= therefore, ſo far was he from any Thoughts of ſtanding to ##m/lf. 
his Engagements, that he was reſolv'd to take the Advan- 
tage of the Duke's entruſting him with his Deſigns, by 
3 ing Matters fo as to render them abortive. From 
= thence-forward he usꝰd a double Diligence to ſtrengthen his 
= Party in ſuch a manner, as ſhould put it out of the Power 
of che King or Duke to lay any Obſtacles in his Way, If 
= hitherto he had entertain'd any Scruple with d to 
Prince Edgar, it entirely vaniſh'd upon conſideration that 


*The Duke made Harold ſwear to deliver up Dover as ſoon as 
King Edward was dead. Then loading him with Preſents, diſmiſs'd 
him with his Nephew Hacune, promiſing to bring aver Ulnoth 


his pay 8 he himſelf ſhould come into Exgland. Sim. 
nel. p. 196, 
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in mounting the Throne himſelf he ſhould do no Injury 


to that Prince, ſince the Crown would be otherwiſe dil. | 3 
poſed of even by his Uncle the King. He exerted there. 
fore his Endeavours to ſecure an Intereſt in all the great 3 


Lords of the Kingdom; which he found no hard Matter 
to do. The Duke of Normandy was abſent, and but little 


known 1n England, where moreover the Normans were A} 


extremely hated. Prince Edgar, by reaſon of his Youth, F* 


was in no Condition to put a Stop to proceedings ſo deſtruc- vi 


tive to his Claims. As for the King, he was ſo unreſolv'd | 


in the Affair of the Succeſſion, that he promoted the Inte- 


reſt neither of the Prince his Nephew, nor of the Duke. ; 


He was no doubt at a Loſs how to reconcile the two Steps 
he had made ; the promiſing the Duke of Normandy, and 
the recalling his Nephew from Hungary. He had no far 
ther view, than the paſſing his Days in Peace, without 
troubling himſelf about what ſhould happen after his 
Death. Thus every thing concurring to favour Harold, 
Deſigns, he omitted nothing thar might ſerve to confirm 
the good Opinion the Exgliſʒ had of him. To which 
End, two very good Opportunities offer'd quickly af- 
ter. 

1063, The Web having renew 'd their Incurſions under Grif- 
ws ; fin their King, Harold and Tofton his Brother join'd their 
—_ Forces to repulſe them. They were ſo unfortunatein this 
Sim. Dun. Expedition, that, after having had the better ſeveral times of 
Flor. the Welſh, they compelled them to dethrone Griffin, and 

become tributary to England. Griffin being reſtor'd after- 
wards, and renewing the War with the Engliſß, Harold 
march'd to the Frontiers of Wales, and ſtruck ſuch a Ter- 
ror into the Velſb, that they ſent him the Head of their 
King F. This Event, which demonſtrated how formida- 


ble 


* This was the End of Griffyth ap Lhewelyn, to whom the Welſh 
Chronicles give the Character of a valiant and generous Prince, and 
for the molt Part victorious, till now he periſhed by the Treachery 
of his own People. Ha- old ſent the Head with the gilded Stern of 
Griffin's Ship, which the Welſ> had brought withthe Head, to the 
King at Glowcefler. Florence of Worceſter adds, that the Brothels 
ot Griffin ſwore Fealty to Rarold as well as to the King. 


| FR with ſuch Severity, and committed ſo many Acts of In- 
| | { juſtice, that in fine, the People not being able to bear his 


© ble Harold was to the Enemies of the Kingdom, confirn'd 


[2 


the Engliſb in their Opinion, that he, who knew fo well 
how to defend it, deferv'd to wear the Crown. 
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Another thing happen'd alſo, which added new Luſtre Toflon 
to Harold's Character, by affording him an Opportunity 4r9ve ows 


Jof giving Proofs of his Moderation and Equity, as he hed one. 


J jaſt done of his Valour and Conduct. Toſfon his Bro- 


land. 
ther, Earl of Northumberland, treated the Northumbrians 


Cruelties any longer, took up Arms againſt him, and ex- 
pelld him Northumberland. This Action being of a Harold 
dangerous Conſequence, Harold was order d to go and ſen te re- 
> chaſtiſe them, and reſtore his Brother. As ſoon as ecame . vow: 
be them, the Northwmbrians ſent Deputies to inform him 5 f 
of the Reaſons of their riſing. They told him, they i, being 
had no Deſign of withdrawing their Obedience from the drove out. 
King, but only from-an unjuſi and crue] Governour, who 
© excrcis'd over them a T yrannical Power, which neither 
they nor their Forefathers had ever been accuſtom'd to. At Malm. 
the ſame time, they pave him to underſtand, that they 
£2 were reſolv'd to hazard their Lives, rather than ſubmit to 


- 


the like Power again. However, they ſolemnly proteſted, 
that provided the King would ſet over them one that 
vould govern them according to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of their Country, nothing ſhould be able to ſhake their 
N Fidelity. To theſe Remonſtrances they added a lon 
Liſt of the Grievances they had ſuffer*'d under Toſton, > 
> entreated Harold to prefer the Good of the Publick before 
= the Intereſts of his own Family. Harold finding that 
= this Affar related chiefly to Toſton, and that the King was 
not directly concerned in it, ſent an impartial Account of 
© the whole Matter to the Court. At the ſame time he in- 
© terceeded for the Northambrians ; and not content with 
obtaining their Pardon, he procur'd them Adorkard, the 
Son of Agar Duke of Mercia, for their Governour *. 


1 


* 
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| * Whom they themſelves earneſtly deſir'd to have. The occaſion 
; | of 
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ons of the Northern People, and knit the Band of Friend. 
ſhip between him and Agar cloſer than before; which 


was abſolurely neceſſary for the bringing about his De. | 


: ſigns. 

- b But if by theſe Actions he encreas'd in Favour with thy 

Teton People, he exaſperated by them to the laſt Degree his Bro 

| ther Toſton, who never forgave him. But as it was not in 
his Power to vent his Fury on Harold's Perſon, he tum 
it upon ſome of his Domeſticks, whom he caus'd to be cut 


. 


WET WET 


— 


By theſe juſt Proceedings he entirely gain'd the Affeci. 


in Pieces, then to be barrell'd up, and ſent to his Brothe 
for a Preſent. After ſo barbarous an Action, not daringt þ 


ſtay any longer in England, he retir d into Flanders to EAI 


Baldiuin his Father - in- law. 

1065, Whilſt Harold was thus paving his Way to the Crown, 
1 Edward gave himſelf but little Trouble about the Buſinel 
1 2 _ of the Succeſſion, which he had exceedingly embroil'd by 
7 De . 
dication of the Engagement he had enter'd into with the Duke af 
#heChurch Normandy. His Thoughts were wholly engroſs'd about 


of Weſt- building the Church and Monaſtery of Weſtminſter ; ot 


minſter. : 
utter. which he hid out the Money he ſhould have expended i 

| a Jour- 

' of their Inſurrection at this very time was this: One Goſpatrict, 1 


great Officer in Northumberland, having been murther'd at Court 
by Queen Editha's Order, (tho' this ſeems cantrary to her meek 
and pious Temper) on account of a Quarrel between him and be 
Brother Toffon, and he likewiſe killing in his own Lodgings twoof 
Goſpatricks Friends, the People incenſed at it, and at his other 
Grievances above-mentioned, roſe to a Man, and were not ap- 
peas'd till he was baniſhed the Land. Flor. Sim. Dun. 

* Huntingdon (who had heard many Tales about the Hatred ad 
Goodwin's Sons to one another) tells us another Story of this Mit- 
ter. The King as he was at dinner ordering Harold to ſerve him 
with the Cup, Toſton was ſo enrag'd at his being preferred before 
him, that he flew in his Face in the King's Preſence, and pulld 
him down to the Ground by his Hair. But the Soldiers coming in 
and parting them, Toſton in a Rage left the Court, and going to hi 
Brother's Country Houſe, ſerv'd his Domeſticksas is aboverelat 
Upon which the King commanded him to be haniſh'd, and th 
Northumbrians expelled him their Country. But this does not 
ſeem probable; for what Occaſion had the Northumbrian 0 
riſe againſt him, ſeeing he was baniſhed before by the King 
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a Journey he had formerly vowed to take to Rome, from 
which he was diſpens'd with by the Pope upon that Condi- 
tion. In this very Place, call'd Thorney by the Saxons, ſtood 
formerly a famous Temple ſacred to Apollo, Sebert, King 
of Eſſex, after he had embraced the Goſpel, converted this 
Pagan Temple into a Chriſtian Church, which was de- 
ſtroy'd by the Danes. This Church, after having lain a 
long timein Ruins, Edward undertook the rebuilding of it, 
with an adjoining Monaſtery, which from its lying Neſt of 
London, was called Weſtminſter *. In proceſs of Time a 
City was built here by Degrees, which almoſt rivalled 
London itſelf, Theſe two Cities, ſeparated only by a Gate, 
have diſtin&t Magiſtrates and Privileges, though they have 
often been confounded under the common Name of Lon- 
don. The Church and Monaſtery being finiſhed towards 
the latter End of the Year 1065, Edward was deſirous the 
Dedication ſhould be performed in a very ſolemn Manner, 
To this End he convened at London a General Aſſembly, at 
which were preſent all the Biſhops and Great Men of the 
Kingdom, who were to be Witneſſes of this Ceremony. At 
this very time it was, that the King was ſeiz d with a ſud- 
den Illneſs, of which he died in a few Days. As ſoon as 
he found the Time of his Diſſolution drew near, his prin- 
cipal Care was the finiſhing the Ceremony, on account 
whereof the Aſſembly had been conven'd *. As for the 
Succeiſion, he would not meddle with it, ſurrounded as it 
was with ſo many Difficulties. In his own Mind he was 


© for the Duke of Normandy : The Right was manifeſtly 


* It was dedicated to St. Peter. This Fabrick of Edward's wigs 
cemoliſhed by Henry III. about 160 Years after, who creed a new 
one, which was 50 Vears in building. The A4bors very much en- 
larged it on the H. ſide, and Henry VII. added to the Eaſt a Cha- 
tied in his newly dedicated Church, 5 

The Great Men alſo ſign'd the Charter of the Privileges and 
Immunities granted to the Church, to which was annexed. as is 
laid, the firſt Great- Seal uſed in Englund Though Tyrrel thinks 
other Kings might have Seals to their Charters, though they are 
now detac'd. B. VI. p. 99. | 


Vor, II. N in | 
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Fdward's 
Death in 
Decem- 


ber, 1065. 


His Cha- 
rafter. 
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in Prince Edgay his Nephew : but Harold had the Hearts 1 
and Hands of the Engliſh The Caſe ſtanding thus, the | * 


Difficulties, which he could never bring himſelf to deter. 
mine while he was in Health, were become inſurmountable 
in the Condition he was in, and therefore hereſolv'd to leave 
the Deciſion of the Matter to God alone. 

In the mean while Harold was not idle. Almoſt all the 
Lords of the Kingdom, both Spiritual and Temporal, be- 
ing then aſſembled at London, he found the Means to get 
them to come to a Reſolution of ſending Deputies to the 
dying King to entreat him to name a Succeſſor. But at the 
fame time, they had Orders to inſinuate to the King, that 
in caſe he nominated any but Harold, he would infallibly 
embroil the Kingdom in endleſs Troubles, which would be 
inconſiſtent with his Wiſdom and the Affection he had all 
along expreis d for his People. Edward, not being then in 
a Condition to examine a Propoſal of this Nature, replied, 
Thar ſince they were met in a Body, he left it to them to 
chuſe him whom they judg'd moſt worthy to rule over 
them. He died a few Moments after, leaving the Succeſ- 
ſion as unſettled at his Death as ir had been during his 
Life. 

This Prince, who was born at Giflip * near Oxford, 
reign'd 24 Years, without any Moleſtation from foreign 
Enemies. However, he can't be ſaid to have reign'd hap- 
pily, ſince he liv'd in continual Fears, occaſioned by the 
overgrown Power of Earl Goodwin and his Family. His 
mild and peaceable Temper werea great Means however to 

rocure him ſome Tranquillity. Had he attempted the 
3 Goodwin 's Pride, and the leſſening Harold's Pow- 
er, he would moſt certainly have involved himſelf in Trou- 
bles, from whence he would have found it a hard Matter to 
extricate himſelf. But by ſhutting his Eyes at their ſe- 


cret 


* Now Iſlip. In the Chapel here, called the Xing's Chapel, not 
many Years ſince ſtood a Font, the ſame, as Tradition has conſtantly 
geliver'd it down, wherein Edward the Confeſſor was bapt1z'd. But 
being put to an indecent Uſe, was at laſt remov'dto the Garden 
ot Sir Henry Brown, Bart. of Nether-Riddingron in Oxſordſhirt. 
44d. to Camd. | 
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crer Practices, feigning to know nothing of their Deſigns, 


| he prevented them from acting more openly, caus d them to 


lay their Schemes at a greater Diſtance, and by that means 
gain'd time to arrive at the End of his Days. He was re- 
markable neither for his Virtues nor his Vices; and his natu- 
tal Parts were but mean. His Piety has been exceedingly 
cried up, and has acquir'd him the glorious Title of Con- 
feſſor ; and yet we don't find he was any Sufferer on ac- 
count of his Religion, unleſs we ſhould look upon as a 
fort of Martyrdom, the Mortifications he privately laid up- 
on himſelf out of a Religious Motive. It is certain, he 
was very charitable, and laid out in Alms the Sums other 
Princes vainly laviſh away upon their Pleaſures. Thisjoin'd 
to his bountiful Temper, of which he gave from time to 


time uncommon Inſtances, made him pals for a Saint among 
the People, and particularly among the Monks, who reap'd 


great Advantages from his liberal Diſpoſition. They have 


© not been ſatisfied with extolling his Virtues to the Skies, 


* but have even, if I may ſay ſo, canonix d his very Faults, 


and endeavour'd to put them off as ſo many Proofs of his 


Holineſs. Of this we need no other Witneſs but his own Ailred. 


Hiſtorian or rather Panegyriſt, who attributes his voluntary 


5 Chaſtity to a Vow he made before his Marriage. This 


Writer aſſures us, that Edward eſpous d Editha the Daugh- 
ter of Goodwin purely to exerciſe his Virtue by a continual 
Temptation. But 'tis eaſy to ſee, he ated from a very dif- 
ferent Motive, ſince he got rid of his Wife the Moment 


be thought he could do it with Safety. However, the 


Opinion of his Sanctitiy having by degrees taken deep 
Root in the Minds of the People, he was canoniz'd by 
Pope Alexander III. by the Name of Edward the Can- 


feſſor *, 


It was not thought enough to allow this Prince all the 


Virtue neceſſary to carry him to Heaven, unleſs he had 


a Place given him alſo among the Saints of the firſt Claſs, 


* About 200 Years after his Death. There was likewiſe a Bull 


of Pope Innocent IV. to fix the 4nniverſary, and order the Solem- 
| Airy of the Feſtiual. Martyrel. Rom. baronins Jan. 5. 
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We are told he was favour'd with ſeveral Revelations, with | 
the Gift of Prophecy, and many other miraculous Powers; 


for the Proof of which ſuch weak and trifling Inſtances 
are produc'd, as are not worth mentioning. However, 1 
can't paſs over in Silence one ſpecial Privilege he is faid to 
receive from Heaven, of curing the King's Evil. Tis & 
ven affirm'd, this Privilege has deſcended upon the Kings 
of England his Succeſſors. Hence the Cuſtom in Ex. 
land 4 the King's Touching for the Evil at a certain Time 
of the Year *. But the late King William III. of Glen 


* Tt will not he amiſsto relate the firſt Inſtance of this Heredita- 
ry Miracle, as Mr. Collier calls it. A young married Woman having 
the Misfortune to be barren, and troubled at the ſame Time with 
the Diſtemper ſince call'd the Kimg's Evil, was, after all human Means 
had been tried in vain, admoniſhed in a Viſion to go to the King, 
by whoſe Merits ſhe ſhould be cur'd upon his Waſhing, Touching, 
and Signmg with the Croſs the Parts affected. The Woman runs to 
Court next Morning overjoyed, and tells the King the whole Mat. 
ter; who thereupon diſdains not to Waſh, Touch and Croſs her pu- 
rrified Sores, which immediately breaking, and Corruption and 
Worms burſting out, the Parts were ina few Days healed without 
the leaſt Scar remaining; and moreover, her Barrenneſs was re- 
mpved, and ſhe ſoon became the joyful Mother of Children. This 
is the firſt Act, as it is given us by Ailred in his Hiſtory of the Liſe 
and Miracles of Edward the Confeſſor, ot that Suternatural Powet, 
enjoy'd by the Kings of England ever ſince. But though Mr. Col- 
lier ſays, to diſpute this Matter is to go to the Exceſſes of Scepti- 
ciſm, yet there are ſome, who doubt of it on the following Ac. 
counts. 

I. This Power is generally fix d to the Lineal Succeſſion ; where- 
as tis plain, there was no ſuch thing in thoſe Days, neither was Es- 
ward himſelf the next Heir. 

I. Tis plain from Ailred, that this Priviledge was given him not 
as a King, but 2s a Saint: ard Malmsury ſays, they are to be 
blam'd that attribute it to his Royalty and not to his Sanctity. Con- 
ſequently there is no Reaſon his Succeſſors, who were certainly no 


Saints, ſhould be ſo highly favour'd of Heaven. 


III. Ailred reckons up many other Miracles which he performed; 
as the reſtoring to their Sight Six or Seven blind Men, exc. but does 
not ſay a Word of his Power of curing the Evil deſcending to his 
Succeſſors, any more than his Power of reſtoring the Blind to their 
Sight, or of his removing Barrenneſs, which one would think ſhould 


be join d to the other, ſince they were cured both by the ſame Toxcb. 


. 
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Memory, was ſo perſuaded he ſhould do no Injury to 
aach 3 inflictel with this Diſtemper, by not Touch- 
ine them, that he refrained from doing it all his Reign. 
The Kings of France have claim'd the ſame Privilege ever 
ſince the Time of Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian King of that 
Kingdom &. ; 

What has been moſt cried up in King Edward, was his 
Good. Nature, which they have endeavoured to ſet off by 


* ſeveral Inſtances : I ſhall content my ſelf with producing 
two of them as a Specimen of the reſt. One Day being 
hid down upon the Bed, one of his Domeſticks, who did 
© not know he was inthe Room, ſtole ſome Money out of a 
| Cheſt he found open, which the King let him carry off 


without ſaying a Word, Quickly after, the Boy return- 
ing to make a ſecond Attempt, the King calld out to him 
without the leaſt Paſſion, Sirrah, you'd beſt be ſatisfied with 
what you've got, for if my Chamberlain comes and catches 
jou, he'll not only take away all you have ſtol n, but alſo 
whip you ſeverely xt. Another Time, as he was hunting, 
a Countryman maliciouſly ſpoiling his Sport, he gallop'd 
upto him, and ſaid to him in Anger, By our Lady, I would 
br revenged on thee if 'twas in my Power, Theſe are the 
inconteffable Proofs of his eaſy and good Nature, which, 


according 


IV. As there is no evident Reaſon why the Kings of England 
{hould have this Privilege above any other Chriſtian Prince, ſo if 
Heaven had granted ſuch a Power to our Kings, one would think 
they (hould have it in ſuch a Degree as to render it viſible to all, and 
that the Cure ſhould immediately follow the Touch : Whereas 
Multitudes are not cured at all, and thoſe that are pretended to be 
to, not till a conſiderable Time after they have been touch'd. 

* This Miracle is appropriated by Laarentius, Phyſician to Hen- 
V, to the Crown of France; but Dr. Tucker is even with him, 
tor he makes the Kings of France to do it by Virtue of their Alli- 
ance to the Royal Family of England. And Mr. Collier will have 
the Antiquity of this Power to be on the Side of Englind, ſince 
he ſays, Lewis the Godly was the firſt that Touch'd for the Evil 200 
Years after our Edward. Eccl. Hiſt. 

The Story goes on, that the Chamberlain coming in after the 
Pay was gone, and miſſing the Money, fell into a great Rage; but 
the King calmly ſaid to him, Be contented, it may be the peor Rogue 
that has it wants it more than wo do M there's enough left for Hs. Ail- 


red. Vit. Ed. p. 376. X. Scrip- | 
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We are told he was favour'd with ſeveral Revelations, with 
the Gift of Prophecy, and many other miraculous Powers ; 
for the Proof of which ſuch weak and trifling Inſtances 
are produc d, as are not worth mentioning. However, I 
can't paſs over in Silence one ſpecial Privilege he is ſaid to 
receive from Heaven, of curing the King's Evil. Tis & 
ven affirm'd, this Privilege has deſcended upon the Kings 
of England his Succeſſors. Hence the Cuſtom in Er 
land ct the King's Touching for the Evil at a certain Time 
of the Year *. But the late King William III. of Gion 

Ou; 


* Tt will not he amiſsto relate the firſt Inſtance of this Heredita- 
ry Miracle, as Mr. Collier calls it. A young married Woman having 
the Misfortune to be barren, and troubled at the ſame Time with 
the Diſtemper ſince call'd the King's Evil, was, after all human Means 
had been tried in vain, admoniſhed in a Viſion to go to the King, 
by whoſe Merits ſhe ſhould be cur'd upon his Waſhing, Touching, 
and Signing with the Croſs the Parts affected. The Woman runs to 
Court next Morning overjoyed, and tells the King the whole Mat. 
ter; who thereupon diſdains not to Waſh, Touch and Croft her pu- 
rrified Sores, which immediately breaking, and Corruption and 
Worms burſting out, the Parts were ina few Days healed without 
the leaſt Scar remaining; and moreover, her Barrenneſs was re- 
mpved, and the ſoon became the joyful Mother of Children. This 


is the firſt Act, as it is given us by Ailred in his Hiſtory of the Liſe 


and Miracles of Edward the Confeſſor, ot that Suternatural Power, 
enjoy'd by the Kings of England ever ſince. But though Mr. Col. 


lier ſays, to diſpute this Matter is to go to the Exceſſes of Scepti- 


ciſm, yet there are ſome, who doubt of it on the following Ac- 
COUnts. 

I. This Power is generally fix d to the Lineal Succeſſion ; where. 
as tis plain, there was no ſuch thing in thoſe Days, neither was Ed. 
ward himſelf the next Heir. 

II. Tis plain from Ailred, that this Priviledge was given him not 
as a King, but as a Saint: and Afalmsgury ſays, they are to be 
blam'd that attribute it to his Royalty and not to his Sanctity. Con- 
ſequently there is no Reaſon his Succeſſors, who were certainly no 
Samts, ſhould be ſo highly favour'd of Heaven. 

III. Ailredreckons up many other Miracles which he performed; 
as the reſtoring to their Sight Six or Seven blind Men, exc. but does 
not ſay a Word of his Power of curing the Evil deſcending to his 
Succeſſors, any more than his Power of reſtoring the Blind to their 
Sight, or of his removing Barrenneſs, which one would think ſhould 
be join d to the other, fince they were cured both by the ſame Toxcs. 
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* gs Memory, was ſo perſuaded he ſhould do no Injury to 
|: Oh was were inflicted with this Diſtemper, by not Touch- 
ung ihem, that he refrained from doing it all his Reign. 


The Kings of France have claim'd the ſame Privilege ever 


| ſince the Time of Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian King of that 
: Kingdom *. 


What has been moſt cried up in King Edward, was his 


* God: Nature, which they have endeavoured to ſet off by 
* ſeveral Inſtances : I ſhall content my ſelf with producing 
to of them as a Specimen of the reſt. One Day being 
laid down upon the Bed, one of his Domeſticks, who did 
dot know he was in the Room, ſtole ſome Money out of a 
\ Cheſt he found open, which the King let him carry off 


without ſaying a Word, Quickly after, the Boy return- 
ing to make a ſecond Attempt, the King calPd out ro him 
without the leaſt Paſſion, Sirrah, you'd beſt be ſatisfied with 
what you've got, for if my Chamberlain comes and catches 
jou, he'll not only take away all you have ſtol n, but alſo 
whip you ſeverely Dt. Another Time, as he was hunting, 
a Countryman maliciouſly ſpoiling his Sport, he gallop'd 
up to him, and ſaid to him in Anger, By our Lady, I would 
br revenged on thee if 'twas in my Power, Theſe are the 
ES Proofs of his eaſy and good Nature, which, 


according 


IV. As there is no evident Reaſon why the Kings of Frgland 
hould have this Privilege above any other Chriſtian Prince, ſo if 
Heaven had granted ſuch a Power to our Kings, one would think 
they (hould have it in ſuch a Degree as to render it viſible to all, and 
that the Cure ſhould immediately follow the Touch: Whereas 
Multitudes are not cured at all, and thoſe that are pretended to be 
fo, not till a conſiderable Time after they have been touch'd. 

* This Miracle is appropriated by Laurentius, Phyſician to Hen- 
V, to the Crown of France; but Dr. Tucker is even with him, 
torhe makes the Kings of France todo it by Virtue of their Alli- 
ance to the Royal Family of England. And Mr. Collier will have 
the Antiquity of this Power to be on the Side of Englind, ſince 
he lays, Lewis the Godly was the firſt that Touch'd ſor the Evil 200 
Years after our Edward. Eccl. Hiſt. 

The Story goes on, that the Chamberlain coming in after the 
boy was gone, and miſſing the Money, fell into a great Rage; but 
the King calmly ſaid to him, Be contented, it may be the peor Rogue 
that has it wants it more than wo do M there's enough left for Hs. All- 


red. Vit. Ed. p. 376, X. Scrip . 
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HAROLD 
II. 
1085. 
elefted by 
the Aſſem- 
bly Gene- 

pal, 


Th? Hiſtory of ENGLAND Vol. II. 7 | 
according to his Paueg yriſts, raiſe him far above all othey | © 


Men. 


Edward was the laſt King of Ecbert's Race, tho' not 
the laſt Saxon King, as ſome have affirmed, ſince his Suc- | 


ceſſor was of that Nation. Had not this weak Prince pre- 
poſterouſly abſtain'd from converſing with his Queen, a ve. 
ry beautiful and vertuous Lady, he might perhaps have had 
Heirs, and by that means prevented a Revolution, which 
involv'd the Engliſh in Slavery. 


Before the Reign of Edward the Weſt-Saxon, Mercim | 


and Daniſh Laws were obſerv'd in England, namely, the 


Firſt in Weſſex, the Second in Mercia, and the Laſt in Nor. | 


thumberland. This Prince reduced them all into one Bad); 
and from his Time they became common to all England, 
under the Name of the Laws of Edward, to diſtinguiſh 
_ from the Normaz ones which were introduced afters 
wards *. 


ME ee. 


21. HAROLD IL 


F the Great Men aſſembled to appoint a Succeſſor to 
Edward, had been ſway'd only by Fuſtice, Equity, and 

the antient Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, it would ſcarce have 
admitted of a Debate, to know on whom the Crown was 
devolv'd. Edgar Atheling was the only Prince left of the 
Family of the antient Kings, and conſequently, the only 
one who had a Right to lay claim to the Crown, But 
Harold had ſo well laid his Schemes, that he was unanty 
moufly elected, without any Regard to the Right of the 
lawful Heir. As for the Duke of Normandy, it does not 
appear his Pretenſions, grounded on the late King's Pro- 
miſe, were at all conſiderd. It is certain this Prince had 
never publickly declared his Defign of afpiring » the 
| „ | rown 


„Concerning this threefold Diſtinctjon of the Laws, ſee what 
bas been ſaid at p. 39. and alſo in the following Diſſe. tation, un- 
det the Head of the Laws of the Anglo-Saxans. 
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C Crown of _ Accordingly the Enghſh Lords might 
be ignorant of the Matter, or at leaſt pretend to be ſo. 
But in Caſe they had really known his Deſigns, it would 
| © have ſerved only to furniſh them with a freſh Motive, 
* toplace on the Throne a King more capable than Edgar 
* Atheling, of defending the Kingdom againſt the Attacks 
| | © of a foreign Prince. 
The Manner of Harold's ſucceeding to the Crown is 
 yariouſly related by Hiſtorians : Several affirm that he was 
tlected with one common Voice, and without the leaſt Con- 


compelling the Great Council to elect him, after he had 
extorted his Nomination from the late King juſt as he was 
dying 1. There are ſome, who look upon this Election 

25 all a Fiction, affirming, that Harold, without troubling 
himſelf about the Conſent of the Nobles or People, put the 

| Crown on his Head himſelf without any Formality *2., 

| The Reaſon of this great Diverſity among the Hiſtorians 
- proceeds from their eſpouſing either the Right of Harold, 
or of the Duke of Normandy, as if Prince Edgar's Chim 

0 was to be reckon'd as Nothing; whereas in Truth he alone 
dada Right to ſucceed to the Crown. But ſeeing among 
e this Variety of Opinions, a Man is in danger of being 
ſway d by the Paſſions and Prejudices of Hiſtorians, ſoon- 
er than by the Juſtice and Equity of the Thing, will 
not be amiſs to clear up this Matter, by laying before the 


Reader, what might be pleaded in Behalf of the three Com- 
petitors. 


* a — 2 4 hd 


As 


| Writers. The Biſhops were all for Harold to a Man. | 

*: William of Malm, bur y, and ſuch as eſpous'd the Title of the 
Duke of Normandy. 

*: Huntingdon is of this Opinion, and adds ſeveral were for 
_ ting up Edgar Atheling. Ingulphus more cautiouſly ſays, Has 


: ad torgetting his Oath made to Duke William, intruded him- 
n kifinto the Throne, 


Various 
Opinions 
about Ha- 
rold's ſuc- 


ſtraint, by the Wittena-Gemot then aſſembled, and that ceding 10 
he was crown'd the Day after his Election by the Arch- the 
biſhop of Vrk x. Others ſay, he uſurp*d the Crown by Crown. 


Saxon Annals, and Hoveden, with ſome other of the Engl: 
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mandy's 
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Kaighton. 
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As for Edgar, all I ſhall ſay for him is, he was the on- 


ly ſurviving Prince of the Royal Blood. Tis true, his 
being born out of the Kingdom might be objected againſt 
him. But as Prince Edward his Father had not been ba. 
niſh'd in a legal Manner, his being forc'd by Canute to 
live o Exile, ought by no Means to invalidate his Son; 
Right. 

As for the Duke of Normandy, one can hardly believ: 
he aſpir'd to the Crown of England without ſome Foun- 
dation, and yer one can't conceive upon what Grounds he 


proceeded ; ſo great is the diverſity of Opinions upon this | | 


Head. Some tell us he was invited over by the Empl 
to free them from the Tyranny of Harold (a). Other 
ſay, that Edward, when in Normandy, promis'd him, if 
ever he came to the Crown, he would make him his Heir, 
In fine, ſeveral affirm, that Edward appointed him his Suc- 
ceſſor by his laſt Will; and ſome go ſo far as to aſſure us, 


this Will was confirmed in Edward's Lite-time by the Gene. 


ral Aſſembly of the Nation: But after all, this pretended 
Will was never produc'd. Neither does it appear that Duke 
William ever founded his Claim upon any ſuch Thing, 2 
if he had known it, or had it in his Hands. In all probs 
bility therefore the Foundation he went upon, was ſome 
verbal Promiſe Edward bad made him when he was in Ex- 
land. *T was doubtleſs in purſuance of his Promiſe, that 
he required Harold not to riſe up in Competition againlt 
him. Had the Engliſh done Edgar Juſtice, and plac'd him 
on the Throne, in all likelihood Duke Malliam would ne- 
ver have attempted, upon ſo frivolous a Pretence, to ſnatch 
the Crown from the Head of a Prince to whom of Right 
it belong'd. But he had rodeal with Harold, who, being 
only a private Man, had procur'd himſelf the Crown by 
indirect Practices, and without any manner of Right. Ac- 
cordingly, ſetting aſide Prince Edgar, he put his Right in 
the Balance againſt the preſent King's only. His Intereſt 


induc'd him to think, that Edward's Promiſe was equiva- 
lent 


(a) I believe Knighton to be the only one that ſaid this. 
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ent to an Election, ſince they had thought fit to exclude 
* the lawful Heir. To this may be added, that he had 
2? look'd upon the Crown of England as what he could not 
mis of, Apecially after he had bound Harold by an Oath. 
And therefore, the Indignation of being impos'd upon, 
the Deſire of Revenge, and chiefly his Ambition, the 
Root of the Quarrel, all concurr'd to inſpire him with a 
* Reſolution to make an Attempt upon the Engliſh Crown, 
mud to bear up againſt all Oppoſition. Perſwaded as he was, 
that he had no leſs Right than Harold, he thought he 
might uſe Force to wreſt the Crown from a Prince, who 
© had naturally no Title to it. Theſe in all appearance, 
| were the Motives that epgag'd Duke Milliam in fo great an 
A apa the Succeſs whereof ſeem'd very doubt- 
ful. 
| Harold's Right ought alſo to be conſider'd under a double The Ex- 
View, with regard co the Duke of Normanay, and with of Harold 
| regard to Prince Edgar. If we examine into the Elec ion of Ii. 
* this King, in oppoſition to the Duke, we find nothing 
but what was Regular and according to Form, and againſt 
vhich the Duke could have any juſt Reaſon to Mect. It 
z certain, that altho Edward had nominated Duke William 
. WW his Succeſſor, either by Will, or otherwiſe, the Nomina- 
IF tion would have been of no Force, unleſs confirmed by 
dhe Aſembly of the States *. This indeed is what ſome 
; I firm was done, being ſenſible the Duke's Title without 
. IF itwas little worth. And in Truth, where is that Nation, 
1 
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who, without being forc'd to it, would ſuffer their King, 
by his own bare Nomination, to ſubject them to a Fo- 
. reigner, co the Excluſion of the Princes of the Royal 
Blood, or even of the moſt worthy Lords of the Kingdom ? 
If this was ever the Caſe, it was brought about by Surpriſe, 
1 before the People had time to oppoſe it. The Election there- 
a fore of Harold was very lawful, at leaſt with regard to the 
{x 
j- 


”D * 
— 


Duke of Normandy, ſince twas made by the Aſſembly 


nt * See more of theſe Matters in the following Diſſertation un- 
der the Head of che Succeſſion to the Crown. 


Vo Ls iT; O General, 
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General, whoſe Power Duke William could have no Righ 
to diſpute. 

Bur in comparing Harold's Title with Prince Edger, 
it's a hard Matter to give it ſo favourable a Turn. It may in. 
deed be defended by the Opinion of thoſe who maintain, 
that during the Saxon Government, the Crown was Eleftny, 
and that the Nobles and People had a Power of giving it to 


whom they thought fit. But beſides the Difficulties a. Þ * ;; 
tending this Notion, twould not ferve to juſtify Harolt; Þ 
Election, ſuppoſing it was Fact. How extenſive ſoeve Þ 
ſome would make the Privileges of the Aſſembly-Gexrd | 


in this Reſpect, yet no one, I believe, will affirm they 


had a Power of beftowing the Crown on a private Perſon, þ 


to the Prejudice of the Princes of the Royal Family. At 
leaſt they would find it exceeding difficult to produce ary 
Inſtances from the Hiſtory of the Auglo-Saxons to ther 
Purpoſe. The Queſtion then turns upon theſe two Point, 
whether the Nation had a Right to ele&t Harold, to the 
Excluſion of Edgar, or whether, on this Occaſion, they 


did not ſtretch their Power beyond its natural Bounds 


As I deſign to treat of this Matter in another Place *, I 
fhall not undertake to decide the Queſtion at preſent, but 
only remark, that ſuppoſing the Nation had ſuch a Power, 
yet it muſt be owned it was abus'd at this Juncture, and 
that Edgar had great Injuſtice done him. But notwith- 
ſtanding all its Defects, this Election gave Harold an in- 
comparable better Title than the Gare Nomination of King 
Edward could do to Duke William, granting the foremen- 


tioned Mall was as Real, as it appears to be Imaginary, From 


what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to ſee, that the Duke of Nir- 
mandy's Claim was built on a very weak Foundation, But 


to return to our Hiſtory. 


Aſter Harold was crown'd, there was not a Perſon in 
the Kingdom but what own'd him for Sovereign, and 
paid him Obedience. But though Matters ſtood thus at 
Home, it was otherwiſe Abroad. Not to mention the 


Duke of Vormandy, who, before he diſcovered, put _ 


* In the Place mentioned in the Note before rhis. 
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ſelf in a Condition to execute his Deſigns, Earl 77 n was 
ring to diſturb the King his Brother in the Poſſeſſion 

of his new Dignity. He could not forgive him his im- 
artial Proceedings, when in favour of the Norrchumbrians, 
e diſpoſſeſs'd him of his Government. Though Harold's 
Acceſſion to the Crown ſhould haverender'd him more for- 
midable to him, this Conſideration ſery'd only to inflame 
his Hatred the more, and to put him upon ſearching out all 
ble Means ro dethrone him. As he was not ignorant 


* of the Duke of Normandy's Intentions, with whom he had 


© enter'd Into a pretty cloſe Friendſhip, on Account of their 


' having married two Siſters, the Daughters of the Earl of 
* Flanders, he went to him in order to concert Meaſures 
* with him againſt the King his Brother. There is no 

doubt but Duke William ſpurr'd him on in his Deſigns + 


But it does not appear that he furniſhed him with any 


Money, Troops, or Ships, of all which be himſelf ſtood 
| in ſo great want againſt his intended Invaſion, In all like - 


libood therefore it was the Earl of Flanders, his Father- in- 


* hw, that ſupplied Taſton with ſome Ships, by the means 
of which he infeſted che Engliſh Coaſts, and phunder'd the 


Jie of Wight. From whence he went and landed ſome 
Troops at Sandwich. But being inform'd the King was 


| marching towards him, he ſet Sail for the North, and en- 
tring the Humber with his little Fleet, he made a Deſcent 
on Yorkſhire, and committed Ravages as if he had been 


in an Enemy's Country. Hareld, not thinking it adviſea- 


dle to leave the Southern Parts, commiſſioned Earl Mor. 
ce to go againſt his Brother; who having been made Go- 


vernour of Northumberland in the Room of Teſton, was 


| more particularly concerned to put a Stop to his Incurſions, 


As for the King, he reſided at London, that he might have Harold's 
an Eye over Edpar's Party, and prevent them from exciting be ue 
ny Troubles upon the young Prince's Account. This e Edgar. 


ſeem'd to him, at that Time, to be what he had moſt 
Reaſon to fear; being very ſenſible that the Injuſtice 
done Edgar fat hard upon the Minds of thoſe who were 
well-affeRed to the ancient Royal Family. Accordingly, 
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on, he mightily careſs'd the Prince as well as thoſe of his 
Party. He even inſinuated from time to time, that he had 
accepted the Crown purely on account of Edgar's Youth, 
willing they ſhould underſtand, as if he meant to reſtore it 
to the Prince when he was of a fit Age to govern, With 
this View he created him Earl of Oxford, and ſeem'd to 
take a very particular care of his Education, as if he de. 
ſigned to qualifie him for the Government of the King 
dom. 

Morcard In the mean time Morcard, accompanied with his Bro- 
drives ther Edwin Ear] of Cheſter, march'd with all Expedition 
Lene, apainſt Ten, who was got on the South-ſide of the 
, Humber. He came upon him unawares in Lincolnſhire, and 
by that means put his little Army to flight, and compelld 
him to betake himſelf to his Ships. 2 finding he could 
do nothing conſiderable with ſo ſmall a number of Forces, 
ſteer'd towards Scorland, in hopes of meeting with Aſſiſt- 
ance there. But as perceiving the King of Scotland was not 
diſpos'd to aid him, he puts to Sea again, with deſign to 
He is di- make another Deſcent on England. Prevented by contrary 
ven Winds, he was drove on the Coaſt of Norway, where he 
Nor way. accidentally ſtumbled upon what he had been ſeek ing fo 

induſtriouſly. | 
Hareld Harfager King of Norway, had juſt before made 
himſelf Maſter of ſome of the Orcades *, which belong'd 
| to 


*They are now call'd the Iftes of Orkney. Whatever the Antients 
have ſaid of their Number, there are but 26 that are inbabited, the 
reft are us'd only for Paſturage, and are call'd Holmes. Orkney lies 


in ſueh plenty here and do ſo much Miſchlef,that whoever kills one, 
is entitled toa Hen from every Houſe in the Pariſh. The largeſt of 
theſe Iſles is Me inland, antiently Pomonia, 24 Miles long, wherc0! 
ſtands the only remarkable Town, called Kirkwal, tamous for St. 
Magnus'sChurch and the Biſhop of Orbney's Palace. Theſe Iſles were 
firſt inhabited by the Pi&s,who kept poſſeſſion of them till deftroyed 
in 839 by keneth Il of Scotland, from which Time they wereſ! ubject 
to the Scots, till delivered up by Donald Ban the Uſurper in 1099, to 
Magnus King of Norway, but in 1263 they were ſurrendered to Alex- 


Vol, I. 


to prevent their Diſcontents from breaking out into Adi. 


North ot Caithneſs in the Latitude of 59 and 6a Degrees. Eagles are 


ander III King of Scotland, by Treaty with St. Magnus King of Ne- , 
| us, 
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0 Scotland, and was futing out a more numerous Fleet in 
| | order to puſh on his Conqueſts. Teſton being inform'd of 
| this Prince's Deſigns, went directly to him, pretending he 
was come on Purpoſe to propoſe to him a more noble Un- 
dertaking. He repreſented to him, that a favourable O 
peoortunity offer'd to conquer England, if he would but turn 
| bis Arms that way. The better to perſwade him to this. 
he told him, there were in the Kingdom two powerful 
actions, both Enemies to the King, the one for Prince Ed- 
gar, the other for the Duke of Normanay, and thereforethe 
. Engliſb being thus divided, he would find it no hard Mat- 
n ter to ſubdue them. Adding, that he himſelf had a ſtrong 
e party in Northumberland, which would very much help 
d forward the Buſineſs. In fine, he brought him to believe 
d that the King his Brother was extremely odious to the 
d Enliſh, and would be certainly deſerted by them, as ſoon 
Sy x; they ſaw in England a foreign Army ſtrong enough to 
. ſupport his Enemies. Harfagar, greedy of Fame, and 
ot #F already devouring in his Imagination ſo noble a Prize, 
to 
Y 
ſo 


wanted not much Sollicitation to engage in this Deſign. i" 
Prepoſſeſsd by Toſton of the Feaſibleneſs of the Thing, Ti 


te reſly'd to employ all his Forces in making fo glorious i 
a Conqueſt, | 


Whilſt the King of Norway was buſied in his Preparati- The Duke 


ons, the Duke of Normandy's Thoughts were no leſs taken / Nor- 
up about the Means of wreſting from Harald a Crown, he mandy 


had ſo long ſed himſelf with the Hopes of, and which he Ho 
could not bear to ſee on his Head without extreme Regret. o» of Eng- 


Tho! his Riyal, in all appearance, was firmly ſeared on his land. 
Throne, the Duke imagin'd he was able to pull him down, _ 
ſince the Way by Arms was {till open, when all other Me- 


chods 


way, who is ſaid to build the ſtately Cathedral at Kirkwal. They 
have ſince remain'd annex'd to the Crown of Scotland. In Hoy, 
one of theſe Iſles, lies a Stone call'd the Dwarfie Stone, 36 foot 
long, 18 broad, and 9 thick, hollowed by Art with a ſquare 
Hole of 2 foot high for the Entry. Within, at one End. is n 

ed big enough for two Men, excellently hewn out of the Stone, 
With a Pillow; at the other End is a Couch, and in the Middle 2 


Hearth lor a Fire, with a Hole over it tor the Chimney, Orkney 
8ives a Title to an Earl. | 
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thods fail'd. However, to proceed regularly, he ſent Am- 
baſſadors to him, to require him to deliver him up the 
Crown, and incaſe of Refuſal, to charge him with the 
Breach of his Oath, and declare War againſt him. Harl 
told the Ambaſſadors, ©« Their Maſter had no Manner of 
« Right to the Crown of England: That ſuppoſing the 
« late King had diſpos'd of it in his Favour, a Thing the 
« Engliſh knew nothing of, it was contrary to the Laws 
te of the Land, which allow not the King to give away the 
© Crown according to his Fancy, much lefs to a Foreigner, 
« As for his Part, he had been elected by thoſe, who had 
te the Power of placing the Kings on the Throne, and there. 
* fore could not give it up without the Breach of that 
* Truſt the Exgliſß had repogdin him. As for the Oath, 
<« the Violation whereof he was charged with, it having 
<« been extorted from him at a Time when he had not the 
«© Power to help himſelf, was Null and Void, by the Laws 
cc of all the Nations in the World. In fine, he added, 
te that he knew how to defend his Right againſt any Per- 
& fon that durſt diſpute it with him ”. This Quarrel being 
of roo great Conſequence to be decided without comi 
to Blows, each Party took ſuch Meaſures as he judg'd mo 
likely to prove ſucceſsful *. 
Puke Wil- The Duke's Vexation at having been deceived, the De- 
—_ 7% fire of Revenge, the Shame of drawing back, and the 
Preparati.. pleaſing Hopes of being Maſter of England, ſpurr'd him on 
om. to exert his utmoſt to bring about his Ends. On the other 
Harold Side, Harold finding he was like to have fo formidable an 
2 Adverſary to cope with, thought nothing would be of 
of the more Service to him, than the gaining the People to his In- 
People. tereſts. To this Purpoſe, he made himſelf more Popular 
2 than ever. He leſſen d the Taxes, and caugd Juſtice to be 
duly and impartially adminiſtred. In fine, he omitted no- 


thing thatmight ſerve to confirm his Subjects in the 122 


* Brompton ſays, Duke William ſent a ſecond Meſſage to King 
Harold, offering to deſiſt from his Claims, provided he would mar- 
ry his Daughter. But this is very improbable; for beſides that 

ur beſt Hiſtorians tell us the young Lady, was dead, it is not likely 
the Duke's Ambition would be ſo eaſily ſatisfied. 
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| * the State had no Concern ”. This home Anſwer cut- 
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and Affection they had already entertain'd for him. His 
Labour was not in vain. The Engliſh, charm'd with his 
firſt ſetting out, which afforded them ſo pleaſant a ProſpeR, 
reſoly'd to ſacrifice their Lives and Properties to ſupport him 
on the Throne to which they had rais'd him. Duke Mi- 
liam, for his Part, not being ignorant of the Reſolution of 
the Engliſh, perceived he Fad no other way to attain his 
Ends, bar by bringing into the Field an Army equal to that 
of his Enemy. 

The main Difficulty was, to raiſe a Sum of Money pute wil: 
ſufficient for the Charge of ſo great an Undertaking. The liam en- 
firſt Method he took was to convene an Aſſembly of the — oh 
States of Normandy, in order to obtain their Concurrence. 2 
But he found them very backward to come into his 
Scheme. They told him, that «© N having been The States 
« drain'd of Men and Money by the late Wars, they were reuſe to 
&« ſo far from being in a Condition to think of makin m4 1 
« new Conqueſts, that they were hardly able to defend grit. Nor- 
« their own Territories againſt the Attacks of a power- mans. 
« ful Invader. Beſides, how juſt ſoever the Duke's 
« Chim to England might be, they could nor ſee that 
* any Advantage would accrue to their Country from 
«* this Expedition. In fine, that they were not oblig'd 
« by their Allegiance to ſerve in Foreign Wars, wherein 


ting off all Hopes of the Duke's raiſing Money in a pub- 
lick way, he bethought himſelf of an Expedient, which 
tucceeded to his Wiſh. This was to borrow Money of 
private Perſons; and having got ſome of the chief Men 
to contribute, the reſt were inſpir'd with an Emulation 
who ſhould be moſt zealous in aſſiſting their Prince. Wil- 
lam Fitz-0;bern undertook to fit out Forty Ships at his 
own Expence. The moſt wealthy, every one according 
to his Ability, ſubſcrib'd very large Sums: So that the 
Duke by this Method rais'd more Money than he could 
have done by a publick Tax. But as this would not do, 
he engag · d ſeveral of the neighbouring Princes to furniſh 
with Troops and Tranſports, on condition of their 
having 
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having Lands aſſign'd them in England after the Conqueſi. 


Francelets 
him pro- 
ceed with 
out ob- 
ſtruction. 


The 4 
applauds 
his Deſign, 


Harold 
diſmiſſe. 
bis Army 
upon a 
falſe In- 


He even demanded the Aſſi ſtance of Fauce; but it wx 
not the Intereſt of that Crown that the Duke of M 
ſhould become more powerful. *T was very lucky for him 
that King Philip, who was then a Minor under the Care of 
the Earlof Flanders, obſtructed not his Proceedings, which 
a Prince that had been old enough to have known his own 
Intereſts, would infallibly have done. Tis true indeed 
the Court of France endeavour'd to diſſuade the Duke from 
his Enterprize; but to no Purpoſe. 

In the mean time Duke William, who was very ſenſibk 
of the Weakneſs of his Title, omitted nothing that mighr 
ſerve to give it the Colour of Juſtice. With this view 
he bethought himſelf of an Expedient exceeding proper to 
blind the Eyes of the World; which was to get the Pope 
to approve of the Matter; to whom, tis ſaid, he made a 
Promiſe of holding the Kingdom of England of the 4. 
poſtolick See, However this be, the Pope very heartily 
eſpous'd his Cauſe, and ſent him a conſecrated Banner *, 3s 
a Mark of his Approbation. Moreover, willing that all 
Chriſtians ſhould know that Religan was concerned in the 
Caſe, he ſolemnly excommunicated all that durſt oppoſe 
the Duke in the Execution of his Project. This Ap- 

robation was of great Service to the Duke, as it furniſh'd 
bim with a Pretence to juſtify his intended Expedition, and 
at the ſame time remov'd the Scruples of ſuch as he was 
endeavouring to engage in his Quarrel, But it had not 
the ſame Effect in England. Whether the Engliſh knew 
nothing of the Pope's Excommunication, or whether they 
looked upon ir as a great Piece of Partiality, it prevented 
not Harold from equipping a large Fleet, and raiſing a nu- 
merous Army, with which he expected the coming of the 
Enemy. | 

The Charge of keeping ſo conſiderable an Armament 
on Foot, could not but be very burthenſome to the Peo- 
ple, a thing the King would have been glad to avoid. 
After he had in vain waited ſome Months for the Coming 


formation. 0 


* With a Golden Agnus Dei, and one of St. Teter's Hain. 
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of Duke William, finding Winter drew on, he imagined, Camdcn, 


urſuant to ſome falſe Informations he had receiv'd, that 
the Duke had put off his Expedition till the Spring. Ac- 
cordingly he thought he might ſafely lay up his Ships for 
the Winter, and disband his Troops, in order to ſave an 
uſeleſs Expence. 


But as he was returning to London out of Kent, where 71; xing of 
he had given Orders for disbanding the Army, News was Norway 


brought him thar the King of Norway, accompanied with 74vages 


Earl Toſton, was enter'd the Tyne, with a Fleet of 500 Sail, Northum- 


Surpriz'd at this unexpected Invaſion, he haltily drew his demand. 


Army together again, which were diſperſing themſelves. 

But before he could do it, the Norwegians had made a great 
Progreſs. After they had ſack d the Counties on both Sides 

the Tyne, rhey put to Sea, and entring the Humber, landet 

their Forces on the Vorth- ſide, and ravag'd the Country 

with inexpreſſible Cruelties. Morcar and Edwin, who Defeats 
were upon the Spot, endeavoured to put a ſtop to their Morcar 
Career, with ſome Troops levied in haſte ; but they were o_ 15 
ſo roughly handled, that their whole Army was deſttoy d. 
Blown up with this Succeſs, the Norwegians advanc'd to- 

wards York, and laid Siege to the City, which they quick- 

ly became Maſters of ; the. Inhabitants, who were unpro- 

vided with all things neceſſary for their Defence, chooſing 

rather to ſurrender upon Terms, than expoſe themſelves to 

certain Ruin. In the mean while, Harold having drawn 

his Army together, advanc'd with all Expedition, in or- 

der to give the Norwegians Battle, who having left their 

Fleet in the Humber, were marching towards the /Vorth, 

to compleat the Conqueſt of Northumberland, before they 
proceeded any farther Sourhward. As they march'd on 

but ſlowly, and as Harold made all the Expedition poſſible, 

he came up with them at Stanford. Bridge, on the River 


Derwent, a little below York, The 7Vorwegians upon his The partly 


Approach, intrench'd themſelves in ſuch a Manner, that it of A 
Or — 
* J . ' . | , B idge. 
Which Camden ſays, is alſo called Batt'e Bridge, from this En- 
bagement between Harold and the Norwegians. In Latin, bons belli. 
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ſeem'd impoſſible to drive them from their Station. They | 
were poſted on the other Side of the River, where there! 
was no attacking them but by the Bridge, of which they 
were Maſters. Notwithſtanding this, Harold, who wy 
very ſenſible how much it behov'd him to come to an 
Engagement, ordered the Bridge to be attacked without 
delay. The Norwegians defended it ſtoutly ; but the 
could not withſtand the Efforts of the Engliſh, choup! 
animated by the aftoniſhing Valour of one of their own | 

Men, who defended the Bridge alone againſt the Engliſh | that 
Army for a conſiderable while. At length, the brave Wer- thei 
wegian being flain *, Harold became Maſter of the Bridge, nal. 
and paſs'd his Army over: Then furioufly falling on the ther 


. Enemy, after an obſtinate Fight, entirely routed them. diſc 
i] There had never been ſeen in England an Engagement be- tor 
4 tween two ſo numerous Armies, each Side having no les | V 
9 than threeſcore thouſand Men. The Battle, a very bloody Di 
1 one, laſted from ſeven in the Morning till three in the At- of 1 


* Harfager ternoon. Harfager and Toſton were both lain, and Harold St., 
2 Tof- obtain'd a compleat Victory. Of the whole Army that 
1 ton. lain. came from Norway in 500 Ships, the Remains were carried 
off by Ola the Son of Harfager, in twenty Veſſels, with 
the Conqueror's Leave. The Booty which was taken 
upon this Occaſion was very great, ſince they found in the 
Camp all that the be had brought from Home, 
and all that they had plunder'd in the Kingdom *. But 
Harold having been ſo impolitick as to retain the Spoil to ever 
himſelf, rais'd ſuch Diſorders in his Army, as prov'd of tobe 


very ill Conſequence to his Affairs afterwards *2, One Val 
would think this Prince, who was naturally of a gene- aon 
rous Temper, ſhould have ſecur'd the Hearts of his Soldi- ſtroi 
ers by a Liberality which would have coſt him nothing, e- the 
ſpecielly he | 

com 


He is ſaid to have killed forty Men with his own Hand. 


Adam Bremenjts favs, they took ſo much Gold among the * 
Spoil, that twelve young Men could hardly bear it on their Shoul- 
ders. This Battle was tought nine Days before William the Con- ” 
queror landed; old 


*- *Twas he Cuſtom in thoſe Days for all the Spoils to be fait! 
divided .mong the Officers and Soldieis. 
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l ſpecially at a time he ſtood in ſo great need of their Service, 
But he conſidered, that by expending this Booty in the 


War againſt the Duke of Normandy, it would go a great 
way towards eaſing the People, whoſe Affections he was de- 
ſirous to retain ar any rate. Nevertheleſs, he ſhould not 
have forgot that the gaining the Hearts of his Soldiers was 
no leſs neceſſary. Doubtleſs 'twould have been better he 
had done ſo, 42 he would have been ſure to have found 
them grateful at another time. It has been often obſery'd, 
that your Soldiers are never ſo little regarded, as when by 
their Bravery they have procur'd to their Maſters ſome ſig- 
nal Advantages, becauſe their own ViRories tend to render 
them uſeleſs, But *tis no leſs certain, that ſooner or later a 
diſcontented Army give their Prince or their General cauſe 
to repent of uſing them ill. 


Whilſt Harold was buſied in the North, in reRifying the The Duke 


Diſorders occaſion d by the Norwegias Invaſion, the Duke 
of Normandy, who had been long waiting for a Wind at 


St. Valery, ſet fail towards the End of September, and had England. 
a ſpeedy Paſſage to Pevenſey * in Suſſex. Tis affirmed, * Now 
that in leaping aſhore, he fell all along on his Face; at which Pemſey. 


one of the Soldiers ſaid merrily, See our Duke is raking Poſ- 


| ſeſſion of England; which Saying the Duke took as a good 


Oven. Finding none to diſpute his Landing, his firſt Care 


Vn to run up a Fort near the Place where he diſembark d, 


to fayour his Retreat in Caſe of Neceſſity. Some how- 
ever will have it, that he ſent his Ships back to Normanay, 


do let his Army ſee they had nothing to truſt to but their 


Valour x. After ſome Days ſtay at Pevenſey, he march'd 
along the Shore as far as Haſtings *!, where he built a 
ſtronger Fort than the former, reſolving to wait chere for 


the Enemy, of whom he had heard no News. *T was here ze pul- 
he publiſhed a Alanifeſo, ſhowing the Reaſons of his / « 
coming into England; namely, in the firſt Place to revenge 9 


Camden ſays, he order'd his Ships to be burnt. 


*: The Chief of the Cinque-Porrs, whoſe Burgeffes retainthe 


old Title of Barons. 
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the Death of Prince Alfred, Brother to- King Edward, 
This was a frivolous Pretence, if he did make uſe of it, 
ſince Earl Goodwin, who was the Contriver of that Mur- 
der, was dead, and Harold had never been charged with it. 
Secondly, To reſtore Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
his Sce. But this was no better a Reaſon than the firſt, 
ſince this Prelate had been baniſh'd by the General Afembh 
in Edward's Reign, and conſequently the preſent King 
could not be blam'd for it. Tis very likely this Article 
was inſerted in the Manifeſto on the Pope's Account, to 
ſerve as a Cover for his Partiality in favour of the Duke. } 
Thirdly, and principally, to offer the Exgliſh his Aſſiſtance 
to bring Harold to condign Puniſhment for preſuming to 
{cize the Crown, without any Manner of Right, and di- 
rectly contrary to his Oath. It may be obſerv d, that he 
ſaid not a word of Edward's Will, or of any verbal Pro- 
miſe made him by that Prince, and that his Silence on theſe 
Points render this third Motive of his very flight and tis 
fling. For indeed, without ſuch a Mill or Promiſe, what 
Pretence could the Duke of Normandy have to trouble 
himſelf about the Affairs of England? Some affirm he 
founded his Right on his Relation to Edward; but he ws 
no ways Kin to the late King but by Emma of Normandy, 
who had never any Title to the Crown ; beſides, he him- 
ſelf was a Baſtard, But he did not ſo much build his hopes 
en his Manifeſto, as on the Strength of his Army. He 
was very ſenſible, if he obtain'd the Victory, twould be 
no hard Matter to make his Reaſons go down. In the mean 
time, not to terrify the Exgliſh, he order'd his Army to 
injure none, but ſuch as were actually in Armsagainſt him. 
But neither this Charge, nor his Manifeſto drew any bod 
over to his Side, They cou'd not conceive what Grounds 
he had to enter the Kingdom in this hoſtile Manner, or 
what Advantage any one could have by taking his Part. 
The News of the Norman Invaſion was quickly brought 
to Harold, who was ſtill in the North, little expecting their 
coming till the Spring. As ſoon as he was inſorm'd of 
the Matter, he ſet forward, in order to give the Neu- 
7 COMmers 
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Book V. 
comers Battle, whom he did not think more formidable than 
the Norwegian. N N 
v here upon a Review, he found his Army very much 


but by Multitudes deſerting out of Diſcontent. | 
| ever all the Nobility of the Kingdom came in to him, and 4% 


| the Numbers and Diſcipline of the Normans, 
e. 
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By haſty Marches, he came to London, 


diminiſhed, not only by his Loſſes at the Battle of Stanford. 
How- The Nobi- 
offer'd their Aſſiſtance at a uncture, wherein it was no leſs eee 
their Intereſt than his to repell the Foreigners. Whilſt he 
ſtaid at London, expecting the coming of ſome of his 
Troops that were behind, Duke William ſent Ambaſſadors 4" 8. 
to require him to deliver up the Crown, and to charge him a thy hoy 
with the Breach of his Oath. He was ſo mov'd at the 
Haughtineſs wherewith the Ambaſſadors addreſs'd to him, 
that he conld hardly refrainfrom uſing them ill, However 
he governed his Paſſion ; bur was even with his Enemy, 
by ſending him a menacing and inſulting Meſſage. The 
Duke heard with Patience all that Harold had ordered to 
be faid to him, and diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadors without re- 
turning any Anſwer, | 

In the mean time Hauold having drawn all his Forces to- FOO 
gether, went and encamped about ſeven Miles from the „ , 
Norman Army, with a Reſolution to give them Battle. Normans. 
Whilſt the two Armies lay thus near one another, Spies | 
were continually ſent out by both Sides, each Leader be- 
ing deſirous to know the Strength and Poſture of his Ene- 
my. But the Engliſh Spies magnified in ſuch a manner 
that the 
principal Officers began to doubt of the Succeſs of the 
Garth, Brother to Harold, took an Occaſion 
{rom theſe Reports, to perſwade the King to put off the. 
Battle, He repreſented to him, „ Thar by prolonging Gur'h's 
the Time, he would find his Army to increaſe conti- Speech 1 
e nually, whereas the Enemy's Forces would daily be di-“ 5%. 
* minithed. That nothing could annoy the Normans more 
© than wintcring in an Enemy's Country, where they had 

| * not. 


| 


dome of the Spies took the Normans to be an Army of Priefts, 


decanſe they were ſhaven, it being the Cuſtom then among the 
Engliſh to wear long Beards. | : 
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t not ſo much as one ſtrong Hold to retreat to, and from 
ie whence in all probability the want of Neceſſaries would 
« compel them to retire.» That as he was accugd of 
de the Breach of an Oath, he had reaſon to fear, in caſe 
ce he was guilty of the Charge, that Heaven would not 
« proſper his Arms: But however, if he was abſolutely 
cc — to come to an Engagement without any farther 
0 Delay, it would be moſt prudent for him, not to be 
tc preſent in Perſon at the Battle, that he might diſco 

« the Enemy with the dread of having a freſh Army to 
« deal with, in Caſe they ſhould be ſo fortunate as to get 
ce the better of this. In fine, if he would truſt him with 
ce the Command of his Forces, he would promiſe him, 
cc not indeed the Victory, which was in the Hand of God 
ce alone, but however to dye in the Defence of his Coun- 
« try”. The King was deaf to all his Brother had urg d, 
ce and made Anſwer, « That by his former Actions he had 
e gain'd the Eſteemof the Enghſh, and therefore could not 
te think of loſing it again by an inglorious Flight. That 
« he had rather run the Hazard of a Battle, the Succels 
«* whereof was as yet uncertain, than forfeit his Repurati- 
c“ on, as he ſhould moſt certainly do, if after ſo near an 
« Approach to the Enemy, he ſhould be known to with- 
& draw. That after all, the Normans were not more for- 
« midable than the Norwegians ; and that ſince he was to 
« fight, he could not do it at a better time, than whilſt 


« his Army was fluſh'd with their late Succeſs. In a 


« Word, that he was refolved to let his Subjects ſee he 


« was not unworthy of the Crown he wore ”, Duke Wi 


liam perceiving by alt Harold's Motions, that he was bent 
upon giving him Battle, advanced a little forward, for the 
fake of a commodious Piece of Ground, where he could 
draw up his Army to the beſt Advantage, 

Whilſt they were preparing for a Battle, which was to 
decide the Fate of both Princes, Duke William ſeem'd to 


abate ſome what of his Haughtineſs. *Tis to be preſym'd, 


that the Thoughts of a Battle in an Enemy's Country, 
where his Loſs would be irretrievable, inſpir'd him _ 
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(me Dread of the Iſſue. On the other Hand, he could 
| not well forbear reflecting beforehand on the Blood that 
5 was going to be ſpilt in a Quarrel, the Juſtice whereof he 
| could not be thoroughly convinced of, how much ſoever 
. he appear d to be ſo. Be this as it will, before they en- 
paged, he ſent the King by the Hands of a certain Monk 
theſe four Propoſals for him to take his choice. The 
. firſt was, to deliver up the Crown, as he had bound him- 
0 ſelf by Oath to do. By the ſecond, he offered to return 
1 into Normandy, provided Harold would do him Homage, 
ud hold the Kingdom under him. By the Third, he 
uss ready to ſubmit the Determination of the Matter to the 
„ fudgment of the Apeſtol See. Laſtly, he propos'd the 
4 I deciding of their Quarrel by ſingle Combat. Tis no 
* wonder Harold rejected theſe four Propoſals, ſeeing they 
1, were all fo advantageous to the Duke. As for the two 
id & Fiſt, 'tis viſible how detrimental they were to Harold. 
a © The Third ſeemed at firſt Sight ſomewhat fairer; but 
at & the Pope having already declared in favour of the Duke, 
en W what Juſtice could Harold expect from him? As for the 
ti. Fourth, the Balance plainly inclined to the Duke's Side, 
an W fince in a ſingle Combat, he hazarded only his Perſon, 
h- W& whereas Harold run the Risk of loſing his Crown with his 
jr. Life. The Victory would have put the Duke of Nor» 
to in poſſeſſion of a noble Kingdom, whereas ir 
would have only gained the King the bare Glory of com- 
ing off Conqueror. Belides, Harold was of Opinion, 
that the Deciſion of an Affair, wherein the whole Na- 
tion was concerned, ought not to depend on the Strength 
and Skill of a ſingle Arm. His Anſwer therefore was, that 
et ſhould determine on the Morrow, on whoſe Side Juſ- 
ice ay. 
The Engliſh ſpent the whole Night in carouſing and 
; to aging, as if they had been ſure of the Day. The Wor- 
| to v on the contrary were employed in preparing for the 
wd, WM Settle, and offering up Prayers to God for Succeſs, At 
ery, Wl "th, on the 14th of October, Harold's Birth-Day, but 
yich nuch more memorable for one of the greateſt Events that 
ome der happened in England, the two Armies engaged. = 
dhe 


The Bat- 
tle of 


Haltings. 
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the Front of the Engliſb ſtood the Kentiſh Men, 4 .Privif ? 
lege they had enjoyed ever ſince the Time of the Hepta bis 
chy. Harold plac d himſelf in the Center, and reſolved u enc 
fight on Foot, that his Men might be the more encourage(Þ E 

by ſeeing their King expogd to equal Danger with the * ® | 
meaneſt Soldier. The Normans were drawn up in th Car 
Bodies. Montgomery and Fitz-osbern led up the Fir, in 
Geoffrey Martel commanded the ſecond, and the Duke hin. Þ Ret 
ſelt headed the Body of Reſerve, to ſuccour thoſe wh | > No! 
ſhould moſt want it. The Normans began the Fight with; to f 
Volley of Arrows, which being ſhot upward were like : bees 
thick Cloud over the Heads of the foremoſt Ranks of the be 
Engliſh. As their Ranks were very cloſe, the Arrows did Pol 
great Execution. The Engliſh not being us'd to this wy No 
The Vitto- of fighting, were at firſt put into ſome Diſorder. Te thel 


19.4 tong Normans willing to take the Advantage of it; vigorouſly to, 
bi doubtſul. attack'd them. But the Engliſh immediately falling into diſo 
| good Order gain, gave them ſo warm a Reception, that Har 
W they were obliged to draw back and take Breath. Quick- mer 
* ly after, they renew'd their Attack, but met with as brave of | 


"| a Reſiſtance as before, neither was it in their Power to 


1 break their Ranks. The Enpliſh chuſing rather to die then ir 
give way, and the Norman aſhamed to retreat, both ſides W r 


1 fought ſtoutly for a conſiderable Time, without either 
gaining the leaſt Ground. The Preſence of their Le- nus 
ders animating their Soldiers, they every where tought 
with equal Bravery, fo that there was no diſtinguiſhing WW 
which Side had the better. We may judge of the Valour be a 

of the Troops in both Armies by the length of the Fight, * 
which began at Seven a Clock in the Morning, and laſted f g 
till Night. il 


pans I ſhall not take upon me fully to deſcribe this bloody blut 
sem Battle, I find ſo much confuſion in the Accounts of Hif- roms 


torians, that I durſt not pretend to give a clear and diſtin 

Notion of the Matter. I ſhall content my ſelf there fote appe 

with relating two Circumſtances, which, all Hiſtorians 

unanimouſly agree, gave the Normans the Victory. The A5 

Fight had laſted all Day without any one's being able to elle 

eucſs how it would eng; when Duke William 1 57 0 
imlel 


7 ence, perceiving there was no break 
E.. order'd his * to retregt as they fought, 
zs il diſheartned, but at t | 
* Care not to break their Ranks. This Order being put | ' 
in Execution, the Emgliſb look'd upon the Enemy's , 
Retreat, as the beginning of their Victory. Full of this 
Notion, they encourag'd one another by reiterated Shouts, 


| break their Ranks, that they might drive them back with 
* Point of taking to their Heels. Then it was, that, the 


their Ground, and by a Diſcipline they had long been us'd | 


| Diſtance from the Field of Battle, a good Body of Foot, | 
| which became at length very conſiderable, by being conti- 1 
| nuilly join'd by the flying Troops. The Duke of Nor- 
| mandy's Victory being far from compleat, whilſt ſo ſtrong 
| 2 Body of the Engliſh kept together, he order'd them to 
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' 
© himſelf of a Stratagem, which made the Victory incline to 
his Side. This Prince, who ant} wp deal of Experi- 
ö 


g the Ranks of the 
e ſame Time to take ſpecial 


to preſs the retiring Enemy. Their Eagerneſs made them 
the greater Impetuoſity, imagining they were upon the 
Normans, finding their Stratagem had taken Effect, ſtood 


to, clos d their Ranks again; aſter which, falling on the 
diſorder' d Engliſh, they made a terrible Slaughter of them. 
Harold, at his Wit's End to ſee the Victory, which a Mo- Harodddd 
ment before he thought himſelf ſure of, ſnatch'd out ie: it: 


of his Hands, exerted his urmoſt to rally his Troops that bag 4 l 
were in extreme Diſorder. His Labour was not altogetber 1. 
in vain, ſince he drew up on a riſing Ground, at a little | i 


be attack'd with a freſh Fury. But the Exgliſb receiv'd 27 rent 

them with that Bravery, and the Normans loſt ſuch Num- be - 

bers of their Men, that the Fortune of the Day ſeem'd : 

ſtill doubtful. The Approach of the Night, and the Re- 

lolution of the Engliſwʒ making the Duke deſpair of pene- 

trating their Ranks, he began to look upon himſelf as 

conquer'd, ſince he was not entirely victorious. In all ** _ 

appearance, the Engliſh Army might have retreated in good erb wy 

Order enough, by Favour of the Night, if Harold could . 

have bore the Thoughts of leaving the Enemy in poſ- 

ſeſfon of the Field of Battle, at a Time when the Loſs 

en both Sides was pretty near equal. But out of an Ap- 
Vor. IL. Q prehenſion 
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prehenſion that his Retiring might be prejudicial to his 
Affairs, and derogatory to his Reputation, he refoly'd to 
ſtand his Ground, and not give the Enemy that Advantage 
over him. Beſides, he was in hopes of rallying his whole 
Army during the Night, and of renewing the Fight the 
next Day. : 

In the mean time the Duke perceiving the Night v 
going to rob him of the Glory of a compleat Victory, 
made one Effort more to drive the Engliſh from their Sta- 
Harold tion. In this laſt Onſet, Harold was {lain by an Arrow ſhot 
fan, and into his Brains. His Troops, diſheartned at this fatal Ac- 
125 . cident, began to give Ground, and betake themſelves to 
ly routed, Flight. Thus Harold's Death was a ſecond Reaſon of the 

Normans being victorious, and of the Engliſh being en. 
tirely routed. They were purſued as long as Day laſted; 
and in this Purſuit it was, that a terrible Slaughter was 
made of them, the Victors putting all to the Sword they 
could overtake, to fave the trouble of guarding the Pri- 
ſoners. The Darkneſs of the Night however ſav'd a good 
Fart of the Exgliſh Army, who retreated under the Con- 
duct of Morcar and Edwin. Theſe two Lords, who had 
all along firmly adher'd to Harold, ſeeing he was (lain, 2 
well as Gurth and Lewin his Brothers, ſubmitted at length 
to Providence, after having given, the whole Day, viſibe 
Marks of their Valour. This long and bloody Battle colt 
the Duke of Normandy the lives of 6000 of his Men; 

but the Expliſh loſt a much greater Number *. 
Duke William, at the Height of his Wiſhes, gave or- 
ders for the whole Army to fall on their Knees and return 
Thanks to God for ſo ſignal a Victory. After he had 
done this, he caus'd his Tent to be pitch'd in the Field of 
Battle, and ſpent the reſidue of the Night among the ſlain. 
On the Morrow, he order'd his own Dead to be biiried, 
and gave the Engliſh Peaſants leave to do the ſame Ol 
ok 


* This Battle was fought near Heathfield in Suſſex, in the Place 
where the Town of Bartel now ſtands, fo call d trom this Day“ 
Action, wherein our Modern Hiſtorians ſay were flain above 
fhreeicore Thouſand Engliſh Men, 


— A+. 
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for the others. The Bodies of the King and his Brothers 


being found, he ſent them to Girh their Mother, who gave 


them as honourable a Burial as the preſent Circumſtances 
would permit, in Malt hauu- Abby, founded by the King her 
Son *. 
Thus ſell Harold, with his Sword in his Hand, in De- Harold, 


© fence not only of his own, but of his Country's Cauſe, a- Characker. 
© gainſt the Ambition of the Duke of Normandy. The Hiſ- 
' torians, who wrote in the Reigns of the Conqueror and his 

Fons, have greatly endeavout'd to blacken the Memory of 
© Harold, in order to juſtify in ſome Meaſure the ambitious 


Prerences of the Duke. But all they have ſaid againſt 
this laſt of the Saxon Kings, tends only to the Breach of his 
Oath, on which Point we have ſeen what he alledged in his 
own Vindication. They mighr, upon much better Grounds, 


” have blam'd him for his ſecret Practices, in getting Prince 


Edgar to be excluded from the Throne, who alone had a 


© Right to it. But the Duke's Friends having taken care to 


be filent on that Head, ſince whatever they had laid to 
Harold's Charge on that Score, would have reflected as 
ſtrongly upon the Duke. Be this as it will, it may be ſaid 
Harold would have been more worthy of the Crown, had 
he been leſs forward to obtain it. He gain'd the Love and 
Eſteem of the Ergliſh whilſt he was but a private Man, 


| and he ated nothing during his ſhort Reign *!, which 


teaded to leſſen their Affections. He fought within the 


Space of a few Days, two great Battles, with very dif- 


An antient Manuſcript in the Corronian Library relates. that 
the King's Body was hard to be known by reaſon of its being co- 
ver d with Wounds, but was at laſt diſcover'd by one who had been 
bis Miſtreſs, by the means of certain private Marks known only 


| 10 herſelf, The Duke ſent the Body to his Mother without any 


Ranſom, tho' ſhe js ſaid to have offer'd him 11s weight in Gold, But 
tho' all others agree that Harold fell in this Battle, yet Knighron 
from Giraldus Cambrienſis aſſerts he was not flain, but eſcaping re» 
rd to a Cell near t. John's Church in Cheſter, and died there an 
Anchoret, as was own'd by himſelf in his laft Confeſſion when he 
ay a dying. In Memory whereof they ſhow'd his Tomb when 
nyhton wrote. 
*: Of nine Months and nine Days, 
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ferent Succeſs. In the firſt, his Conduct and Valout gro- 
cur'd him a ſignal Victory over the King of Norway 3 ind 
his unhappy Succeſs in the laſt was entirely ow ing to his 
Ill- Fortune. As for his other perſonal Qualities, he wa 
naturally Honeſt, Obliging, Afﬀable, exceeding Generpuy, 
and in a word, was endow'd with all the Virtues which vo 


to the forming a Great Prince. 3 
. 1ſue. Harold had been twice married. By his firſt Wiſe, 
whoſe Name is not known, he had three Sons, Edmund, 
Goodwin and Magnus, who retir'd into Ireland after the 
Death of their Father. By his ſecond Wife, Agithe 
Siſter to Morcar and Edwin, he had a Son call'd Wolf, who 
was but a Child at the Time of the Battle of Haſtings, and 
was afterwards knighted by William Rufus; And aſſo two 
Daughters: Gunilda the eldeſt falling blind, paſYd her 
Days in a Nurmery. The youngeſt was married to Ma- 
El demar King of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a Daughter, who 
5 was Wife to Waldemar King of Denmark X. 
5 Thus ended in England the Empire of the Angle-Sax- 
b ons, Which began above ſix Hundred Years before in the 
4 Perſon of Hengiſt the firſt King of Rent. We ſhall ſee in 


4 the following Book how England fell under the Dominion 
1 of the Normans, 


* Tyrrel ſays, (from Speed) ſhe was Mother to Waldemar the 
firſt King of Denmark of that Name. From whom the Dani 
Kings for many Ages after ſucceeded. 
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L The STATE of the CHURCH, 
From the Reign , ET HE I- 
R E D II. to the Norman Con- 


queſt ; that is, from 979, to 


Reign of Ethelred II. to the End of 
the Monarchy of the Saxons, one can't 
expect that this Period ſhould afford 
much Matter for an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
N ry: This Age may be term'd the Age 
ol Ignorance, with reſpect to all Europe in general, but 
more eſpecially with regard to England in particular: If 
| there was Occaſion, it would be no hard Matter to aſſign 
| the Cauſes of this univerſal Ignorance, not only in this 
Kingdom, but in all the other Chriſtian States. But *rwill 
| be ſufficient to my Purpoſe to alledge one, which was pe- 
culiar to England; I mean the Wars the Kingdom was in- 
ceſſantly infeſted with. The Arms of the Pagans, which 
carried all before them, ſcarce left the Engliſh the Liberty 
of profeſſing their Religion, and conſequently, our Know- 
kdge of the Affairs of the Church in thoſe Days mult 


bg 


FTE R having ſeen what paſs'd in State ofthe 
d| England from the Beginning of the Church. 
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be very imperfect. Accordingly, I ſhall confine what! _ 
have to ſay on this Subject to a few Heads, concerning % fuck. Nl 
the Doctrines, Councils, ſome Particulars relating to certan Þ | ſon the 
Sees, and the Perſons that were the moſt diſtinguiſh'd « wn 
mong the Clergy. 13 


The Senſe What Attempts ſoever have been made at ſundry Time E 3 
wow. ot to prove the Antiquity of Tranſubſtantiation, it could ne. 8 ver er 
Engl ind Ver be made out that it was the Doctrine of the Church 8 c One 
relating to England, before the Time I am ſpeaking of. On the con. c biect 
rhe Fu- trary, it evidently appears from the Homilies or Sermm IF . = Et 
chariſt. hich were read in Churches for the Inſtruction of the 8 2 
People, that the Church in thoſe Days was far enough from 2 : h * 
believing it. There is ſtill extant a Tranſlation of theſe H. # = of 
milies &, attributed ro Elfric, who lived under Erhelred Il. F c M 
from whence any one may be convinced, that the then . N y 
Church of England was of a quite contrary Opinion. But 4 Multis 
that the Reader may judge for himſelf, it will not be ami « Opera 
to lay before him an Extract of one of theſe Homilies re- f _ F 
lating to this Subject. | FT 45 24 
Extract of © There is a great Difference between the inviſible Vi. ¶ à Gt 
Saxon © tue of this Sacrament, and what it appears to us in the 


. * . b f 7 2 
Homily « Qualities of its own Nature. In its own Nature 'ts {MW 2 


* corruptible Bread and Wine, but by Virtue of the d- « Th 
s vine Inſtitution, *ris truly the Body and Blood of our a of ou 

& Lord Jeſus Chriſt after Conſecration, not in a Corporea! WF « the R 

* but Spiritual Manner. The Body in which feſus e Pledge 


*« Chriſt ſuffer d, and the Euchariſtical Body are widely WW « then 
« different. The firſt was born of the bleſſed Virgin, and W « ſerv d 
& conſiſted of Blood, Bones, Nerves, Limbs, animated W corpore 
« with a rational Soul. But the Body which we call E-. ing 0 
c chariſtical, is made up of ſeveral Grains of Wheat, 


ö « not th, 
It has neither Blood, Bone, Nerve, Limb, nor Soul W« ,,.,., 
« init, We are therefore not to form any Corporeal Iden ¶ u ere. 


of it, but to underſtand it wholly in a ſpiruual Senſe. 


„ Fea ; 
(4 


In the Euchariſt, whatever repairs our Nature, and Wh jy 4 
. 46 forms 1 the 1 


*. Theſe Homilies are in Latin ſtil'd Sermones Catholici: tht 
Tranſlati on Of them into Od Engliſh 1« preſerv'd in the Bod4i44 
Li, and in that of Benner College in Cambridge. 

2 | 


** 


| * Non 
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e forms us to a better Life, proceeds entirely from a. .- 
ſtick Virtue, and a Spiritual Operation. For this Rea- 
« ſon the Euchariſt is call'd a Sacrament, becauſe one thin 
« appears to our Senſes, and another to our Underſtand- 
4 wg, What in the Sacrament is the Object of Sight, 
« has a Corporeal Figure: But what is repreſented to our 
« Underſtanding has a Spiritual Force md Efficacy. More- 
« over the Body of Chriſt, which ſuffer'd and roſe 
« from the Dead, is Eternal and Impaſſible, and no more 
« ſubject to Decay or Death; whereas the Euchariſt is 
4 not Eternal but Corruptible, ſubject to the Force of 
4 Time, and diviſible into many Parts. Tis ground 
« with the Teeth, and paſſes through the common Chan- 
© « nels of the Body; but notwithſtanding the Spiritual Ef- 
a ficacy of it remains in every Part. A great many Per- 
« ſons receive this Holy Body or Euchariſt, and yet the 
4 Multitude of Receivers weakens not the Force of the 
Operation, the Virtue of the Sacrament being lodg'd in 
© « every Part of what is conſecrated, the leaſt Part having 
| « as much Efficacy as the greateſt, The Reaſon is, be- 
© « cauſe the Virtue does not operate in Proportion to the 
« eal Magnitude, but by the Means of the Devine 
« Inſtitution. | \' 77 F008 
« The Sacrament is a Type and a Pledge, but the Body  _ 
* of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the Truth and Reality of ; 
the Repreſentation. God has vouchſafed to give us this 
| * Pledge or Earneſt, till we come to the Truth it ſelf, and 
then the Pledge will diſappear. For, as hath been ob- 
4 ſervd, the Holy Euchariſt is the Body of Feſus Chriſt not 
* corporeally but ſpiritually *. The Apoſtle St. Paul, Ipeal- 
ing of the //raclites, has theſe Words : I would 1 Cor. 1. 
© not that you ſhould be ignorant, how that all our Fathers 
* were under the Cloud, and paſſed through the Sea; and 
* were all baptized unto Moſes, in the Cloud and in the 
* Sea; and did all eat the ſame ſpiritual Meat ; and did 
* all rink the ſame ſpiritual Drink, : For they drank. of 
* the ſpiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock 
« was 
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about the Perſon of the Tranſlator. Some will have him 
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tc 54 Chriſt, That Rock, from whence the Wart 
« flow'd, was not Chriſt in Reality, but a Type and Re. 
& preſentation of Jeſus Chriſt, who made this gracious De. 
ce claration to all the Faithful; If any Mas thirſt, let im 
© come to me and arink; and out of his Belly ſhall fim 
« Rivers of living Water x. By this he underſtood the 
« Foly Ghoſt, which thoſe that believ'd on him ſhould re. 
« ceive. The Apoſtle declares, that the Children of [#6 
& el, who were in the Wilderneſs, eat the ſame ſpiritud 
« Meat, and drank, the ſame ſpiritual Drink, becauſe the 
« Manna, with which they were ſupported forty Year 
ce together, and the Water which flow'd from the Rock, 
« were Types of the Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
ec are daily offer'd in the Church. That Manna and that 
« Pater were the ſame, which we now offer, not Cu. 
tc poreally but Spiritually. To underſtand this, obſerve 
& that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, before his Paſſion, conſs 


A 


0 
4 
c 
4 


Euchariſt, and ſaid, This is my Body ; This is my Blood, 
Although his Paſſion was not over when he pronounc'd 
theſe Words, yet by a Myſtical Operation, he chang'd 
c the Bread into his Body, and the Wine into his Blood 
& juſt as he had done in the Wilderneſs before his [ncarns 
<« tion, when he turn'd the Manna into his Fleſh, and the 
« Mater that flow'd from the Rock, into his own 
« Blood. 

As this Explanation is a clear Evidence, that at tht 
Time this Homily was penn'd, the Church of England be. 
liev'd not Tranſubſtantiation, ſo it is no leſs maniteſt, th: 
Elfric, who tranſlated it into Latin, was of the ſame Opi- 
nion with the Author. *Tis true, there is ſome Diſput? 


* 


** 


to be Elfric Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Others ſay it 
was Elfric the Grammarian, firnam'd Putta, who wi 
Archbiſhop of York. But which of the two ſoever it 
was, they both liv'd in the Reign of Erhelred II. and 
neither of them was ever accus'd of Heterodoxy. But 
ſince it may be objected, that Elfric was not of the ſame 
Opinion with the Author, whom he tranſlated, though 


crated the Bread and Vine into the Sacrament of the | 


® Sant 
pro nobi⸗ 
Salvart, 
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cation. 
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that is not very likely, the contrary is evident from the ſol- 
lowing Words of the ſame Elfric, in one of his Letters to 
the Clergy. The Sacrifice of the Euchariſt is not the Body in 
' which our Saviour ſuffered for us, nor the Blood he ſhed for 
our Sales; but "tis the ſame TY and the ſame Blood ſpiritu- 
ally, juſt as the Manna was which fell from Heaven, and 
the Water which flow'd from the Rock. Tis therefore moſt 
certain, from the Teſtimony of a Prelate, who was at the 
Head of the Church of England, that the Doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation was not introduced into that Church in the 
Time of Etheired II, who aſcended the Throne in 979. 
Thereis no way to evade the Force of this Proof, but by 
aſſerting the Homily beforementioned to be all a Forgery. 
But this is much eaſter ſaid than prov'd. 

It is not the fame with regard to the Invocation of the 
bleſed Virgin, and of the Saints in Glory, ſince on the 
contrary we find it was praQtis'd in England in this very 


made of the bleſſed Virgin, and all the other Saints. But as 
the Authority of the Charters of thoſe Days is not equal- 
L on all Hands, the ſame Thing may be proved 
| from a publick Litany then read in the Church. Here we 

ſee that after the Invocation of the Holy Trinity, theſe 
| Words are thrice repeated, O Holy Mary, pray for us: 
After which the Angels and Saints were addrefled to [by 
Name.] It muſt be remarked, that when this Practice 
| was firſt introduced, the Application to the bleſſed Virgin 
ind Saints was not ſo direct; May the Holy Virgin, the 
Mother of God, and all the Saints intercede for us. Theſe 
are the Words in the publick Office of Canonical Hours us d 
by tlie Augla-Saxons x. This Office, which is in Latin, af 


* Santa Dei Genetrix Virgo Maria ꝙ omnes Sandli Dei intercedant 
pro nobis peccatoribus ad Dominum, ut mercamur ab eo adjuvari 5 
Salvart, qui vivis & regnas Deus. Now this amounts to no more 
than a with for their Interceſſion, and is far trom a direct Invo- 
cation. This Office is tranſlated by Mr. Elſtob. Immediate Ad- 


creſs, as far as we can diſcover, did not prevail in England = 
the 
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fords this Remark, that altho the Leſſons, Prayers, Pſalm; 
Lord's Prayer and Creed are in the fame Tongue, yet at the 
End of each Article or Verſe, there follows a Saxon Tra. 
ſlation in a Paraphraſtical way, that the People might ur- 
derſtand what was ſaid. 

Among the Canons, which go under the Name of E. 
fric, of whom I have already ſpoken, and who lived in 
the Reign of Ethelred TI, the XXXIII obliges Prieſts to 
have by them two Sorts of Conſecrated Oil, one for 
Children, and another for the Sick, and enjoins that the 
Sick ſhould be always anointed upon their Beds, and that 
they ſhould confeſs themſelves before the Ceremony of 
Anointing paſs d upon them, which no Prieſt was to pre- 
ſume to perform till deſir d by the ſick Perſon. Whence 
it may be inferred, that they did not ſtay till the Sick were 
in their laſt Agonies, before they adminiſtred the Extrem 
Vnction. 

In the XXXIII, the four firſt General Councils * are 
put upon the ſame Foot with the four Goſpels ; but thoſe of 
latter Ages are not of fo great Authority. Hence 'tisevi- 
dent that the Author of theſe Canons did not think all the 
General Councils were infallible. Had he been of this O- 
pinion, he would not have given agreater Authority tothe 
four firſt than to the other Councils *1, 

From the Beginning of the Reign of Ethelred II, to 
the Norman Conqueſt, the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England 
furniſhes us but with two Comncils. In all appearance, the 
Wars with the Danes prevented the Biſhops from com: 
ing together oftner, or rather were the Reaſon that the 
Acts of theſe Conventions are loſt. Both theſe Comncils *, 


one 


the tenth Century: At which Time in the Homily ot the Aſſump- 
tion of the Bleſſed Virgin there is a direct Prayer to the bleſſed Vir: 
gi» to intercede for them, Cell. Eccl. Hiſt. p 214. 

* Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Chalcedon. 

*r This is directly oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Modern 
Church of Rome, which pays the ſame Submiſſion to the Decrees 
ot the Council of Trent as of Nice, and reckons the Church in all 
Ages alike Infallible. 

*. They were made up of Seculars as well as Eccleſiaſticks, and 


the Conſtitution paſs d there related both to Church and State; Com 
keel, Hifi. p. 208. 
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one at Eng ſham and the other at Haba were conven d, whilſt 
Flphegus was Archbiſhop. The moſt remarkable Canons 
are as follow. 
In the Council of Engſham, the IId Canon enjoins the TheSynod 
Celibacy of the Clergy. 1 
The VIIth forbids all Perſons to do any wrong to the : 


a ' Spel. 
Church, or to eject a Clergyman out of his Benefice without Com. 


the Conſent of the Biſhop. Tom. [.p. 

By the XVIIth every Friday was to be a Faft, unleſs it 5 
fell upon a Holiday. 

XXth enjoins trequent Confeſſions, and the People are or- 
der'd to receive the Sacrament three times at laſt, in a 
Year, 

The Council of Haba has but one Canon worth Notice. $yn0d of 
By the Second, every Chriſtian was obliged to faſt three — 
Days with Bread and Water, before the Feaſt of St. Mi- 
chael, and to diſtribute among the Poor what he ſhould have 
| eaten in theſe three Days. 
This is all that is worth remarking in theſe two Synods. 
But to ſupply the want of Councils, we have the Eccleſraſti- 
cal Laws of Canute the Great, and Edward the Confeſſor, 
ſome of which I ſhall here lay down, to ſhow the great 
Regard theſe two Princes had for the Clergy. The follow- 
ing ones are Canme's X. 

The IV enjoins all Chriſtians to pay great Reſpect to Canwte's 
the Clergy, becauſe their Sacerdotal Functions are extremely Eccleſiaf- 
beneficial to the People. nenen 

By the Vth, if a Prieſt was accuſed of any Crime, he 
bad the Liberty of purging himſelf by ſaying Maſi, and re- 
ceiving the Euchariſt. 

The XIIth recommends Celibacy to the Clergy, and ranks 


them among the Thaues of the ſecond Claſs, that is, among 
the Gemtry *1, 


In the Preamble, it is aid theſe Laws were drawn up at Winche;- 
ter by the Advice of the Wije Men of the Nation, that is, the Pre- 
lates and Nobles. 

This in Dr. Wilkins is the VIth, The Law ſays, if a Prieſt ab- 
ſtains from a Woman, may God have mercy upon him, and let him 
have the worldly Honour of a Thane. Wilkins, P. 129. c. 6, 
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The XXth ordains, that at Funerals the Dues ſhall be paid 
upon the breaking up of the Ground; and that the Dur; 
ſhall be paid to the Pariſh the Deceas'd belonged to, tho? he 
was buricd elſewhere. 

The XXIId enjoins the obſervance of Sunday from $4. 

| turday three a Clock in the Afternoon, till Monday break 

* Se Vol. of Day *. 

I. p. 427- The XXIIId determines the Times of Faſting, and pla- 
ces the Yigils of the Feſtivals of the Bleſſed Virgin and of 
the Apoſtles among the Faſts. 

There are ſeveral others, relating to the Payment oi 
Tythes and Peter- Pence, againſt the Violation of the Privi- 
le ges of the Clergyand the like, in favour of the Church, 

It is likewiſe decreed by theſe Laws, That every 
Chriſtian ſhould learn the Lord's Prayer, and the Apoſtles 
Creed, and unleſs they do ſo, were neither allowed to 
ſtand Godfather, to receive the Commmnion, nor to have 
Chriſtian Burial. 

Feelefiaa The Eccleſiaſtical Laws of Edward the Confeſſor run 

call aus chiefly upon the Protection of the Church and Clergy. 

eft.dwar0o, The Iſt forbids the moleſting a Clergyman, contrary to 

3 en, the Tenour of the Privileges of the Church. 

* The IId appoints certain Days, whereon all Proceedings 


in the Courts of Fuſtice were to ceaſe. 


By the IIId the Church's Cauſes are to be try'd firſt. 

The IVth firmly eſtabliſhes the Immunities of thoſe who 
in any wiſe depend on the Church, and ordains that they 
ſhall not beoblig'd to anſwer any Plea, &c. except in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court. 

Ihe Vth confirms the Privilege of Sanctuary to Churches, 
and extends it even to Prieſts Houſes. 

By the VIth, It any Perſon broke in upon the Privileges 
of the Church, he had no way to get off, but by ſubmitting 
to the Sentence of the Biſhop. 

The VIIth orders the punctual Payment of 7jrhes, and 
ſers forth what is to be paid. 


The IXth determines the Circumſtances relating to the 
Tryal Ordeal. 
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The XIIth ſettles the Fine of Manbote, or the Sum to 


be paid to the Lord for killing any of his Yaſals or Slaves: 


The King's and the Archbiſhop's Manbote is fix d at the 
{me Sum. 

By the XIIIth all found Treaſure belongs to the King, 
unleſs it is found in a Church or Charch-yard ; then the Gold 
is the King's, and the Silver the Church's *. 

It is viſible throughout theſe Laws, that the Clergy took 
care of themſelves, when they had to do with Devout 
and Eaſy Princes, or ſuch as ſtood in need of their Inte- 
reſt. 

But notwithſtanding the great Condeſcenſion of the 
Saxon Kings towards the Clergy, they could nor retain the 
Privilege of chuſing their Biſhops and Abbots. Whilſt 
the Prelates confin'd themſelves within the Bounds of their 
Paſtoral Functions, and medled not with Civil Matters, the 
Power of Electing was left tothe Chapters. But when the 
Biſhops were become Rich and Popular, and began to in- 
terpoſe in State- Aﬀairs, by reaſon of the Fiefs they were 
in poſſeſſion of, it was a Matter of great Conſequence to 
the Kings, to have ſuch Biſhops and Abbots as were in 
their Intereſt, or at leaſt, were oblig'd to them for their 
preferments. Accordingly, the Kings began to interpoſe 
in Elections, by way of Canvaſing, or Recommendation, 
and very often by refuſing to put in Poſſeſſion of the 
Fifi belonging to the Church or Abby, ſuch Prelates and 
A bots as they did not like. In fine, the Authority of 
the Court by Degrees prevail'd ſo, that in the time of Ethel- 
red II, the Monꝭs had entirely loſt the Privilege of chuſing 
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Eleftionsef 
Biſhopsand 
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their Abbots, as appears from Ingulphus. In thoſe Days, Ingulph. 
ſys he, the Monks and Abbots ſeldom reſorted to Court, But 9. 03+ 


ever ſince the Kings have diſpoſed of the Abbies, the Monks 
have made Intereſt with the Courtiers, which ſometimes coſt 
them very dear. This Hiſtorian loudly complains of this 
Abuſe, though he himſelf was inftalld in the Abby of 


Croyland 


The Original Law in Dr. Wilkizs, p. 199. c. 14. fays, the 
c 


Cold is all the King's, and half the Silver, and rhe other halt goes 
to the Church. x 
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Croyland by the ſame Method, that is, by the ſole Wil 


and Pleaſure of William the Conqueror. 

There were but two Removals of Biſhops Sees within 
the Period we have gone through. The See of Kirton in 
Weſſex * was remov d to Exeter *, and the See of Lindi. 
Aldhun Biſhop of 
Lindisfarn, to ſecure himſelf from the Incurſions of the 
Danes, went and reſided at Durham, carrying with him 
the Relicks of St. Cuthbert. He built a Cathedral, and fd 
his See there, where it has remain'd to this Day *2, 

In 981, the Archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury acquir'd ; 
Gucan, a Welſh Prieſt, being 
choſen Biſhop of Landaff, and conſecrated by Archbiſhop 
Dunſtan, this Precedent was followed by his Succeſſor, 
who from that time own'd the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
for their Metropolitan. Some infer from hence, that il 
the Britiſh Biſhops from thenceforward own'd the Supe. 
riority of the Church of Rome. But this Conſequence 
cannot be true. It is certain, the Biſhops of St. Davidsal 
along exercis d the Archiepiſcopal Funttions in Wales, till the 
time of Henry I, and that without the Ornament of the 7al, 
the Mark of Submiſſion to the Pope *3. 

As the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Tork made the 
greateſt Figure amongſt the Engliſb Prelates, during the hit 

| | Peris 


7 Crediton ar Kirton ſtands on the Creden in Devonſhire; there 
are now no Footſteps of its having been a Biſhop's See, but 2 
great Meadow, call d My Lord's Meadow. 

*: This City ſtands on the River call d /e by the Britons, andEx 
by the Saxons, whence the Names Iſca and Exan-ceſter. The Well 
call it to this Day Caeniſc. It was made a Biſhop's See by Edward 
the Confeſſor, in 1048. Leofric a Burgundian was the fi: ſt Biſhop. 
Here are fifteen Churches. The Organ in the Cathedral is the 
largeſt in England, the greateſt Pipe being 15 Inches diametel. 
The City 1s about a Mile and kalf in Compas. 

*2 Du ham being almoſt ſurrounded with the River Were, vas 
ca. led by the Saxons, Dunholme, Dun ſignifying a Hill (the City 
being ſeated on one) and Holme, that is, a River Ifland; it wa 
built about the Year 99s. | 

«; See Giraldus Cambrenſis de jure & Statu Menevenſis Eccleliz, 


p. 518, &c. Anglia Sacia, P. II. Macia de coacord, & c. L 1, © 7. 
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Period of the Saxon Monarchy, it will not be amiſs briefly 
to carry down the Succeſſion to each of theſe Sees, This 
will be of Service towards clearing up what has been already, 
or what ſhall be hereafter, related of the Affairs of the 
Church. 


Ethelgar, Dunſtan's Succeſſor, was Archbiſhop but one Suceelion 
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| Yer and three Months, and was ſucceeded by Siricius. of the 
This Prelate is blam'd by Hiſtorians, for adviſing Ethel 2 
70 95 0 


red to buy his Peace of the Danes, which ſerv'd only as 
a Bait to allure them hither the more. But perhaps they 
| who exclaim againſt him the moſt, would have given the 
eme Advice, had they been in his Place. Elfric, the 
> Tranſlator of the Saxon Homilies, mentioned before, 
> ſucceeded him in 995, and was followed in 1006, b 
| Elphegus, who was murdered by the Hands of the Danes. 
| Larfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the Congueror's 
| Time, doubred very much whether Elphegus might pro- 
perly be ſaid to be a Martyr, ſince he was not maſſacred 


told him, that he who choſe to die rather than to do an 
unjuſt Thing, received by his Death the Crown of Mariyr- 
dm, Livingus ſucceeded Elphegus in 1013. He was 
kept Priſoner for ſome Time by the Danes, and after he 
vas ſet at Liberty, retir'd into France, till the Storm was 
over. After wards he returned to his See, and died in 


uſtery was very much degenerated, by the libertine Lives 


vich little obſervance of the Rule. The Cauſe of this 
Alteration was, the maſſacring all the Monks, except four, 
when Canterbury was taken by the Danes. The Secular 
Cg, who were taken in to fill up the Vacancy, were 
Wing to enjoy the Revenues and Privileges of the Mo- 
altery, but not to be ty'd up to the Rule obſerv d there 
#lore, They took greater Liberties than the old Monks, 
ad paye the Title of Dane to their Superior, inſtead of 


that 


Canterbu- 
ſy. 


on account of Religion, but becauſe he would not con- Ogbern. 
ſent his People ſhould be tax d to pay his Ranſom. An- Hovedeu - 
ſim, Abbot of Bec, whom he conſulted on this Occaſion, Eadmex. 


1020. Egelnoth, call'd the Good, was his Succeſſor. In 4 great 


the Time of theſe two Archbiſhops, St. Auguſtius Mo- 2 an 
ltin's 
« the Monks, who indeed wore the Religions Habit, but — 
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that of Abbor, which remained till the time of Archbiſhy 
Lanfranc, who changed it into Prior. But to return 9 
Egelnoth : This Prelate rais'd the See of Canterbury to i; 
former Luſtre, being ſupported by Canute the Great, wit, 
whom he was greatly in Favour *. He was ſucceeds 
by Eaſius, who had been King Harold's Chaplain *:, . 
governed the Church till the Year 1050, either by hin. 
ſelf, whilſt his Health permitted, or by a Chorepiſcqu, 
when diſabled by Sickneſs. This Chorepiſcopms, who 0. 
ercis'd all the Archiepiſcopal Functions, reſided at St. Me. 
tins in the Fields *2, Robert, a Norman Monk, wh 
Eduard the Confeſſor had made Biſhop of London, was by 
him promoted to the See of Canterbury after Edſins. H. 
was ro from thence in the Manner before related, an 
baniſh'd the Kingdom by an Aſembly-General, and Stigai 
Stigand, Biſhop of Wincheſter plac'd in his room. Robert appt 
7% ſ*ſ- to the Pope againſt theſe Proceedings; but Stigand, with. 
pended f e ; . | 
and with. Out troubling himſelf about it, or ſtaying for the Pope 
out the Determination, who ſuſpended him, got himſelf con- 


—— 
eee 


Fat, % crated. But notwithſtanding his Suſpenſion, and alto 
pea. ar he had never applied to Rome for the Pall, he went onin 


of Arch- bis Metropolitical Function, till he was depos'd in Il 
biliop. am the Conquerors Time *3, It is very probable, that i 
thoſe Days, the Exgliſh were not of Opinion, that th: 
Archbiſhops Ele& might not exerciſe their Functions til 


the Pope was pleas d to impower them, or that the b 
Suſpenſon WF 


Egelno: h, who was Archbiſhop 17 Years, refuſed to crown 
King Harold, telling him he was enjoin'd by Canute his Fa het t0 
ſet the Crown upon none but the Iſſue of Queen Emma. Tie 
laying the Crown on the Altar, he denounced an Imprecation 2. 
gainſt any Biſhop that ſhould venture to perform the Ceremony: 
Har psfield. Hiſt, Eccl. Sac. XI. c. 10. This, if true, is another 4+ 
gument againſt Canure's Will, See p. 46. 

Edſius crowned or anointed King Edward the Confeſſor, on 
Faſter- Day, and then preach'd upon the Occaſion. Sax. Ann. 
MLXII. This is the firſt Coronation- Set mon we meet with. | 

* The Archbiſhops formerly had a CHorepiſcopus, or Allilan's 
but this Office was extinguiſhed by Lanfranc. Coll. Eccl. Al. 

213; 
F * Malmsbury fays, he procur'd a Pall five Years after Ho 
Bennet the Antipope, De Geſt. Pomtif. l. 3. 
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Suſpenſion of the Pope was ſufficient to put a Stop to their 


Acting as Primates, 


The Succeſſion of the Archbiſhops of Tork was as fol- Succeſſion 


lows. After the Death of Oſwald *, ſpoken of in Book he 


IV, Aaulph ſucceeded him in 993, and govern'd this rnb 
Church *rill 1002, when by his Death he made room for Youk | 
Walſtan II, who, after 21 Years, was ſucceeded by Elfric 
Putta, ſirnam'd the Grammarian, thought by ſome to be 
the Author of the Tranſlation of the Saxon Homilies, To 
him ſucceeded Kinſius *1 in 1057, after whom came Al- 


dred, who was alive at the Conqueſt. 


Among the Biſhops of Note in thoſe Days, Wulſſtan wulktan 


Biſhop of Worceſter was a Perſon of an extraordinary Cha- Biſhop of 


nter in ſome Mens Opinion, though Lanfranc thought Worcel- 


him unqualified for the Office of a Biſhop, for his Stupi- . 
dity and want of Learning. But this is not the firſt time 
that weak Men have been put upon us for Saints, This 
Prelate having been conſecrated by Aldred Archbiſhop of 
rk, made his Profeſſion of Canonical Obedience to Sti- 


gand Archbiſhop of Canterbury, though ſuſpended by the 


Pope. To account for this diſregard of the Pope's Su : 
ſion, tis pretended, the Submiſſion was made 2 Ste of N ub 
Canterbury, and not to the Perſon of Stigand: But when 
ſuch like Aſſertions are advanc'd, they ſhould be backed 
with ſome Authorities, whereas this here is deſtitute of all. 

Edmund Biſhop of Durham was remarkable for the I 
Manner of his Election. The Chapter of Durham being Diba. 
met to elect a Biſhop, but not being able to agree upon 
their Man, Edmund, a Prieſt of that Church, ſaid jeſting - 
ly, that ſince they were at ſo great a Loſs who to chooſe, 
hoy had as good take him and make him Biſhop. As 


* He was buried at St. Mary's in Worceſter. 


*. Chaplain to Edward the Conſeſſor ; Stub: ſays, he ordained 
ene Mayſues Biſhop of Glaſcow, and John his Succeſſor, and re. 
ceived an Acknowledgment of his Metropolitical luriſdition in 
writing, which was loft with many other Inſtruments, when Tore 
was ſet on Fire by the Normans ſoon atter the Conqueſt Stubs 
Ack. Pontif. Eoorac. p. 1700. | 
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Miracles were then much in Vogue, the Chaprer looked 
on this Motion as a divine impulſe, and ſo unanimouſly ,, 
greed to ele& him. He became famous for his Courageand 


Boldneſs in reprimanding Vice, even in Perſons of the high, 
i eſt Birth and Stations. 
Engliſh We muſt alſo reckon in the Number of illuſtrious per. 
* Miſſmna- ſons of that Age, certain Engliſh Ecclefiaſticks, who floy 
e Aen. riſt'd in Sweden and Norway, Olaiis Scot- Kunung, King 
[ * das, of Sweden, deſigning to turn Chriſtian, defired Ethel 
1 J 17. c. 19. to ſend him over ſome Miſſionaries to inſtruct him in the 
& 20, Goſpel. Sigefrid Archdeacon of Vork, and not Archbj. 


Loccenius 


ſhop, as a Swediſh Writer will have it, Eskil, Gwnichild, 
ay Rudolf and ret or David, undertook this Miſſan, 
Sigefrid was made Biſhop of Wexia, a City in the Province 
Sir Gram Of Smaland in Sweden, and baptisd Ola. Some fy 
lio. however that he received Baptiſm at the Hands of Bernard; 
but this is of no Moment. The greateſt Part of theſe A. 


fronaries were martyr'd by the Pagans, to whom they 
. preached &. | 


I haveſpoken elſewhere, tho' in a general Manner, of the 
Diviſion of the Kingdom into Pariſhes, But ſeeing Iam 
arriy'd at the End of the Saxon Monarchy, *twill not be 
unſerviceable to give a more particular Account of this 
Matter, with which I ſhall conclude all I have to ſay in re- 
lation to the Anglo-Saxon Charch, | 

Auguſta 
* Though the Lazineſs or Ignorance of the Monks, the only 
Writers in thoſe Days, we have but few Hiſtorians from Aſer to 
the Norman Conqueſt. Next to Aſſer was Ethelward, who wrote 
in the Reign of Edgar, andliv'dtill 1090, though he did not con- 
tinue his Chronicle ſo far. He was (as he himſelf ſays) deſcendedof 
the Blood Royal. His Works conſiſt of four Books, which ate 
publiſhed by Sir H. Savil. Biſhop Nicholſon ſays, the whole is an 
;mpertect Tranſlation ofthe Saxon- Annals. His Style is boiſterous 
and obſcure, and in ſome Places hardly Senſe; and therefore but 
of little uſe, unleſs in ſettling the Reigns and Deaths of ſome of our 
Saxon Kings, wholiv'd about his Time, about which the Copies 
ot the Saxon- Annals differ. From him to the Conqueſt we meet 
with no Hiſtorians, except Ostern, who has wrote the Lives of 
St. Dunſian and St Alphage, which are publiſhed in the firſt Vo- 
lune ot Anglia Sacra ; and the Author of a Treatiſe called En: 
comium h mmæ being a ſhort Account of the Times inmediate!y 
preceding the Reign of Edward the Conſeſſor. 


Book V. The SrATr Ef theCnvur ca. 


, the firſt Biſhop of the Saxons, having receiv'd The Diui- 
from King of Kent ſome Lands, for the Maintenance of J 9 


himſelf and the Monks he brought with him, diſpos'd of 
the Profits of theſe Lands, and the Offerings of Chriſtians 


$3 1 


Pariſhes, 


when ſatt - 


led. Coll. 


2s he thought fit. But becauſe he wanted Inſtructions in Eccl. Hit. 


this Matter, he conſulted Gregory I, who told him, that it 
was the Cuſtom in the Church of Rome, to divide the Of- 
78 into four Portions, and to diſtribute one of them 


for the Maintenance of the inferior Clergy, In the mean 
time, as Auguſtin and his Companions were Monks of the 


Game Order, the Pope exhorted them to live together as Bre- 
thren, Thus alſo lived Aiden and Finer Biſhops of the 
Northumbrians, who were Monks as well as Auſtin, thoug 

of a different Order. Bur it can't be inferr'd from hence, 


hut in all the Churches, the Biſhop and his Clergy liv'd in 


common, as ſome pretend. On the contrary, it ſeems to 
follow, from the Biſhop's being oblig'd to diſtribute the 


fourth Part of the Church's Revenues among the Clergy, 


that they did nor live in common. Be this as it will, the 
Biſhop and Clergy were maintained both out of the Profits 


| of the Lands given to the Church, and the daily Offerings 


of the People. 
The Number of Chriſtians encreafing every Day, and 


| there being ar firſt in each Dioceſe, which contained a 
| whole Kingdom, but one Church, it could not but be 


very incommodious to many of the new Converts to reſort 


| thither. *T'was neceſſary therefore that others ſhould be 


built, and Prieſts ſent to officiate in them. Theſe Prieſts 
were not however fix d upon any particular Church, but 
kept with the Biſhop, who ſent out ſometimes one, ſome- 
times another, to miniſter in the remote Churches, after 
which they rerurn'd to him. In proportion therefore as 
Chriſtians encreas'd, new Churches were erected for the 
Conveniency of thoſe who liv'd at a Diſtance from the 


Biſhops. Theſe Churches were no more than Chapels of 


Eaſe to the principal Church, to which belonged all the 
Offerings that were made in the others. Accordingly the 
Prieſts at their return, pur the Offerings they had received 
Into the Biſhop's Hands, which lerv'd for the Maintenance 
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Stillinz- of the Biſhop, and the Clergy that were about him. The 
liver, Prieſts then at firſt had no other Tiles, but that of belong. 
ing to a certain Duceſe: for theſe firſt Rural Churches ate nd 
to be conſidered as diſtin Pariſhes, but as Chapels belong. 
ing to the Cathedral. 
Theſe Country Churches were not at firſt very numeray, 
i The Reaſon is, becauſe the Lords who had large Eſta, 
| were the only Perſons that founded them, and peneril 
h\ they were contented with building one ſingle Church ſu 
. the Ule of their Yaſſals. The Number of Chriſtians by 
l. ing exceedingly encreas'd, it was become neceſſary to pr 
f vide for the conftant Reſidence of a Prieſt in each of thel 
4 Churches. Bur as the Great Men, as well as the Peyl, 
1 did not care to have a new Prieſt at every turn, the Bj. 
[ ſhops were willing to continue the ſame to them, and from 
1 this Time Pariſhes may properly be ſaid to commence 
| However, leſt the Prieſts, thus fix d to one Cure, ſhoul 
1 be unmindful of their Dependance on the Cathedral Churd, } 
. rhe Biſhops reſerv'd in their own Hands the Revenues a 
4 Oblations theſe Churches were endowed with. Thisgar 
the Founders ſome uncafine6. They could not bei t 
ſee the Prieſt, who did all the Duty, have ſo ſmall a Star 
of their Donations. By this means the Zeal of erefting WW 
new Churches beginning to abate, at a Time when this WF * A 
was moſt need of them, the Biſhops thought fit to hol i Fuime 
i Whar- their Hands a little, To this Purpoſe they compounded W 
ton's De- with thoſe who had a Mind to build Churches, and wer: } 
wy: of 127 ſatisfied with reſerving to the Cathedral, a third or foum WF 
p. 81. Part of the Incomes, with the Right of Bapriſm and b» WW 
rial. This Obſtacle being removed, theſe private Ora 
became very numerous, almoſt every great Man building 
one for the Conveniency of himſelf and his Vaſſals. More: 
over, when any Lord alienated ſome Part of his Eſtate, th: 
| Purchaſers ſeldom fail'd of erecting a Church in his nex 
| Purchaſe, On the other Hand, the Biſhops being greatly 
inriched by the Grants made to their Churches, built | 
Churches on their Landi, as well for the Convcniency of 
their Tenants, as to imitate the Nobles, among whom they 
themſelves began to be ranked. By theſe Means the 174 
2 42 Charctc 
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| x; was before obſerved, had one of its own. And thus by 


Oblations, till at length, in order to quicken more and more 


et to the Parochial Prieſts the Revenues the Founders were 


| there were ſome farther Subdiviſions; but in all Appearance 


Churches abounding every where, there was no Neceſſity 
of ſending Prieſts from Place to Place, ſince each Church, 


Degrees the Parochial Diviſion was ſettled. However, the 
Biſhops were a long Time in Poſſeſſion of the Tithes and 


the Zeal of Chriſtians, they removed this Obſtruction to 
Building and Endowing of Churches. They not only 


pleas'd to aſſign, orat leaſt the much greater Part, bur alſo 
granted them the Power of adminiſtring the Sacraments in 
their reſpective Churches. This is the Riſe and Progreſs of 
the Parochial Diviſion, which was almoſt quite ſettled in 
the Reign of Edgar, or perhaps of Canute the Great. Be- 
tween that Time and the Reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 


there were very few new ones after the Norman Conqueſt. 
At leaſt we find by ſeveral Charters of the latter Saxon Monat. 


Kings, that the Pariſhes of Cambridgeſhire, Huntington- 2 ig 


| ſbire and Lincolnſhire, were the ſame as at preſent. Whence Croyland, 


| it may be preſum d the Pariſhes of the other Counties agreed Oc. 
vith our Modern Diviſion *. 


* As may be farther ſeen from Dome Day Book, where the 
Pariſhes are very near the ſame as at this Day. 


The End of Book V. 
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ters contain'd in the folloy. 
ing DISSERTATION, 


HE Nature of the Government «1 
; bliſh'd in England by the Anglo-Saxons, 
he Degrees and Orders of Men among th: 
Anglo-Saxons from the King to the Slave. 

Their Courts of Juſtice, viz. Tithing-Coun, 
Hundred-Court, Trithing-Court, County. Cour, 
but eſpecially the Great Court of England, v 
the Wittena-Gemot. 

The Original of the Wittena-Gemot, or Parl. 
ament ; who were the Members of it ; whether 
the Commons originally ſat in Parliament! 

The Privileges of the Mittena-Gemot, and 
Authority in Church- Afﬀairs. 

The Power and Pretogative of the K INC. 

The Succeſſion to the CROW RN the Argu- 
ments for and againſt its being Hereditary. 

The Laws of the Anglo Saxons. The Ordeal 
Tryal, Single Combat, and Corſned, &c, 

The Manners, Cuſtoms, Religion and Lar: 
guage of b he Anglo-Saxons, 
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DISSER TA TION 


ON THE 


Government, Laws, Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Language of the ANGLO SAXONS. 


E Revolution that happened in Ex- 

Ws 7ope about the Beginning of the fifth 
Century, is one of the moſt remarkable 
Events in Hiſtory. The Roman Em- 
pire, which was almoſt of the ſame ex- 


=" vided at that Time in two Parts, one 
containing the Eaſtern, the other the Weſtern Provinces. 
The Weſtern Empire was ſo harraſs'd by the continual In- 
| roads of the Northern Nations, that having loſt by Degrees 
all its Provinces, it was reduc'd to nothing, and the very 
Name of Emperor of the Weſt, vaniſhed with his Domini- 

ons. This great Revolution ſpread a new Face of Things 

over Europe, by introducing new Inhabitants, who raiſing 

new Kingdoms out of the Ruins of the Roman Empire, 
brought in at the ſame Time new Laws and Cuſtoms in the 

. MW conquer'd Countries. Spam was peopled with Colonies of 
focht, Carti, Alans, and Suevi. The Gault were over- 
whelm'd with a Deluge of W;/zoth;, Burgundians, and 

Vo I. II. T Francs. 


tent with the known World, was di- 
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Francs. Itah was ſo frequently invaded by the Hen, 
Oſtrogot ha, and Lombardi, that the Natives were ſo far from 
being ſuperior in Number, that they made no Figure 2 
all. The Saxons, Suevi, and Batavi, ſpread themſelves o. 
ver all Germazy, and became Maſters of that vaſt Tra& q 
Land. In fine, Great-Britain was ſo over-run with Sax. 
ons, Angles, and Fwtes, that hardly can we trace out any 
Remains of the antient Britonn. *T was very natural fer 
theſe Conquerors to eſtabliſh in their new erected Kingdom 
their own Country Cuſtoms, And thereforeit may be lid 
down for certain, that the Laws now in Force througholt 
the greateſt Part of Europe, are derived from the Lawsthel: 
antient Conquerors brought with them from the Nort, 
This might be eaſily made out with relation to all the Coun- 
tries that had any Part in this great Revolution. But at 


The Laws preſent I ſhall confine my ſelf to England alone. By whit 


ef Eng- 
Jand de- 
riv'd (rom 
the Sax- 
Ons. 


I am going to ſay, all ſuch as have any Knowledge of 


the Engliſh Conſtuution, will eaſily be convinc'd, that the | 


Cuſtoms now practiſed in that Kingdom are for the moſt 
Part the ſame as the Anuglo-Saxons brought with them from 
Germany. 

In the ſecond Book of this Hiſtory we have ſeen how 
the Saxons were no ſooner come into Great-Britain, but 
they ſorm'd a Deſign of ſettling there, and how at length 
they accompliſhed their Ends after a War of 150 Yer, 
This long War bred ſuch an Animoſity between them and 
the Britons, that there is no Probabliity the Saxons, who in 
the End were victorious, ſhould take from the Vanquiſh'd 
the Form of Government they eſtabilſhed in their Con- 
queſts, If therefore we are deſirous of tracing out the 
Origin of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxonz 
we muſt ſearch for it in Germany and the Northern Coun- 
tries, rather than among the antient Britons, The Truth 
is, ſuch is the Reſemblance between the Laws of the 
Saxons, Francs, Suevi, Lombards, and the other Northern 
Nations, that it neceſſarily follows from thence, theſe 
Laws ſprung from the ſame Source, and were of an older 
Date than the Separation of theſe People. This Reſem- 
blance is ſtill much ſtronger between the Laws of the An. 
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Government of the Anglo. Saxons. 


gle-Sexons in Great-Britain, and of the Saxons in Germam, 


ſince they were both the ſame Nation, mt whereof went 
and ſettled in England. An Engliſh Hiſtorian, by compa- 
ring the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Germans with thoſe of 
the Engliſh, has plainly made appear, that the Engliſh in- 
troduced into Great-Britain the fame Laws they had liv'd 
under in their own Country. He even aſſures us, that till 
the Norman Conqueſt, there was not ſo much as one Law 
in England but what in the main the Germans had the ſame. 
'Tis true, as the Auglo-Saxons were made up of three ſe- 
yeral Nations, who were ſettled in different Parts of Eng- 
lud, there might be ſome Difference upon that Account, 
between the Seven Kingdoms of the Heprtarchy. But this 
Difference could not be very great, ſince theſe three Nations 
were united in G » before their coming into England, 
and made there but one and the ſame People under the gene- 
nl Name of Saxons. All therefore that can be interred 
from hence is, that the Laws eſtabliſhed by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons in England, were a Mixture of the Laws of the Avgles, 
Saxons, and Futes. But to look for the Origin of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution among the antient Britons, would be 
going upon no Foundation, though 'tis not impoſſible but 
their Forms of Government might in ſome Reſpects be con- 
formable. The Laws and Cuſtoms therefore, introduc'd 
into Great-Britain by the Anglo-Saxons, are to be conſide- 
red, as made up of the Laws their Anceſtors brought with 
them into Germany, and of thoſe they found enacted among 
the antient Germans. And indeed, what Tacitus ſays of 
the German Cuſtoms, correſponds ſo exactly with ſeveral of 
the Saxon ones, that one can hardly queſtion but the Sax- 


ſhould chuſe to ſay, that the Cuſtoms of both Nations 
flow'd from the ſame Fountain. But to trace back theſe 
Matters to their common Source, would be a Work of 
infinite Labour. And therefore without carrying this In- 
quiry any further, I ſhall content my ſelf with lay ing down 
a Plan of the Government theſe Conquerors eſtabliſhed in 
England. | 
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240 A DISSERTATION on the 


The Tile The Saxons had no Kings in Germany, when they (ex 
9 2,4" over their firſt Troops to aſſiſt the Britons under the Cot- 
Sarda. duct of Hengiſt *, Their Territories were divided into 
twelve Provinces, over each of which a Head or Gove: 
nor was appointed by the 4ſembly-General of the Nation, 
wherein the Supreme Power was lodg'd. This Aſſembly 
li was called V/'irtena-Gemot, that is to ſay, the Aſembh 
iſ the Wiſe-MMen xi; and alſo the Adycel-Synod, that is, tis 
4 Great Aſſembly. Beſides theſe Heads of Provinces ther 
1 were others alſo ſet over the Cities and Burroughs. In tin: 
4 of War, the Aſſembly elected a General to command th: 
0 Army, and to be the Chief or Head of the Commonwealth“: 
h There is no doubt but this General had great Prerogative; 
ql though we are ignorant of their preciſe Number and ti. 
tent. It even appears, by the perpetual Conteſts in Ex. 
land, berween the Princes inveſted with this high Dignity, 
and the other Kings, that theſe Prerogatives had no fix' 

and ſettled Bounds. 
Though the Title of Xug was not in uſe among the 
Saxons, Hengiſt however took it upon him as ſoon as he wi 
E in Poſſeſſion of ent. Indeed, *twould have been 1 
ard Matter for him to have found any other ſo proper to 
denote his Sovereignty over that Province. *Tis true, the 
Titles of Duke and Earl, or, what is the ſame, of Heretoy) 
and Ealdorman, were not then unknown. But they weie 
not as yet us'd to ſignify Sovereigns. *T was not till long 
after, that certain Dukes and Earls being inveſted with do- 
vereign Power, theſe Titles were made uſe of to denote the 
She gon ſupreme Authority. The other Saxon Leaders, who ſet- 
of Govern. tled in Great-Britain after Hengiſt, imitated his Example, 
ment eſta- in aſſuming the Title of Xing. Thus, whereas in Germa- 


4 Fug 4 , the Saxon Territories were divided into twelve Govern- 
in Eng- oO, - menth 
Jand, 


* It is obſervable, that in France, Spain and Italy they have no 
word that ſignifies King, but what is bortowed from the Latin, a 
Language th-ſe Invaders were Scrangers to when they ſettled in 
their Conqueſts. 


„ Whenc: our Parliament is ſometimes ſtil'd. The Wiſdom of 
the Nation. | 


* Thi: General was choſen out of the Twelve Governo:s, 
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| ments, their Conqueſts in England were canton'd out into 
Seven Kingdoms; but with this Difference, that in Ger- 
many, each Governour depended on the Aſembly- General 
of the Nation, whereas in England, each King was Sove- 
reign in his petty Kingdom. Bur ſtill this did not exempt 
him from all Dependance on the Wirtena-Gemot of his own 
State, which in conjunction with him regulated all impor- 
tant Affairs. Moreqyer, by mutual Conſent, there was 
eſtabliſhed a General Aſſembly of the whole Seven King- 
ams, wherein Matters relating to all in common were 7 
bated. Hence this Form of Government, which conſi- 
dered the Seven Kingdoms as united in one Body, was cal- 
ed the Heptarchy, that is, the Government of Seven. 

Theſe firſt Kings having ſcarce any other Subjects but 4 Witte- 
their own Countrymen, durſt not think of aſſuming a de- na. gemot 
ſprick, Power. Perhaps they had never any ſuch Thoughts, — 
having been accuſtomed to the contrary in their own Coun- 
try. They eſtabliſh'd therefore, or rather continued a 
Witena-gemot, each in his own Kingdom, wherein the 
fame Affairs were determin'd, as were wont to be ſo in the 
like Aſemblies in Germany. As for what concern'd the ___. 
common Intereſt of the Seven Kingdoms, twas debated inan 
a General Aſſembly of the Nation, at which were preſent 
all che Kings and great Men of the Feprarchy. *Tis not 
preciſely known whar were the Rights and Privileges of the 
General Wittena-gemat. In all likelihood they were much 
the ſame the States. General of the United Provinces enjoy 
at this Day. Each King was Sovereign; but put in Exe- 
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. cution the Dererminations agreed upon in common, to 
? which he had given his Conſent, either in Perſon or by his 
- Deputies, Bethis as it will, the common Opinion is, thar 
- there was a Wittena-gemor for each Kingdom in Particular, 


and a General one for all the Seven *. 


From 
0 


In order to have a clear Not on of the Gothick Model of Go- 
f vernment eftabliſhed in the ſeveral Kingdoms of Furope, 'twill be 
| kccelary to confiderthe Nature of their Armies that were ſent out 


141 


The Na- 
ture of the 
Saxon Go- 


wvernment. 8 


— 


A DISSERTATION on the 


From hence *tis no hard Matter to judge of the N. 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon Government. TWas Ans. 


chi 


in queſt of new Habitations. As their whole Nation was divided, 
like the Iſraelites, into ſo many diſtinct Tribes with each its ow 
Judges, without any common superior, unleſs in time of Wy, 
like thb Roman Dittator : So in like manner the Armies or Col, 
nies, ſent out upon their Countries being overſtock d with Inhahj. 
tan's, were not Armies of Hirelings, who conquer'd forthe Benef 
of their Paymaſters, but voluntary Societies or Partners in the Ex. 
pedition, conſiſting of ſo many diſtinct Armies out of every Tri, 
conducted each by their own Leaders, and united under one con- 
mon General or Superior choſen by Conſent, who was alſo Head 
or Captain of his own Tribe. This then being the Nature of the 
Confederate Army, 'tis evident that upon their conquering a Coun. 
try, the Property of the Land was in the whole Collective Boch, 
and that every Individual had a Right to ſhare in what he had hely'{ 
to conquer. Accordingly to fix this undetermin'd Right, the con- 
quer'd Country was divided into as many Shares (call'd afterward 
Shires, Counties, &c.)asthe General or King had Companions, ut 
as the Army was compos'd of Tribes, that each Tribe, as they had 
liv'd together in their own Country, might do the ſame in their 
new Settlement. After this general Diviſion, the Lands were 
portioned out among rhe Leaders andOfficers, who ſubdividedthen 
among their Followers, Theſe Allotments, whilſt annual or for 
life, were call'd in Latin, Beneficia (a Word appropriated ſince to 
Church Preſer ments) and afterwards Feuds, that is, a Gift of Poſiſ. 
ſions; from the Teutonick, Fee a Gift, and od a Poſſeſſion; in our 
Language they are ſtill call'd Fees. As it was neceſſary upon their 
ſettlingin a newly ſubdu'd Country, to continue their General, he 
may be conſider'd in two reſpects; firſt, as Lord of a private Di- 
trict divided among his own particular Followers, and as Lord or 
Head of the great Seniority of the Kingdom. Thus we may frame 
an Idea of the Natu:eot the Governments ſettled in Europe by the 
Northern Nations. Over each Diſtrict or Country preſided an 


| Ealdorman or Earl, who with an Aſſembly of the Landholders ot 


Vaſſals, (ſo call d from Geſell, the Name they went by in their own 
Country) regulated all Affairs relating to the Country. And over 
the great Seigniory of the Kingdom preſided the General or King, 
who with a General Aſſembly of the tes or Vaſſals of the Crown, 
regulated the Affairs relating to the whole Community. How 
this was done in England, and who were the Members of the Coun» 
zry-Courts or Aſſemblies, as well as of the Great Court of the 
Kingdom, will be ſhown under the next Head of the Courts of Ju- 
Bice. From what has been ſaid, many uſeful Remarks may be made. 
Hence we ſee the Origin of the Principalicies, Duked oms, Countui, 
and the like, that the ſevera} European Kingdoms are divided 


wa. From hence we may alſo obſerve that the Property 
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chral, as each Kingdom had its King; but then it was alſo 
Ariſtocratical, as the King had not the Power of mak- 
ing Laws without the Conſent of the Aſembh-General, 
conſiſting of the Chief Lords of the Nation. Several 
o farther, and affirm it was partly Democratical, and that 
the People ſent their Repreſentatives to the Wittena-gemot, 
x they do now to the Parliament. This Opinion ſhall 
be fully examined hereafter. In the mean time it will be 
| neceſſary to take a View of the ſeveral Ranks and Degrees 


of Men among the Arglo-Saxons, fince otherwiſe there is 
no having a diſtin Knowledge of the Nature of their Go- 
yernments 

I ſhall 


or directum Dominium of the Land was in the Collective Body or 
the Publick, and that the Tenants in Fee were only inveſted with 
be Dominium utile; and therefore that the Great Lords held their 
> Seignories of the Publick or Kingdom, and not of the King. Thus 
the German Princes hold of the Empire, not of the Emperor; and 
this is the Reaſon of the Engliſh Lords being call'd Peers of the Realm, 
| tho' they are now commonly thought to have held of the King. 
| Alter the Fees from being annual became Eſtates of Inheritance, 
| many Differencesaroſe between the two Superiors and the Vaſſals, 
| and between the Vaſſals themſelves, upon which their reciprocal 
Rights and Duties were inquir'd into and ſettled, The Rules col» 
leeted from ſuch Deciſions by Degrees, were term'd the Feudal 
Lay, and 4 5 over Europe for many Ages. This Law is di- 
| ſinguiſhed by Biſhop Nicolſon into theſe Periods; its Birth from 
thelrruption of the Northern Nations to 650; its Infancy, from 
tdence to 8oo; its Youth, from thence to 1027; And laſtly, its 
Nate of Perfection ſoon after that Time. The Princes of Europe 
ad their People being link'dtogether by Feudal Tenures (the which 
i duly conſider'd will effectually ſhow the true Nature of the 
'n kojal Power, and the Meaſures of the People's Obedience) remain d 
er ber a long Time in a happy State, there having been no Prince in 
g. Europe that ever = 4 had a Title to arbitrary Power, till 
n, tne Civil Law, which had been buried in oblivion for ſome Time 
* ater the ſettling of the Northern Nations in the Weſtern Empire, 
- vs brought to light. Then ſome Princes made Lex Regia a han- 
he de to aſſume a deſpotick Power, and introduced the Civil Law 
1 purely upon that Account into their Kingdoms. This was unſuc- 
fo, («lsfully attempted in England; but it prevails in orher Parts of 
„ ye, even in Spain it ſelf, where the Reading it purely for this 
ed uſe, was once forbid on Pain of Death. See St. Amand's Eſſay 
y W © the Legiſlative Power ot England, p. 46. 
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The Ring. I ſhall fay nothing here of the King, becauſe I thy {MW 
have occaſion here to ſpeak of his Power and Preryy, WF be apt 
tives. Term, 
The The Queen was the Second Perſon in the State ; thy not ma 
Queen. only with regard to the Reſpect that was paid her, for ſh: MW this T. 
had nothing to do in the Government. If ſometimes the I orees te 
Queens ſign'd the Charters with the Kings their Husbank, Royal 
it was rather on Account of their Rank, than for any Ne. W the ant: 
ceſſity there was for it. During the whole Time of the WW Chrone: 
Saxon Government, we find but one Queen inveſted vim WW of Tim 
the Sovereignty ; I mean Saxburga Queen of Weſſex. Hoy. Noble, 
ever ſome Hiſtorians aſſure us, ſhe was depos'd by the i. MW nation 
Saxons, purely on the Score of her being a Woman. We: W Main: 
have ſeen, how on Account of Brithrick's Death, Eg. i ſzys he, 
immediate 2 the ſame Meſt- Saxons depriv'd ther I tration 
„Queens of the Prerogatives they had till then enjoy d. Ie the Son 
"ng cory 175 of Queen, Which was, and ſtill is given 2 Qu, Bur the 
Queen. means only in its original Signification, a Companion, in WF lng. 
Latin, Comes. In Proceſs of Time this Term was mat: German 
uſe of to denote more particularly thoſe who were near: WF words, 
the King's Perſon; from whence it came to have a mor: ſcenden 
general Signification, and to be underſtood of the Gris WF Source, 
Lords, Thus we find in the old French Romances, nd The 
Poets, Li Queen de Flandre, Li Queen de Leiceſter, inſte:l Arman 
of, the Earls of Flanders and of Leiceſter. The Word WM on mea 
Queen then was common to Men and Women, juſt s for Per! 
Comes in Latin, In fine, the Term Count or Earl being fuch w 
ſubſtituted in its Room, when applied to Men, Queen ws Wi lng E: 
appropriated to the Women only, Afterwards coming o only ar 
have a more reſtrain'd Signification, it was made uſe of o- two di 
ly to denote the Companion of the King, or the Queen. But ders of 
tis to be obſerved, this Appellation is common to all Que", WW chief 1 
whether they hold their Dignity by vertue of their Hu- , Se 
band's, or of their own Right. and Fy 
Te prin. The King's Sons and the Princes of the Royal Fami) I therefor 
777 held the Third Rank. They were diſtinguiſhed by tht 
Title of Chto, taken from a Greek, Word ſignifying) I Kin 


Remark on g;. ; | Abby, a 
the Title of luſtrious. Tis ſomewhat difficult to know the Reiſon 98. 
Clyto. why the Saxon Princes affected a Greek Title, One * Word is 

wem Fa 
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this Title was peculiar to the Princes, they came by De- 

ees to make uſe of Chto alone, to denote a Prince of the 
Royal Blood. Accordingly, nothing is more common in 
cke antient Exgliſß Hiſtorians than to meer with the Terms 
WE Chrones, Clytonculi inſtead of, the King's Sons. In proceſs 
E of Time, the Saxon Term Atheling, from Athel, that is, 
E Noble, was ſubſtituted in its Place. As for the Termi- 
| nation Ing, it denotes the Extraction or Deſcent, as 
Malmibury informs us. The Sons of the Kings of England, 
ſays he, were wont to aſſume Names, which ſhew'd their Ex- 
tration. Thus, the Son of Edgar nam'd himſelf Edgaring, 


| But they had all one common Title, namely, that of Atlie- 
W ling. As the French, which ſettled in Gaul, came from 
Germany, Ptis very likely the Determination Jg in the 
| words, Merovingiam, and Carlovingians, that is, the De- 
| {cendents of Merovius and Charles, is deriv'd from the ſame 
Source. 
| The next Degree, after the Prince, was that of Fal- 
im *', This Word, which in its primary Significati- 
on means only an Aged Man, came by Degrees to ſtand 
br Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, apparently becauſe 
0g ch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt Offices, whoſe 
ws WF 10g Experience had rendered them moſt capable. Tis not 
0 WF Only among the Saxons that this Word is us'd in theſe 
on- Wi two different Senſes. We find in Scripture that the E- 
But Wi «7s of Hrael, of Moab and of Midian were taken for the 
en chief Men of their reſpective Nations. The Word, Sena- 
lu- , Senor, Signor, Seigneur, in Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, 
ind French, ſignify the ſame Thing. The Ealdormans 
derefore in England were the moſt conſiderable of the 


U * King Edgar ſtiles himſelf thus in his Charter of Glaſſnbury- 
© 4bby, as it ſtands in Malmsbury's ant: quities of that Monaſtery. 


Vord is io ſpelt in any Writer. The Saxon Annals, &c. fd 


tem Ealdo man. 
Vor II. U Nobility, 


| the Son of Edmund, Edmunding, and ſo of the others. 
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be apt to think the word Chto came from ſome old Saxon $elden, 
Term, if Eagar's Title of Totins Angliæ Baſileus *, did Titles of 
not make it viſible, they had a view to the Greek, As Hen, 


Faſdor- 


man. 


Our Author calls them Earldorman; but | can't find the | 


Several 
Sorts of 
Ealdor- 
Mans. 


prim 


A DISSERTATION en the 


Nobility, diſcharged the higheſt Offices, and conſequently 
had the largeſt,Eſtates. As they were generally intruſted 
with the Government of the Counties, inſtead of ſaying th, 
Governour, they ſaid the Ealdorman of ſuch a County, 
Hence it was that by Degrees this Word came to ſignify 
the Governour of a Connty or City. Whilſt the Heprach 
laſted, theſe Offices were only during the King's Pleaſut 
who turn'd out the Ealdormans when he thought fit, and 
plac'd others in their Room. At length they became gy. 
ring Life, at leaſt for the moſt Part, But however, thi; 
did not hinder the Ealdormans from being diſplaced up; 
ſeveral Accounts. We have ſeen Inſtances of this in the 
Reigns of Canute the Great, and Edward the Confeſſor, A.. 
ter the Danes were ſeitled in England, the Title of Ealdy. 
man was by Degrees changed into that of Earl, a Dan) 
Word of the ſame Import. Afterward the Nonnen 
brought in that of Count, which, though different in is 


Die for Reaſons roo long to be inſiſted upon here, the 
Daniſh Term Earl, is {till us'd to denote the ſame Perſon, 
called in other Countries Count. 

There were ſeveral forts of Ealdormans, Some wer 
only Governours of a Province or County. Others bed 
their Province as an Eſtate of Inheritance, and as a Fee of 
the Crown, ſo that it was always conſidered as a Parc! 
of the State. The Hiſtory of Alfred the Great, affords an 


Inſtance of this laſt Sort of Ealdormans, which were very | 


rare in England. We find there that this Prince gave tht 
Inheritance of Mercia to Earl Ethelred, and that Elfleda his 
Widow kept Poſſeſſion of it in the Reign of Edward tl! 
Elder. And it was not but by Force that Edward diſpol- 
ſeſſed his Niece Alfwina after the Death of Elfleda. Malm. 
bury, ſpeaking of Edward the Elder, expreſſes himſelf ths; 
He had united the two Kingdoms of Mercia ana Weſſex; 
but as for the firſt, he was only titular King of it, becau?* 
it had been given to a Lord nam'd Ethelred. 


| married 
od HC 


Signification, meant however the ſame Dignity, | 


And to ſhow | 
in what Manner this Lord held Mercia, the fame Hiſtorian 
ſptaking of Alfred the Great, ſays, He gave London, the 
Capital of Mercia, to a Lord called Ethelred, who had 
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nmoried Elfleda his Daughter, to hold it of him by Fealty 


u Homage. Hence tis plain, Ethelred held Mercia as 
Fre, in the ſame Manner that Octa and Fbuſa had former- 
ly held Northumberland of the Crown of Kext, as this Hiſ- 
torian aſſures us. Thus alſo in France, about the third 
Deſcent of their Kings, the Dulędoms and Earidoms, which 
were before only bare Governments, were made Hereditary, 
on condition of doing Homage for them. Theſe Fal- 
dirmans or Earls were honour'd with the Titles of Reguli, 


Title of Ealdorman of ſuch a County, expreſſed ſometimes 
in Latin by the Term Conſul. The frjt adminiſtred Juſ- 
tice in their own Name; appropriated to their own Uſe all 
the Profits and Revenues of their reſpective Conntics, The 
aff adminiſtred Juſtice in the King's Name, and had only 
2 certain Share of the Profits aſſigned them. Earl Goodwin, 
how great a Lord ſoever he was in other reſpects, was of 
this laſt Rank. To theſe may be added a third Order of 
Ealdormans, who had the Title, though without a Go- 
vernment, on account of their high Birth; out of theſe it 
was that the Governours were uſually choſen. Thus the 
Title of Ealdorman was. us'd ſometimes to ſignify only a 
Perſon of Quality. 

There were alſo inferiour Ealdormans in Cities and Bo- 
roughs, But theſe were only ſubordinate Magiſtrates, 
who adminiſtred Juſtice in the King's Name, and were 
dependent on the great Ealdormans or Earls. The Name 
of Ealdorman or Alderman is ſtill given to theſe inferiour 


Officers, whilſt the others have the Title of Earl or 
Count, | 


The Office of an Ealdorman was wholly Civil, and had Dukes of 
nothing to do with military Affairs. There was in each Heretog- 
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Subreguli, Principes, Patricii, and ſometimes Reges *, As « nufreſae 
for the others, who were only Governours, they had the voce Par. 


Province a Duale, who commanded the Militia» The Van, 


Name of Duke taken from the Latin Dux, is a Modern 


Term. The Saxon called this Officer Heretogh *. He i. e. Pub- 


hid no Right @ meddle wich Civil Matters. His Buſi- lich Leader 
o Captain. 


neſs was of a quite different Nature from that of an 
B R . ' ; Earl, 
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Faldor- 


A DISSERTATION on the 


Earl, as he was alſo independent of him. Hengiſt 4 
Horſa are called in the Saxon Annals, Heretoghan, ot 
Dukes, becauſe they were ſent into Great Britain, not to 
govern the Country, but to command in the War. On 
the contrary, Octa and Fbuſa have all along in the ſim: 
Annals the Title of Ealdorman, becauſe they were Go. 
vernours of Northumberland, under the Kingdom of Ken, 
"Tis true, they might alſo be ſtiled Dukes as they had the 
Command of the Army. Accordingly we find in our 
Hiſtories, ſometimes the Title of Dube, ſometimes of Ear. 
given to the fame Perſon, when theſe two Offices were u- 
nited inone, as they frequently were, towards the End of 
the Heptarchy. Thus the Governours of Weſſex, Merc, 
and Eaſt-Avglia, are indifferently called Dukes, or Earl, 
But I don't know the Reaſon why Hiſtorians never give 
the Title of Dube to the Governour of Northumberland, 
And yet ſome of them had the Command of the Armies, 
as 15 plain from the Example of Syward, to whom Edward 
the Confeſſor committed the Management of the War with 
Cumberland &. | 


There were among the Saxons, three very conſiderable 


man of all Offices and Dignities, two whereof were Civil, and the third 


England. 


Military. The firſt, which very few Subjects were ever 
entruſted with, was that of Ealdorman of all England. 
This Office anſwers to that of Chief Fuſticiary of England, 
Viceroy, and Guardian of the Realm. This was fo high a 
Dignity, that the Perſon inveſted with it was honoured 
with the Title of Half Kyning, or Demi-King, We find 
in the Hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, but two Lords who 
were rais'd to this Poſt, namely, Atheltan Earl of Eaft- 
Anglia, and Aihvin his Son, who were {til'd Totins An- 


gli Alaermannts, 


The 


* The Union of theſe two Offices in one Perſon was no mere 
than what was practiſ-d among the Romans in the Perſon of their 
Conſul The Artot War in the Saxen, Time was not arrived to 
that Degree of Nice y as it is at preſent. You have at large the 
Duty of the Heretogh, and the manner of his being elected dye 
County-Aſſembiv at a full Foll-Mate, in the Laws of Edward 1/4 
Cor jefor, See Dr. Wiiking, p. 205. De Perctoch is, 
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The Second great Office was that of Chancellor x. He de- Chancel- 
termined all Cauſes that were brought to the King's Court, lor. 
and from him lay no Appeal. *Twas his Buſineſs alſo to Selden 
draw up, and ſign all the King's Charters, without which 3 
they would have wanted ſome neceſſary Formalities. The p. por. 
firſt Chancellor, mentioned in the Saxon Hiſtory, was Tur- 
berule, Couſin to Edward the Elder, who was afterwards 
Abbot of Croyland, However, I am apt to think this Of- 
fice was of a more Modern Inſtitution. 

The Third conſiderable eye was 2 General of the lrg bg 
Army, in Saxon, Kyning's- Hold, that is, the King's General, 0 d, © 
He x4 chief of the Dokes, or the Generabſſins, like the — 
High-Conſtable of France. This Office laſted only during 
the War. In time of Peace, or when the King did not 
think fit to have a Generaliſimo, the Holds or Dukes of each 
Province had the Care of the Militia. 

Next to the Earls and Dukes were the High-Sheriffs of High- 
the Counties, Theſe were Officers ſent by the King into Sheriffs or 
ſuch Counties as had no Earls, to adminiſter Juſtice in his counts. 
Name and Stead. They were call'd in Latin, Summi Præ- 
poſti, Cuſtodes Provinciarum, and afterwards, Yicecomites, 
not that they were under the Earls or Counts, but becauſe 
they performed the Office of One. Tis very true, there 
were ſometimes High-Sheriffs in thoſe Counties, where there 
were alſo Earls, but Selden ſuppoſes *twas upon Account 

of ſuch Counties being by ſome peculiar Privilege under the 
immediate J uriſdiction of the King. But however this 
be, hence came the Title of Viſcount, the next in order 
to that of Earl or Count. As for the Name of Sheriffs *r, it 
was continued to ſome inferior Officers, who did the 
Duty 


* So called from the barbarous Latin Word Cancellare, from 
bis Cancelling or Striking out what he pleas'd in Mens Grants and 
Petitions, Tyrrel, Introd p. 73. 

*, Sheriff, as it Shire reve (i. e.) Præſect of the Shire, from the 
Saxon, Gerefa contracted into Grefa, and Greve, and by the Nor- 
mans, into & e ve ; thus Vorigreve is Prafectu: porta, from the Ger man 
Word Grave, which ſignifies a judge. Wheace the old Words Centre 
Grave, Tun-Grave, &. tor the chiet Magiſtrates in the Hundreds 
and Tything;, Thus in Germany the Judges of the Burroughs and 

ot. II. X Marches 
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A DISSERTATION on the 


Duty in each County, of the antient Yiſcounts : Ther of Tha 

hft having been long ſince rank'd among the Peers of the ¶ there be 
Realm. held th 
After the High- Sheriffs came the Thanes, a Name in Sax. Kings, 


en, ſigniſying Miniſter or Servant. There were two ſom MW what t 
Maſi-Thanes, that is, Eccleſraſtical-Thanes, and Heri W mans 8: 
Thanes, that is, Lay-Thanes. The Thanes in general win WW Vavaſor 
divided into three Claſſes. The firſt were the g' Thaw, MW their I. 
who were = immediate Tenants of the Crown, and did vere ne 
Homage tothe King only. Theſe were properly what wer rl 
aft A called Peers of the Realm, 247 ga, the Bojy 4 
of the greater Nobility. Conſequently, Duet, EA People. 
aormans, and Viſcounts were rank d among the Thane of url tl 
the Firſt Claſs, as well as they who having no Offices wen I were ir 
the immediate Tenants of the Crown. The Norman 
chang'd the Term Thane into Baron, and ſtil'd the Land 
Baronies, which the Saxons call'd Thane-lands, Hence i 
has been the Cuſtom for a long while in England to rank il 
the greater Nobility under the general Title of Barons, be- 
cauſe all the great Men were Thanes ** The Second Cl 


of 


Marche; were called Bur- Graves and Mark-Graves, and Graveisftill 
us'd there to fignify the Sovereign Princes of the Territories m 
applicd ro. The Saxon Sheriffs were choſen by the Aſſembly of 
the County. See Dy. Wilkins, p. 205. 

* Itis the common Opinion that the Barons after the Conqueſt 
were the ſame with the Thane; in the Saxon times; but upon Es. 
amination it will appear otherwiſe. The Word Thane occurs not 
in the oldeſt Saxon Monuments, and their Original ſeems to be 
this. When time had poliſhed the Anglo Saxons, many Offices that 
the Great Men diſcharg'd at firſt in their own Perſons, were fot 
Eaſe and Grandeur by them devolved on others. And as in thoſe 
Days there was but little Money, ſuch Perſons were rewarded fot 
their Services, by having Land given them. Such Lands were call'd 
Tain land, which paid no Rent, the Superior having the Tenant's 


Service in Lieu ot it. Thus a Great Lord's Chamberlain, Hawker, airy 
Hunter, were called his Thanes, Theſe Thanes were divided into Horſe 
greater Or leſſer, only differing in this, that the greater held of the tes m 
King, and the leſſr of ſome Subject. Hence it appears that the | theſe 
T/anes wee no other Perſons than thoſe the Normans called Te- Baror 

' mants by Serjeantry, when the Service was of a publick Nature, Serje; 
that is, if Land were given for the Service of High-Steward, or St. A 
Marſhal of In, land, ſuch Gt and Service was called Grand See v 
* . 


antey: 
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their Lands of the 1Middle-Thanes, or YVavaſors. 


* homme ſeems to favour this Notion. 
diſpute this Matter with them. I ſhall only obſerve this 


| Beſides, in England abundance of People o 
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F Thanes were what they call'd Midale- I hanes, becauſe 


there being others of an inferior Degree under them, they 
held the middle Rank. If they held any Lands of the 
Kings, they were inconſiderable, and generally ſpeaking, 
what they held was of the Earls or Barons. The Wor- 
mans gave them the Name of Vavaſors, and their Lands 
Vavaſores. The Third Claſs of Thanes were ſuch as held 
Theſe 
were not rank'd among the leſſer Nobility. They were 
properly ſuch as liv'd upon their own Eſtates, and being of 


© no Profeſſion, were diſtinguiſhed from the meaner Sort of 
people. If I am not miſtaken, to theſe belong'd particu- 
rh the Title of Gentlemen; whereas the Aiddle-Thanes 


were in the ſame Rank with our Knights and Squires at this 
Day. I am very 
the Title of Gentleman is equivalent to that of Nobilit, 
ind conſequently that they were a Part of the Nobility. 
The Affinity between the Words Gentleman and Gentil- 
I have no Deſign to 


remarkable Difference between a Gentilhomme of France, 


| and a Gentleman of England. In France there being but 
| one Body of Nobility, every Gentilhomme is a Member of 


that Body, and no leſs Noble than a Duke. But a Gentle- 


nam in — 4 can at beſt be rank'd bur in the Second Or- 


der of Nobles, t hat is, among the leſſer 2 or Gentry. 


very mean 
Birth are called Gentlemen, who moſt certainly in France 


would have no Right to be ſtiled Gentilshommes. 


The loweſt order among the Saxons, I mean, of Free- The Cear- 
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ſenſible that ſeveral are of Opinion that Selden. 


ien, was that of the Ceorle, that is, Merchants, Arti- les. 


ſcers, Countrymen and others. Hence no doubt is deriv'd 


antry; but if for Service of Steward of the Houſhold, Maſter of the 
Horſe, theſe reſpecting only the Perſon of the King, ſuch Servi- 
tes made only a Tenure of Petit-Serjeantry. Now the firſt of 
theſe only, as holding of the Publick, were ranked among the 
Barons, Serjeantry is French for Servitium, ſo that Thane; and 


Serjeants mean the ſame thing, viz. Miniſters or Servants, Vide 
St. Amand, p. 112, 


Vor, II. X 2 the 


A DISSERTATION en the 


the Word Churl or Carle, a Name given by way of Cop. 
tempt to People of mean Condition. The Ceorles wer 
equally free, as to their Perſons, with the Thanes of 1}, 
third Claſs, however with this Difference: The Thar 
held ſuch Eſtates as were called Bock. land, or Free. lui 
convey able by Deed or otherwiſe: But the Ceorles went 
poſſeſo d only of what they call'd Soc land or Lands of tie 
Plow, which they could not alienate, becauſe they wr 
only in the Nature of Farmers. Theſe were the hight| 
Degree of the Ceorles, and were diſtinguiſh'd by the hong. 
rable Name of Socmen, by ſuch who were not rich enough 
to attain to it, and by ſuch as gain'd their livelihood by ſons 
Trade. All in general under Thanes and above Slaves wer: 
in the Rank of Ceorles, who | as to their Perſons, though 
not Lands | were as free as the Ealdormans and Thans them. 
ſelves. T hey might even arrive at the Dignity of a Thar 
of the third Claſs, if they ſo thriv'd as to be in poſſeſſ;n 


Kitchen, a Hall and a Bell to call their Domeſticks together, 
Selden thinks a Hyde of Land was ſuch a Quantity as could 
be managed with one Plow *. 

gte p. 9. The loweſt Rank of Men were the Slaves or Bond-mer, 
of Bondſ- of whom there were two ſorts ; ſuch as were really Slave, 
ew ho, poſſeſſing no Eſtates, work'd only for their Lords 
oY. by whom for that reaſon they were maintain'd. The 
others, who were properly Servants, had ſmall Holding 
at the Will of their Lords, for which they did all the ſe 
vile Country Works that were ſet them. As for the Origi- 
ral of theſe Slaves, ſome think they were the Deſcendents 
of the meaner ſort of Britons, who ſubmitted to become 
Slaves, in order to ſave their Lives, during the furious Pro 
ceedings of the firſt Saxons in England. Others are of 
Opinion, they were deriv'd from ſuch as the Saxons brought 
over in the Nature of Slaves into England. However thi 
be, theſe [ Predial] Bondmen, not quite ſo much Slaves as the 
others, manag'd their Lord's Lands, from whence they hid 
ſome ſmall Advantage themſelves, without having the Li- 
berty of quitting the Place of their Abode, and going to 
ſertle elſewhere, unleſs they had their Lord's Conſent. They 
Lai © 2. 1 5 85 Were 


of five Hydes of Land, a Honſe with an enclos'd Court, | 
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were afterwards calld Villains, that is, Villagers, from the 
Villages where they liv'd and work'd. We meet in ſeveral 
Parts of Germany, with ſuch ſort of Peaſants, who are 
ſubject to a great Deal of Drudgery, and who generally are 
dealt very hardly with by their Lords. When a Slave had 
his Freedom given him, he was immediately rank'd among 
the Ceorles, the Slaves that were made free not conſtituting, 
v ſome pretend, a new Order of Men. Tis true they were 
called Freolætan, that is, Freedmen : but it was only to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from thoſe that were born Free, who had 
however no peculiar Privileges. Among the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Lords had not the Power of Life and Death over their 
Slaves. The Laws had even provided, that they ſhould 
not cripple or maim them without incurring a vf 
They who made ſuch Laws, imitated in ſome Meaſure the 
Lav of God, without knowing it *. 

All the King's Subjects, except Slaves and Villaint, were Frecliold- 
Freemenand Freeholders. But tho' Earls, Barons, or Thanes ers. 
might be included under this general Appellation, yet by 
Freeholders is commonly meant the Thanes of the ſecond 
and third Claſſes, and the Ceorles. 

The Inhabitants of Towns, who were call'd Burgh- Burghers 
witan or Burghers, had the Privilege of being governed by an4Alder- 
Magiſtrates choſen out of their own Body, to whom they men. 
gave the Title of Aldermen, and alſo of forming them- 
{clyesinto Corporations * 1, This Privilege was granted them 


for 
= . * There were in Fngland two Sorts of Villains, a Villain in Groſs, 
t5 who was immediately bound to the Perſon of his Lord, and his ts bl 
” Heirs. The other, a Villain regardant to a Manour, that is, belonging WED 
5 and being annex d to a Manour. There are not truly any Villains J's KG 
now, tho the Law concerning them ſtands unrepeal'd, the Succeſ- \ 11% 
of ſors of the Bond- Men or Villams are the Copy-holder;, who, tho N 
Ft Time has dea't favourably with them in other Reſpeds, yet they (08 
us ill retain one Mark of their original Servitude For as of old Vi. bi 
i lams were not reckoned as Members of the Commonwealth, but l 
Part and Parcel ot their Owner's Subſtance, ſo were they there- 
ad fore excluded from any Share in the Jegiſtature, and their Succeſ- 
1. ſors ſtill continue without any Right, to vote at Elefions, by vir- 
to tue of theit Copy-holds. ; 
'y After Lands were appropriated and become F/lates of Inheri- 


#ance, Neceliity oblig'd many People to deviſe Ways and Means 
, | 1 from 
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ADiISssERTATION on the 


for the Incouragement of Arts, and eſpecially of Trade ang 
Commerce, which was juſtly look d upon as of very preg 
Advantage to the State. With a view to this it was a 
enacted by Law, that if a Merchant had crofs'd the Wide. 
Sea three Times, he ſhould be honoured with the Title of 
Thane, and admitted to all the Privileges of that Order. 7 
don't know what is meant here by the Wide-Sea, unleſs it 
be the German Ocean, ſince in thoſe Days, America waz 
not diſcovered. Ever ſince the Time of the Saxons Mey. 
chants have been in great Repute in England, ſince we fre. 
quently find ſuch, as have diſtinguiſhe themſelves by they 
Commerce, have the Honour of Knighthood conferr'd up- 
on them by the King. 

Having now gone through the ſeveral Orders and De. 
grees of Men among the Auglo-Saxons, I ſhall in the next 
Place, conſider how they were governed, and principally, 
their Manner of adminiſtring Fuſtice. To this End it will be 
neceſſary to ſpeak of the different Curt they erected in 
England, from whence we may ſee the Origin of the ſeve- 
ral Courts of Fuſtice now eſtabliſh'd in that Kingdom. 


7 s a6 a 9 n. 
1 


K 


CouRTs of JUSTICE. 


Have already obſerved in the Life of Alfred the Great, 
that this Prince divided England into Shires, the Shoes 
into Trythings, Laths, or Wapentakes, theſe again into 
Hundreds, and the Hundreds into Tythings, However it 
muſt not be imagin'd that in doing this, he introduc'd _ 
„ 


from miniſtring to the Occaſions. Eaſe and Pleaſures of the Rich, 
to obtain by ſuch Services a Maintenance to themſelves, Hence a- 
roſe the Invention and incouragement of Arts and Sciences. This 
laid the Foundation of the many Cities or Burroughs which were 
formed throughout Europe, which formerly in other Kingdoms as 
well as in EAgland by being neceſſa and uſeful became conſider 
ble. Se. Amand. p. 32. 
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thing entirely New to the Enghſh. He only ſettled the 
Bounds of the former Divifions, making ſome Alterations 
in them for Conveniency fake. At leaſt, as tothe canton- 
ing the Kingdom into Shires, tis certain he only propor- 
tion d them in a better Manner than had been done before. 
This is evident from there having been Earls of Somerſer- 
ſhire and Devonſhire in the Reign of Ethelwulph, as Aſſer 
relates, who lived about that Time. But Afred having 
united all England into one Monarchy, divided his whole 
Dominions more regularly and into a great Number of 
parts. The Shires contained a whole Province ſubject to 
the Juriſdictions of an Earl or Comm, whence they were 
alſo call'd Counties. Some of theſe Shires being divided in- 
to Trythings, others into Laths, and others into Wapentakes, 
each of theſe Diviſions, which are the fame Thing under 
different Names *, conſiſted of three or four Hundreds 
of Families, and each Handred was ſubdivided into Tyth- 
1g. The Courts of Fuſtice were formed with reſpect to 
theſe ſeveral Diviſions, that is, there was a Court for each 
Thing, Hundred, 8c. to the End ice might be ad- 
miniſtred with leſs Charge, greater Diſpatch, and more 
Exactneſs. | 

The loweſt of theſe Courts was the Tything-Courr, It 
conſiſted of ten Heads of Families, who were mutual 
Swreties for one another, as each of them in particular was 
for all that were under him *1. Every Perſon in the King- 


dom 


* The Wapentakes are the ſame as the Hundreds, and not as the 
Lathsor Trythingr, as Mr. Rapin ſeems to think here and elſe- 
| where. This word is ſtill in uſe North of the Trent. 

* By Ten Families we are not to underſtand fen Hou ſe- kee pers, 
but Ten Lords of Manours, with all their Vaſſuls, Tenants, Labou- 
rers, and Slaves, who, tho' they did not all live under their Lord's 
| Roof were all counted part of his Family. As there were no 
little Free-holders in thoſe early Times, nor for long after, ten 
luch Families muſt occupy a large Space of Ground, and might 
well conſtiture a rural Iything. In like manner the Town Ty- 
things Or Burroughs conſiſted not of Jen Shopkeepers or Traders, 
but of ten Companies Or Fraternities, call'd in Saxon, Guilds: 
Perhaps ſome more eminent than the reſt might employ great 
Numbers of Artificers, Hirelings or Slaves; and if we underſtand 
by ren Families, ten ſuch, we may well conceive they conſti- 


tuted 


The Tyth- 
ing Court, 
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A DISSERTATION on the 


dom was regiſtred in ſome Tyrhings. None but Perſonsof 
the firſt Rank had the Privilege granted them of their (in. 
gle Family being made a 7jthing, for which they wen 
reſponſible. Each Zything had a Preſident, ſtil'd Tythng. 
Man, or Burgh. holder, who took Care to hold a Cam 
when Occaſion required. The Method of Proceeding va 
as follows. | 
f any Perſon, accus'd of ſome Crime, reſus'd to 
pear, the other nine Sureties were bound to ſee him forth- 
coming ee If the guilty Party ran away, he ws 
not ſuffered to ſettle in any other Town, Burgh or Village, 
becauſe no one cou'd change Habitation, without a Teſti 
monial from his Ththing, and in Caſe he was admitted with- 
out one, they that received him were puniſhed. By the 
Laws of King Edward, the Tything had thirty Days * 
allow'd them to ſearch for the Criminal. If he was not to 
be found, the Zything- Man, taking with him two of his 
own Tything nd nine of the three next Tything, | that is, 
of each the chief Zything-Aan and two others] thele 
twelve purg'd themſelves by Oath of the Offenceand Flight 
of the Malefactor. If they refus'd to ſwear, the Thing 
the Offender belong'd to was oblig d to make Satisfaction 
in his Stead. 
This Court frequently met, as well to decide the Dit- 
ferences among the Members of the Tything, as to concert 
Meaſures againſt ſuch, whoſe Behaviour created a Suſpici- 
on 


tuted Towns or Burroughs. Every Tything was as it were a little 
Republick which exercis'd a judicial Power within the Precincts of 
its own Territories, and differed from a Shire in nothing but ex- 
rent of Ground and Number of Inhabitants. For as the Earl pre- 
ſided in the general Aſſembly of every County, ſo there was one 
choſen annually out ot the Jen to preſide in the Tything: Court. 
Theſe Preſidents were called Sapientes, and by the Saxons, Witan, 
After the Congueſt, theſe preſiding Officers were made for Lite, 
for the ſake of the Nermans, who would not otherwiſe be choien, 
and inſtead of Mites were call'd Barons, and the ten Manus, or 
Tything they preſided over, an Honour or Barony. But the Town 
15rbing or Burroughs remained on their antient Foot, and choſe 
their Preſident Yearly. vide St. Amand. Eſſ. on Legiſlat. Pow. 
of Eng. 
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| on of their committing ſome Crime, for which the reſt 
might be in Danger of incurring the Penalty. In this 


Cale, the ſuſpected Perſon was oblig*'d to find particular 
Security for his good Behaviour, which if he could not do, 


| he was confin'd. This Court was a Terror to People of 


mean Condition, as they were ſure to be puniſh'd by it for 
any Offences they ſhould commir. Before this Court was 
erected, theſe Sort of People might eaſily ſhift their Quar- 
ters by reaſon of their Obſcurity, which prevented them 
from being taken Notice of. But it was impoſſible for 
them to change their Habitation, after once they were 
oblig'd ro bring a Teſtimonial from their Tything, before 
they could ſettle or be regiſtred elſewhere. 

Theſe ten Heads of Families, of whom the Tything 
conſiſted, were called Free- Burghs, that is, Free- Pledges, 
Burgh ſignifying, Swrety or Pledge. Hence the Word 
Neighbour, which originally means a near Pledge. In all 


| appearance Burman, which ſignifies a Neighbowr among the 
| Dutch, is derived from the ſame Source, I mean from the 
ame Cuſtom which was obſerved in G 
fora Model to King Alfred. We find in the Hiſtory of Hiſt de let 

1 Goncalez, Ritos y 
d Mendoſa an Auguſtin Monb, that the like Cuſtom is now 
in uſe in that Empire. The Conformity is ſo great be- 
tween the Practice of the Chineſe and the Anglo-Saxons I. 3. c. 10, 


and had ſerv d 


the Cuſtoms of China, written in Spaniſh by 


with regard to theſe Tythings or Reciprocal Pledges, that one 
can't but wonder, how two Nations ſo remote from one 
mother, and who never had the leaſt Communication, 
ſhould agree ſo exactly in this Point. 


The next Court was that of the Hundred. It was held The 3 
once a Month, and had for Preſident one of the moſt noted dred 
Aldermen of the Hundred, The Biſhop or Archdeacon Court. 


was oblig'd to fit with him, in order to determine in Con- 
junction with the other Judges, all Matters Eccieſiaſtical 
and vil relating to the Hundred. 


The Third Court was that of the Trythings, Laths or Trything 
Wapentakes, according to the Name given theſe Diviſions Court, 


in the ſeveral Counties. Here were decided the Cauſes be- 
tween private Perſons, belonging to different Hwunareds 
Vo L. II. * of 
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Lambard. of the ſame Trything, or Lath, Beſides this Court, we 

Dugdile Thane of the firſt Rank, or Baron, held one like it, wher, 

in he determined the Controverſies between his Via, vill co 

From whence our preſent Court- Baron takes its Original, 16. Th 

Ihe Shire - But when a Suit depended between Men reſiding in dif. W the Me 

u_. or ferent Trythings, it was tranſmitted to the Connty- Court, cl. N nty, ® 

olcmote. ed in Saxon, Shire- gemot or Folcmote, which was hell in Eccl 

twice a Year, or oſtner if Occaſion. Herein preſided the 

Biſhop and the Earl or Ealdorman ; bur in the Abſence d 

the Earl, the Higb-Sheriff, or Viſcount ſupplied his Place, 

In this Court were regiſtred all the Tyrhings belonging n [ f 

the County, with the Names of the Members. Eccleſialticl 3 55 
Cauſes were tried generally in the firſt Place: next thoſete 

King was concern'd in, and laſtly ſuch as related to privat 

Perſons. William the Conqueror diſpens'd with the Biſhop: 

fitting in this Court, and granted them the Privilege 

holding Courts of their own for the determining Ecclth 


1 


oſtical Matters. Appeals lay from the Jything, Hundred, Esglan 
or Trything Courts, to the Shire-gemot. Here alſo all Pr» WW nl to 
ſons of what Rank ſoever were to take the Oath of Allege W tm 
ance to the King. from 
he King; How great ſoever the Power of this Court was, ther conſul 
Court. was one above it, which they called the King's Court, be. turn d 


cauſe the King himſelf preſided here in Perſon, or in hs Pcopl 
Abſence, the Higb-Chancellor, Tn this Court were er. urs, « 
mined the falſe Judgments of the inferiour Courts; ad Games 
here it was apparently, that Alfred condemn'd to Death the Pleaſu 
ſour and forty Judges, as has been related in his Lite. From Keaſo 
this Couit the Common · Pleas and King's-Bench derive theit I i! E. 
Original. for a 
The Wit- I come now to the Great Court or Aſſembly- General of ing t 
tena-Ge- the Kingdom, called in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot or Mycel vic 
mot. nod. As there are great Diſputes about the Exiſtence, FEcbe 
Origin, Nature, and Authority of this Aſſembly- General, it I (ar 
will be proper in this Place, to lay down the ſeveral Opinions I bam 
concerning theſe Matters, with the Reaſons and Anſwersof IM Land 

| ſuch as maintain the contrary, For my Part, as Iam WO th 
wholly unconcerned in ail the Queſtions relating to this unite 
Subject, I ſhall content my ſelf with Rating fairly and m. of E 

| | | partial 1 
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< partially the Reaſons alledg'd on both Sides. To proceed 

. regularly» 1 (hail divide the whole into four Heads, which 

4 W vill comprizeall that has been ſaid of Moment on this Point. 

| 18. The Origin of the Witrena-Gemot. 24h. Who were 
if. MW the Members of this Great Council. 34h. Their Autho- 
. my, and the Affairs they debated. 4rhly. Their Power 

nan Eccleſiaſtical Matters. 


1 — — — 
= _— 


"Fl The ORIGIN of the 


h WITTENA-GEMOT. 


*” * . * 
<> HERE are ſome who are of Opinion that the I. Opinion 
lhe WWittena-Gemot or Parliament, is of a later Date in 477% 


, England than the Royal Power, and that it owes its Origi- 88 


re ni to the gracious Condeſcenſions of the Kings. They „ing to 

0%. ehm that the Sovereigns having being pleas'd ro ſummon, the Conceſ- 

| from Time to Time, the chief Men of the Nation, to fi e 

ere conſult with them about important Affairs, this at laſt was gre 
be tum d into a Cuſtom: That in Proceſs of Time, the 
s WF Pcople taking the Opportunity of ſome ſavourable Junt- 
ures, claim das their Privilege, the Right of having a Par- 
kement, tho? at fin ſt it depended entirely on the King's 
Pleaſure, whether he would conſult it or not. The main 
| Reaſon they ground this their Aſſertion upon, is, that 
| till Edward the Confeſſor, England was hardly ever, or but 
for a very little while together, united into one State. Du- 
ning the Heptarchy, it was divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, 
which made ſo many diſtin States. Of theſe Kingdoms, 
Ecbert united but Four, whilſt the other Three remained 
ſeparate, Afterwards the Danes became Maſters of Nor- 
thumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt- Anglia, and ſhared the 
Lands amongſt Them. So that from the Savon Conqueſt 
to the ſecond Danſh Invaſion, we don't ind England was 
united into one Body, but only during the ſhore Reigns 
of Edu, Edgar and Edward the Martyr, However the 
Vo. II. „ OGovern- 
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Government did not continue long in this Poſture, Th, 
Danes renewing their Ravages in the Reign of Ethelreq 11, 
England was quickly divided into two Parts, whereof On: 
was ſubject to the Danes, the other to the Engliſh, I 
true indeed, after the Death of Edmund Ironſide, the King. 
dom was united again under Canute the Great ; but this 
Union ended with his Reign, and the Kingdom was once 
more canton'd among his Sons. In fine, they maintain, 
that England was never thoroughly united into one King. 
dom till the Time of Edward the Confeſſor. They motto. 
over make appear from the ſeveral Sorts of Laws, name j, 
the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, that this pretend: 
Heptarchical Government is alla Chimera, and conſequent- 
ly the Preſent Parliament cannot take its Riſe from an 4 
ſembly-General of England, which never had a Being du- 
ring the Dominion of the Saxon Kings. 

In Anſwer to this tis faid, that they who talk af 
this Manner confound two Things which ought careful 
to be diſtinguiſhed, namely, the Wittena-Gemot or Parls 
ment of each of the Kingdoms in particular, and that af 
the ſeven Kingdoms taken together as making but one Bo- 
dy and one State. Tho” this laſt had never exiſted, yet 
might the Preſent Parliament for all that derive its Origin 
fromthe Other. On Suppoſition that each Kingdomhad 
its own Mittena- Gemot, it happened that thoſe of Suſex 


and Weſſex became one and the ſame, when theſe tuo King- | 


doms were united under Jul. Afterwards when Echen 
had annex'd to hls Dominions Kent and Eſſex, the four 


Kingdoms of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent and Eſſex, made but | 


one State, and conſequently had but one Parliament. In 
Proportion as this Kingdom was enlarg'd by the Conquelts 
of Alfred the Great, Edward and Athelſtan, the Mutena- 
Gemot increas'd in its Members, and ar length took inal 
England in the Reigns of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward tht 
Martyr. The Truth is, in the Reign of Ethelred II, the 
Wars with the Danes broke in upon this Regulation, and 
England was divided into two Parts. But under Canute the 
Great the Kingdom was once more united, and conſequent- 
ly there was but one Mittena- Gemot, which was again * 

2 vide 
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vided into Two, though bur for a very little while, under 
Harold and Hardicanute, In fine, after Harold, by the In- 
tereſt of Earl Goodwin, was put in Poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom of Weſſex, there was but one Witena-Gemot in all 
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605 
England till the Norman Conqueſt. "oh 
To prove therefore that the preſent Parliament derives 5 
not its Origin from the Wittena-Gemot of the Saxons, either "Ib 
the Time muſt be aſſigned when Parliaments firſt began after 3 1 
the Conqueſt, or it muſt be denied that there was ever any 5 1 
ſuch Tning as a Wittena-Gemot in each of the ſeven King- "60 
doms of the Heptarchy, The former of theſe is hardly ris: 
ſſible, unleſs we take up with bare Conjectures inſtead of Weds | 


ſolid Arguments. As for the latter, the Aſſertors of the , = 2 


Antiquity of Parliaments produce againſt ſuch as deny the Gemot ie 
Being of the Saxon Wittena-Gemot, ſeveral Proofs which each Kings ©, 
they look upon as demonſtrative. The firſt is taken from . Kh!» 
the Title of the Laws of Ina King of Weſſex, wherein * 
are theſe Words: 7 Ina, by the Grace of God, Ming of the Ros 
Weſt-Saxons, with the Advice of Cenred my Father, Hed- Wat 
da my Biſhop, with all my Ealdormans, Seniors, and wiſe 1 
Men of my Nation, willing to eſtabliſh good Order in the 
State, have ordained, &c. Hence tis plain, that Ina in 
making his Laws had the Advice of the Aſembiy- General 
of Weſſex. That the ſame Method was eſtabliſh'd in Mer- 
cia, is evident from Bertulphs Charter to the Abby of Croy- 
land, wherein are theſe Words, with the unanimons Conſent Wa.) 
of the preſent Council aſſembled at Kingsburv, to debate on N 
the Affairs of the Nation. 12 
In this Charter, after the Biſhops and Lords had ſet their 

Hands, the King ſubſcrib'd in this Manner: J Bertulph, in 

the Preſence of all the Biſhops and great Men of my Kingdom. | 
This is a clear Evidence that the Charter was granted in the 7 58 
Aſſembly- General or Wittena Gemot of Mercia. The fame q g 
might be made appear, with regard to each of the other 
Kingdoms: but, as they affirm, the Caſe is ſo evident, 


ofa gener al 
They pretend further to prove, that there was a General 4 ittena- 


Witena-Gemot of the ſeven Kingdoms, from the very Gemor 


Name of Heptarchy, which implies that the ſeven King- e ſeven Wold pt 
* 2 P 3 Kingdoms, | 
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doms had ſomething in common, and conſequently that 
there was an Aſſembly, wherein their common Affairs were 
debated. For Inſtance, how could they ele& their 14> 
narchs or Generals, unleſs there had been an Aſſembly of the 
whole ſeven Kingdoms? But they alledge more direct 
Proofs of this Matter. Several Hiſtorians aſſure us, there 
was a general Aſſembly held in Glowceſterſhire, wherein Ing 
King of the Weſt-Saxons was choſen Monarch of the Ax. 
glo-Saxons, by the Intereſt of Sebba King of Eſſex, who 
was preſent there with all the other Kings. They produce 
alſo from Ingulphus, Witglaph King of Mercia's Charter, 
where you have theſe Words: In the Preſence of Ecbert 
King of the Weſt-Saxons, of Ethelwulph his Son, and of the 
Biſhops and great Lords of England, aſſembled at London, 
Hence tis plain, that this Aſſembly conven'd at London, 
and conſiſting of all the Biſhops and great Men of Englaad, 
was a general Mittena- Gemot of the Nation. 
1 In anſwer to the Objection taken from the Diverſity of 
V ro _— the Laws then in England, *tis ſaid, that it is not at all 
Gow he ſtrange, that Mercia and Weſſex, being two diſtict States, 
Diverſicy ſhould have different Laws; much leſs, that the Dar 
of che ſhould eſtabliſh their own Laws in their Conqueſts. But 
Haw. 'tis affirmed, one can't reaſonably infer from this Diverſity, 
that there was no ſuch Thing as a Wittena-Gemot in each 
K ingdom, or a general one for all the Seven. This Con- 
ſequence would be as abſurd, as if a Man, from the diffe- 
rent Laws and Cuſtoms in the Vnited Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, ſhould conclude there was neither a Convention 
of the States in each Province, nor an Aſſembly of the 
States-General. | | 
As a Confirmation of theſe Proofs, they alledge more- 
over the Contormity in this Reſpect between England and 
the other European Kingdoms. The Saxons had the like 
Aſſemblies in Germany ; the Oſtrogoths, and after them the 
Lombards in Italy: The Francs had their Fields of Mars or 
of May, their Sanes, their Parliaments, and the Spaniards, 
their Cortez. 
This Conformity plainly ſhows, there was no other Form 
of Government then in Europe. Tis further added, that 
iq 
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in order to aſſert upon good Grounds, that theſe Aſemblies 
are not as antient as kingly Power, it muſt be made appear, 
who were the Sovereigns that firſt eſtabliſhed them in each 
Kingdom. Burt how came it to paſs, that all the Kings in 
Furope ſhould agree together at the ſame time, to become ſo 
very gracious and condeſcending to their Subjects? There 
is doubtleſs more reaſon to ſuppoſe they would have all join d 
in aboliſhing, rather than in granting a Privilege of this 
Nature. 


Il. The Con tituent Parts or Mem- 
bers of the W1TTEN A-GEMOT. 


L L agree that the greater Nobility were Members of 

the Wittena-gemot. By the greater Nobility I mean 
the Ealdor mans, and Tbanes of the firſt Rank, who were 
afterwards ſtil'd, Earls and Barons. But the Difficulty 
is to know, whether the Thanes of the ſecond and third 
Claſs, and the Ceorles, of whom the Houſe of Commons at 
preſent conſiſts, had a Right to fit there by their Repreſen- 
zatrves or not. Though this Inquiry ſeems to be of little 
Moment, at a time when the Commons inconteſtably enjoy 
this Privilege, yet is it not entirely needleſs to know whether 
they uſurp'd it, whether it was given them by the Conceſ- 
ſions of the Kings, or whether it is of the ſame ſtandi 
with the Royal Power. How much ſoever the Right of 


the Commons in this Reſpect is at preſent out of Diſpute, 


there are ſome who are perſuaded *twou'd be of dangerous 
Conſequence to acknowledge they had it from the Conde- 
ſcenſion of the Sovereigns, leſt the ſame Power that is 
ſuppoſed to have granted it, ſhould think of revoking it 
when a favourable Opportunity offer d (a). And indeed 
this is the true Motive of all the Attempts that are made to 
prove 

(a) This is what happen'd in the Reign of King Jame, I. This 
Irince having often given the Commons to underſtand, that he 


thought it in his Power to revoke their Privileges, which in his 


Opinion had no other Foundation than the Conceſſions of his 
Piedecefiors, | | 
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prove that the Commons have not been all along in poſſeſſion 
of this Privilege. Tis but too apparent that this Queſtion 
has been ſtarted only to gratify ſuch of the Kings as have 
endeavoured to ſtretch the Royal Prerogative beyond its du 
Bounds, 

Firſf Ar Be this as it will, they who maintain that the Commu 
gument a- had no Right to fit in the Witrena-Gemoet in the time of the 
gamſt the Saxon Kings, alledge for their firſt Reaſon, that the Undr- 
mons @Thanes and Ceorles were not Proprietors of Lands. From 
whence they infer, that *twould have been to no Purpoſe 
for the Commons to have a Place in theſe Councili, whoſe 
only Buſineſs was to regulate the Affairs of a Country 
which properly belonged to the King and the Nobility, 
They add, *tis incredible that the Nobies of the firſt Rank 
ſhould agree to make their Yaſſals their Companions : Tha 
ſince in the Diſtribution of their Lands they were at Li- 
berty to give them on what Conditions they thought fi, | 
tis not at all probable they ſhould place the Tenants in the 
ſame Rank with the Lords, To render this Opinion ſtil 
more probable, they ſay further, Tis not to be imagin'd, 
that in thoſe Days the People were upon the ſame Foot 
at preſent ; that although they were Free, their Freedom wa 
confird within narrow Bounds ; that the Superior ity of 
the Nobles over them was vaſtly greater than at this Day, 
and for that Reaſon the People were ſcarce conſider d at all: 
They ſerv'd in the Wars for Foot-Soldiers, who were look'd | 
upon as Servants. Accordingly they had the Name of 
Knechten [that is, Servants | given them. 

' Anſwer ro To this the Aſſertors of the Rights of the Common 
the iſt Ar. reply, That ſince the Nobles, who held their Lands of the 
gument. King, had a Right to a Place in the Witrena-Gemor, the 
Commons, who held their Lands of the Nobles, might 
very well have the ſame Privilege alſo. The Reaſon alledg'd 
in the Objection not holding good againſt the Lords, ought 
not to be of any more Force againſt the Commons. They 
add, that the main Bufineſs of the General Council was 
the making Laws as well for the People as for the Nobiliyy ; 
the ſettling the Rights of the Subjects, the preſerving 


Peace in the State, and the raiſing Taxes, 1 ” 
of 
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mn WM People paid the greateſt Share. Hence they infer, that twas 4 
on very natural, and extremely conſonant to the Cuſtom of ii 
ve che Saxons, that the People ſhould give their Conf:nt te 5 þ 
Ut theſe things, wherein they were no leſs concerned than he * 
Nobles. They ſay further, that if the People aſſiſtec nin elk 
My the Debates of the Great Council, tis not to be conciiv'd N | 
ne whence ſhould proceed the great Care of ſecurug their . 
Fe Rights and Liberties, and of prevenring their hing op- Þ | 
m prels'd by the Grandeet. Tis well known that Mo, efe #4 
ſe pecially the Great, are not wont to labour ſo !::rtily to 68} 
k eſſen their Power, but much rather to exert their urmoſt 
Y to increaſe their Authority. | = 
But as this Point, which is a Matter of Fact and not of om 
k Right, 15 not to be determined by bare Reaſonings, both "jp 
t Parties endeavour to ſupport their Opinions dy more ſuita- WH, 


- ble Proofs, namely, by Authorities. To tuis End they _ 
„pretend to make good their reſpective Aſſeitions from cer- 12 


* WF tain Terms made uſe of in the Charters of the Anglo-Saxon + 
Kings, and from certain Expreſſions in the Hiſtorians who "4 
, W fpaakot the Government in thoſe Days. T will be neceſ- Ws 
; W fary therefore to produce ſome of theſe Proofs, that the 1 
5 Reader may the better underſtand the Point in Queſtion, 1 


of and be enabled to paſs a Judgment on the Reaſons alledg'd 
„dy both Sides. I ſhall begin with what is urged againſt the 
Commons, or their Repreſentatives, being Members of the 
| WW General- Aſſembly. | l 
f In the firſt Place it is ſaid, that the very Name of Mit- Wl! 
tena· Gemot plainly proves that the Great Council conſiſted 1 
1 only of ſuch as were {tiPd Fran, Now tis affirmed that 
| the preciſe Meaning of that Word is Jajores Nautu, Se- 
| nores, Ealdormen, by which are underſtood the Earls and 1 
Barons, or in the Language of the Saxons, the Ealdormen LY 
and King's T hanes, Eccleſiaſticks and Laics. To make this 
appear, a Paſſage is cited out of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
as tranſlated by King Alfred. Bede ſays, that King Oſwald "LM 
applied to the Majores Natu of Scotland for a Biſhop 3 and l 
Alfred has render d the Terms Majores Nats by Ealdor- 1 
men. The ſame Hiſtorian ſaying in the ſame Place, that Bede, ! - * 
Oſiuald made uſe of Suis Ducibus & Miniſiris for Inter- c 3 "hed 
Vor, II. Y 4 Pretcrs, MW TL 
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preters, A fred has tranſlated theſe Words by, his Faldy. 
man and Thanes, Hence they would infer that the Tem 
Witan is to be underſtood only of Ealdormen and Bare, 
or in general, of the chief Aden of the Nation. And xc. 
cordingly conclude, that the Mittena Gemot, or Aſſemb) 
of Wiſe Men, conſiſted only of ſuch. They further con. 
firm this their Explanation of the Word Mittan by the 
Hiſtorians rendring it in Latin by Principes, Optimat, 
Proceres, Magnates, Daces, Comites, Præpaſti, Maniſn; 
Regis, Nobiles, Auites, Which can by no means be under. 
ſtood of the People, or their Repreſentatives. 

They who are of the contrary Opinion, alledge, in their 
Turn, the fame Authorities to prove the greater Nobilr 
was not alone ſummoned to the National Council. They 
pretend that theſe very Expreſſions on which their Adver- 
ſaries ground theit Opinion, are not to be fo reſtrained to 
the Nob:liry, as not to be a ſo applicable to the Adagiſra:; 


and chief Alen among the People. To make good what | 


they advance, they cite numberleſs Paſſages from the Lan 
Authors, wherein the Words Principes, Nobiles, Milites 
are to be taken in their Senſe. 

To this the Others reply, that the Word People may 
be underſtood in two different Senſes ; firſt as it ſ3gnifics 1 
Nation in general, in which Senſe they own that by A- 
nates, Proceres, Nobiles, &c. may be meant the chief Mic 
of the People, or of the whole Nation. The other Senſe 
of the Word People is more reſtrained, and fignifieson!y 
Part of the People, as ſeparate or different from che Nobility, 
as when one ſays, the Vobles and People. This is the mean» 
ing they contend for, and to which it muſt be prov d that 
the cited Paſſages can be applied. Now this is what they 
look upon as impoſſible, affuming there is no ſuch thing 10 
be met with in the Latin Authors, as Optimares Plebis, but 
always Fopuli, that is, of the People in general. But tho 
it Here true, that theſe Expreſſions did ſometimes denote 
the chief Men among the I cople, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
Nobility, yet *ewould {ti!} remain to prove, that, in the al- 
ledg'd Paſſages, the Word People muſt be taken in that Senſc, 
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unleſs they would take for granted the very thing in diſ- 


te. 
But to this Aſſertors of the Rights of the Com- 


mozs anſwer, That they readily agree theſe Expreſſions 
are principally ro be underſtood of Noble Perſons ; bur at- 
frm withal, their Meaning is not to be confined to the 
Nobles of the firſt Rank. They ſay, that although in Eng- 
lud, the greater Nobility, ot Peers of the Realm, are a di- 
ſtint Order from the leſſer, who are reckoned among the 


| Commons, it does not follow that the Latin Expriefſions are 
| to be explain'd by a Diſtinction no where elſe ro be met 
| with. For Inſtance, in France, the loweſt Gentilhomme 


belongs as much to che Nobility, as the higheſt Lord, the 


| greater and Leſſer Nobility making but one and the ſame 


Body. 

One is concerned to ſee an Inquiry of this Nature re- Remark on 
ducd to a Grammatica! Diſpute. But as I have underta- the forego- 
ken to lay down the Arguments made ule of on both Sides, “ Ps. 


| Ithought my ſelf obliged not to omit the foregoing Ones 


taken from the Meaning of certain Terms. However it 
ſeems to me, that in what hath hitherto been ſaid, one Side 
plainly proves that the great Lords had a Right to fit in the 
Witena-Gemot, which no body ever denied. But I 
can't ſay it neceſſarily follows from what they alledge, that 
the Commons were excluded, which was the Point in Queſ- 
tion. On the other Hand, what the other Side urges, tends 
rather to prove that the Reaſons for the Excluſion of the 
Commons are not ſatisſactory, than to make appear directly 
that they had a Place in the Mittena-Gemot. Let us there- 
fore proceed to another ſort of Arguments, which are al- 
kdg'd in favour of the Commons. 

The firſt is taken from /enry of Huntingdon the Hiſtori- ner 
an, who, ſpeaking of the depoſing of Sigevert King of Hf 7 
ſex, has theſe Words: King Sigebert growing incorrigible, Com- 
the great Men and People of Weſſex aſſembled together in mons. 
the Beginning of the Second Year of his Reign, and depas'd 
hun with unanimous Conſent, They pretend that in this 
Paſſage, the People being put in Oppoſition with the great 
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Men, can mean none but the Commons, and conſequently 
they gave their Votes in the General * 

This Explanation is ſupported by a Paſſage out of ang. 
ther Hiſtorian, who ſays; In the Reign of Edward the E. 
dei, were aſſembled the Biſhops, Abbots, the faithful Subjelt 


or 4ſſls. the great Men and the People, in the Kingdom i 
W-flex. 'T isafhrmed, that by the Fideles or faithful Sil. 
jetts, which may be explain'd by Yaſſals or Liege- Men, ©: 
to be underſtood the People, as diſtin from the Noble, 
ſince in this Place the Fideles and the People are actually dif. 
tinguiſh'd from the great Men. 

To theſe Authorities they add another from Erhehwulpl'; 
Charter of Tythes, where it is ſaid, Theſe Things wer: 
granted by the King, Barons and People. 

All theſe Proofs are confirm'd by two Charters, the fut 
where>! is that of King Ethelred, in Favour of the Abbey 
of Molverhampto, which concludes with theſe Words: 


Theſe are the Decrees of Sigeric Archbiſhop of Canterbury, n | 


the Court held before King Ethelred, the Archbiſhop of York, 
the Biſhops, Abbots, Senators, the Chiefs and People of tl 
whole Conntry, | 

The other granted by Edward the Confeſſor to the Ab- 
bey ot Heſiminſter, runs thus : I have ordered therefore thi 
Charter of my Donation to be read on the Day of the Dedi- 
tion of the ſaid Church, in the Preſence of the Biſhops, . 


bots, Earls and great Men of England, and in the Sight and 


Hearing of all the People, 


But the Oppoſers of the Commons pretend to invalidate 
the Forceofall Arguments drawn from Paſſages of Hiſtorian, 
and Charters ſeveral ways. In the firſt Place they obſerve 
that the greateſt Part of theſe Hiſtorians lived when the 
Commons fat in Parliament, and therefore it is no wonder 
when they ſpcak of the Anglo. Saxon Affairs, they ſhould 
repreſent Things as they were in their own Times. Inthe 
ſecond Place, they ſay, that nothing can be inferr'd from 
any Exyreions in theſe Charters, becauſe they were not o- 
riginally writ in Latin but in Saxon. Conſequently the 
Latin Quotations from thence are only Tranſlations, the 
Faithfulneſs whereof can't be judg'd of, without confronts 


ing 
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ing them with their Originals, which tis impoſſible to do, 
| ſceing they are all loſt. For Inſtance, *tis certain that the 
F caxons never made uſe of the Term Baron, which was 
| brought in by the Normans, and yet we find it in the a- 
bovemention'd Charters. In the third Place, they farther 
| ſay, that ſome of the Paſſages alledged only make it appear, 
that the Determinations of the Mittena-Gemot were tranſ- 
ated in the Sight of the People, who perhaps ſhow'd 
they were pleaſed with what was done by their Shouts and 
Acclamarions. But they afhrm this is no Proof that the 
| People gave their Yates, or that their Conſent was neceſſa- 
| ry, ſince they ſtood by only as Witneſſes. This moniſeſt- 
ly appears, ſay They, from the aforeſaid Charter of 7 thel- "AH 
| wulph, which runs thus: There were preſent the Arch- 
| biſhops, and Biſhops of England, Buthred Xing of Mercia, Ky 
| Edmund King of Eaſt-Anglia, and abundance of Abbots, 55 
Abeſſes, Dukes, Earls, and great Men of the whole King- 7 
1 dom, and of other Faithful Subjetts, a great Multitude, > 
0 all approved of this Royal Act, to which the _— Perſons 144 
+ WH ſubſcribed their Names. They pretend that ſince the great TU. 
Men only lign'd the Charter, their Approbation alone was Wy by 


- neceſſary. Beſides, what can be the Meaning of a great #4 
i Multitude of Faithful Subjects? Was it the whole Body ene 
. of the People? This They won't ſay, who maintain that 1 EA 
- the Commons ſat in the Mittena Gemot by their Repreſenta- | 
4 tes, as they do at this Day, And indeed this great Mul- 4M 
nude can't well be applied to a limited Number of Kepre- 1 
e [entatrves, but may very aptly be us'd to denote Crowds of qd! v1 
„ People, got together to ſhout and make Acclamations. In 1 
e fine, tis remarked, that in all the forecited Paſſages, a 1 
e forcd Meaning is given to the Term, Fideles, when made 
r to ſtand for the Repreſentatives of the Commons, ſince that 1 
d Word is applicable to all Subjects in General, as well to the Wu 
e Body of the Nobles as of the People. | 
n To come therefore to more direct Proofs, the Favourers Another 
* of the Commons alledge other Paſſages, wherein they pretend = . e 
e the Meaning of theſe Terms is fixd to the Repreſentatives Com. A 
ie of the People, by the Word Procuratores, In a Char- mons. Wl 
te ter 41 | 
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ter dated 811 it is ſaid, that Cænulph King of Mercia if. 
{embled in order to dedicate the Monaſtery of Michel. 
comb, the great Meu of the Kingdom, the Biſhops, Procurg. 
torts, &c. 
4 To this it is anſwered, That this was only a Dedication 
nſwer. : 
of a Church and Monaſtery, in order to which Cenuyh 
had called together abundance of People, and particularly 
ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their Birth or Offices. Bur 
ſuppoſing it to have been a real Mittena-· Gemot, the Term, 
Procuratores, is too undeterminate to denote the Repreſents. 
tives of the Commons, unleſs it be join'd with ſome other 
Word that fixes its Signification. 
Retly /vy In order to this, a Charter is produc'd by the other Side 
the Com- wherein they maintain that the Term, Procuratores, muſt be 
mons. underſtood of the Reprefcntatives of the People. This 
Charter granted by King Athelſtan *, concludes thus: 
Granted at the Royal Lill At welope, in the Preſence of ute 
Biſhops, Abbots, Dukes, Earls, and Patriæ Procuratoribys, 
Now, ſay they, who can theſe Patrie Procuratores be, but 
The An- the Repreſentatrves of the People? But they who are of the 
ſwer. Contrary Opinion, ſay, this is only a bare Conjectur, 
which can be of no Force, unleſs it be made appear that it 
was a common Expreſſion at that time. 
The laſt Laſily, Tis alledg'd in Favour of the Commons (which is 
Argument a ſtronger Argument than any of the foregoing Ones) that 
85 F 9 there are now ſeveral Hamlets *2, which ſend Repreſenta- 
mons. tives to Parliament, a Right they muſt needs have had in 
the Time of the Saxon Kings, when there were Cities o- 
Burroughs of Note : Since tis very improbable they ſhould 


have this Privilege granted then after they were become ſo 4 
mean and deſpicable. 
great 

it m 

To that 

In the Annals of Winchelcomb in the Cottonian Library. toc 
To the Abbey of Abington in 931, which Charter is entered ſide 
in the great Regiſter that belonged to that Abbey, and is now in I 


the Cottonian Library. 


* Of which Sort are Gatten in Surry, and ſeveral Purroughs in . 
Devenſhire and Cornwal and other Counties, 5 


it is nothing worth, unleſs it be prov'd that theſe Burroug lu, 


ment. 


mon, *ris added in their Favour, that in all the other 


| obſerving of this Laſt," however without any Deſign of 
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To evade the Force of this Argument tis replied, that _— * 
now become Hamiets, were gone to decay before the Con- 
queſt, They add likewiſe, that this would not be ſuffi- 
cient, ſeeing *tis very poſſible they might have been re- 
built and deſtroyed again during the Civil Wars England 
was ſo often troubled with, after the Commons were in 
Poſſeſſion of the Right ot ſending Repreſentatives to Parlia- 


To all theſe Arguments alledg'd in Behalf of the Com- 


States in Europe, the People had a Share in the General A 
/emblies. Tho” I have hitherto done no more then barely 
ad down the Reaſons urg'd on both Sides, I can't forbear 


weakening the Reſt, chat it is alledged without any 
Grounds, Which I ſhall make appcar, at leaſt with 
regard to France, by the Authority of three Writers, who 
ne look d upon as throughly vers'd in the Cuſtoms of chat 
Kingdom. 

The firſt is Mexeray, who diſcourſing of this Subject, Mereray 

has theſe Words, I meet with three Sorts of Aſſemblies in Abſtraf, 
thiſe Days; The General Courts of the Provinces ; the E of the 
Champs de Mai, at which were preſent the Seniores and 55 1 
Majores Natu of the People, where Military Affairs were tur y. 
chiefly debated ; and the Conventus, Colloquia, Parliaments, 
where the Biſhops, Abbots and other Great Men met to make 
Laws and regulate Matters relating to the Adminiſtration of 
fuſtice, the Civil Government, and the Public Revenues, 
c. Theſe two laſt Aſſemblies were confounded one with ano- 
ther. In the Opinion then of this Hiſtorian, none but the 
great Men were Members of the Parliaments. But ſince, 
it may be objected that by the Seniores and Majores Natw 
that were preſent at the Champs de Mai, are to be under- 
ſtood the Repreſentatives of the People, let us ſee what Pre- 
lident Fauclet ſays upon this Head. 

This learned Hiſtorian mentions a certain Speech that Fauchet's 
vas ſhown him as made by Bonniface Archbiſhop of May- * 
ence, wherein that Prelate told Pepin, that the Cauli, omni. France, 
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um Ordinum, of all Orders and Degrees, had given hin 
the Crown. This Harangue, ſays that Author, 11 mu 
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certainly a Forgery. Firſt, becauſe the Francs never call 
themſelves Gauls. Secondly and principally, becauſe of th 
Words, omnium Ordinum; for at that time they never talbi 
either of Orders or Degrees, none but Biſhops, Abbots, Earl, 
Nobles, having a Place in the General Courts or Parliamen,, 
aud the Earls, Commiſſioners or Delegates, laid before the 
Allembly he Complants of the People in their reſpecliue Ta. 
ritories. 

Paſquier, the third Writer, whoſe ef I would 
alledge, expreſſes himſelf ſtill more plainly and fully in this 
Matter. His Words are theſe : Altho' ſome, ho preted 
to be well vers d in the Hiſtory of France, are of Opinion 
that the Aſſembly of the States. General is of a wery 
ſta ing and found the Liberties uf the People upon it, yn 
1s nenhcr the one nor the other true. I am ſenſible, a 
ready to own, that formerly in Gaul, and before the Conqueſt 
of Julius Czlar, there were General Aſſemblies, which were 
continued by him under a Pretence, familiar to the Romans, 
oj leaving us in the Poſſeſſion of our antient Rights and Liber- 
ties. But in all theſe Aſſemblies you'll find none of the (m 
mon People, whom they looked upon but as fo many Cypher, 
In like manner, you ll meet with, under the firſt and ſecond 
Families of our Kings, ſolemn Conventions which they called 
Parliaments, the Principal Sinews of our Monarchy. But 
to theſe were ſummoned only the Princes, Great Lords 
Nobles and Dipnified Charchmen, Now in our Aſſemblies 


of the three Eſtates, not only the Common People have a Platt |} 


with the Clergy and Nobility, but what is more, make ile 
greateſt and beſi Part. Whence is it then that within ſont 
Centaries of Tears the Commons have had a Right to ſit in our 
Conventions, wherein are debated the Affairs relating to thi 
Good of the Nation in general; This is what I ſTall account 
for. Afﬀeer this he proceeds to lay down the Reaſons of the 
Common Pwople being firſt called to their Parliaments, and 


fixes the Original ct it to the Time of Philip le Bel, who | 


began his Reign in 1286. Theſe are the Teſtimonies of 


three Writers of great Judgment, and thoroughly vers d 0 
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© the Hiſtory of France. So far therefore are we from being 
dle to alledge in favour of the Commons of England, what 
ws formerly practis· d in France, that on the contrary this 
Precedent makes entirely againſt their Right. 

After having ſeen the Arguments made uſe of For and Remark on 
| Againſt the Antiquity of the Commons Right to fit in Par- 4% Diſ- 
| lament, one can't but be ſurprized that both Sides ſhould?““. 

| beforc'd to argue from bare Conjectures, and the Meaning 
| of certain Terms in the Tranſlations of the Charters. One 


would think that in a Matter of this Nature each Side 


| ſhould produce Arguments that had a little more Solidity in 


them. However this be, the Reader may now judge of 


| this Matter from what has been ſaid, wherein I don't know 
{ that T have omitted any thing of Moment, of what has 
been alledged Pro and Con, tho? I have done it in a very 
| compendious Manner. 


But as the greateſt Part of the Arguments, in the pre- 0b/erva- 


| ſent Diſpute, are taken from the Charters of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, I ſhall make one Remark, which ought to be 


conſider'd before one paſſes Sentence: And that is, that 
the Authority of all theſe Charters is call'd in Queſtion by 
ſuch as are moſt vers d in the Exgliſþ Hiſtory, The Rea- 
ſon they give for it, is, that in the time of the Anglo- Sax- 
ou, the uſe of Charters was unknown in England. When 
the King made a grant of any Thing to the Church, or to 
any private Perſon, he put them in Poſſeſſion by delivering 
into their Hand a Green Turf. Bough, or the like. For- 
merly, ſays Ingulphus, Poſſe/ſfon of Lands was given by bare 
Words without any Charters or other Writings. They only 
delrvered to the Donee or Purchaſer, a Helmet, Sword, Horn, 

ſometimes a Spur, Bow, Arrow, &c. From this 
Cuſtom they infer that the Charters, alledg'd as granted by 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, were all forg'd long after their 
Time. But as it might ſeem ſtrange, that there fhould be 
now in Being ſo many Charters bearing Date before there 


was any ſuch thing in uſe, they advance a Matter of Fact, 
which, if true, lets us into the Reaſon of ſuch Numbers 
being forg d. They aſſure us, that William the Conqueror 
finding” that great Part of the Crown Lands was alienated, 
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particularly to the Monaſteries, ſummoned the Abbor; i 
appear at his Court, and produce the Titles by which they 
held their Eſtates, Some of them who had nothing 9 
Plead but a long Poſſeſſion, being outed of their Lands, hy 
cauſe the King would allow no Title good, but what wx 
in Form, abundance of Monks ſet about forging Char, 
to which they gave all the Marks of Truth > Ao could, 
Some produc'd them in Latin, but theſe were rejected, cn 
account of the little Probability there was that the Sum 
Kings ſhould make uſeof a Language, little underſtood and 
ſtill much leſs us'd in their Time. But whether this betny 
or not, tis however certain, that ſeveral of thoſe Chat 
which ſome would put off for Authentich, were forg'd, ad 
that long after the Date they bear. At leaſt it would be: 
very difficult Matter to make appear, that thoſe, fron 
whence the Arguments, to decide the preſent Diſpute at 
taken, were made in the Time of the Anglo-Saxons, 

From all that has been ſaid, it appears that this is a very 
intricate Caſe ; and there is no likelihood of its being ever 
ſet in a clearer Light. Almoſt all the antient Monument 
whereby the Difficulties in this Matter might be unrayell', 
were buried in the Ruins of the Monaſteries, either before, 
or aſter the Norman Conqueſt X. | 


III. The 


As there are no Saxon Monuments older than the Eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity and but little Light to be had from thoſe that ate 


after, Re ourſe muſt be had to Inference from thoſe tew Truths 


that are known, in order to diſcover who were the Members ot the 
Saxon Legiſlature Now the moſt probable Hyporheſis ſeems to de 
this. Powerreſul's from and is the natural Conſequence of Pri- 
perry or Eſtates, and in all Places where Tyranny does not prevail, 
the Perſons who compoſe the Legiſlature, derivethat Powertfrom 
the Intereſt they have in ſome Lands, or elſe from ſome DiſtiaRion 
of Raxk and Order, which diſcriminate the Members of a Society. 
As therefore our Saxon Anceſtors in their own Country, did all per 
ſonally meet forthe enading Laws; ſo after their coming into Es- 
gland ll to whom the Land was apportion d perſonally aſſiſted in 
the Saxon Parliaments, which were held at firſt during the He- 
zarchy in open Places capable of receiving all that had a Right to 
be there, becauſe ther: were no Minute Freeholders in thoſe ear- 
ly Days by the Feudal [.aw all 1andhold-rs were oblig'd to attend 
at the Feudal Courts, and had a Right to give theit Aſſent or Dif- 
leatto any Laws or Orders there propoled ; Whence we yet ** 
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the Expreſſion of the Convention of the Eſtates. After the Union of 


| the Seven Kingdoms, when the Exerciſe ofthe Legiſtative Power in 
| the Perſon of every indiv dual became impracticable by Reaſon of 


their Remoteneſs and Number, ſome Change in the outward Form 


| was neceſfary in order to preſerve the Common wealth on the 


ume Principles it was at firſt eſtabliſh-d; and as the whole King- 


dom was divided into ſo many little Republicks or Ty: hings, ſore 


Perſon out of every Tything or Burrough came to the Wittena-· Gemet 
to take care of the Concerns of the Society he belonged to: Theſe 
were called Viten or Wiſemen, and were no other than he Pre- 
fding Judge or Gerefa of every Tything, who was annually . hoſen, 
doch in the Rural and Town Tythings As therefore the Earls, Bi- 
ſops, and Abr (who were the preſiding Judges in th: Communi- 


ties both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, that the People were originally 


divided into) were undoubtedly Members of the Witrena Gemot, 
ſo it is reaſonable to think that the Wiran (who were the preſiding 
Judges in the leſſer Communities that were afterwards made) were 
o too. For it was but natural when every Individual could not ap- 


| pearin Perſon, that the Delegate or Repreſentative of each Com- 
munity ſhould be the Perſon, to whom they had by their own tree 


Choice given the Precedency amongſt themſelves. Hence tis plain 
that the Commons or Landholders were ever a Vart of the Legiſlature; 
decaule tho* the Earls perhaps might not be Elective or annual Ot- 
ficers, after the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, as they were before, 
yet th: Graves of the Tythings, who were elective, being Members 
of the Saxon Wittena Gemot, the Commons remained a conſtituent 
Part of the Saxon Legiſlature. Hence the Ceorl: (who were the ſame 
25 our Farmers, only paying their Rent in Corn Hay, exc. inſtead 
of Money) and alſo the ſhanes (who had Lands aſſigned them by 
the King or Great Men in recompence for their Service, and in lieu 
of Wages, and conſequently were no more than Part of the Fa- 
nily of him they had their Lands of) were not Members of the 
Wiitena-Gemor, except ſuch Thanes who held heir Lands of the 
Crown for their Service which related to the Publick. (See Notep. 
156.) A Wittena-Gemor then was no other than an Aſſembly of all 
the preſiding Judges of the Nation, Earls, Biſhops, and Wzres, or 
the annual Magiſtrates of the Tyr hing; and Burroughs, who repre- 
ſented all the Proprietors of Land in their reſpective Ty:hings. Thus 
Matters ſtood till che Conqueſt, King William I. having aſſumed the 
Regal State as his ewn by Right, treated all that had oppoſed 
tim as Rebels, and iſpoſſeſſing them of their Lands, diſtributed 


tem amongſt his own Confederatzs, who held them of the. 


Crown by the Service of a d termined Number of Soldiers, in 
Caſe of an Invaſion or a Rebellion, and they enfeoffed their 
own immediate Followers with ſome Portions of what was al- 
ned to them, under reſervation of ſuch Service. Theſe Lar ds 
were called Knights Fees, (Each Fee was about 20 J. a Yearthen, 
iich is equal to 4 or 500 now). As the Normans were much 
Inferior to the Engliſh in Numbers, their Buſineſs was to ſecure 
al the Power they could in their own Hands. Accordingly over 
moſt of the Tythings was plac'd a Norman Chief, whoſe Power was 
10 . the ſame as the Saxon Gerefa, with this Differ ute, thar 12 
01. II. 
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was to be Hereditary. Theſe Chiefs were called Barons, and their 
Eftates Baronies or Honours, The Conqueror to undermine thy 
Yower of the Saxon Earls, which he could not ſafely deftroy, di. 
member'd the Barons Eſtates in a manner from the Counties, 274 
made them recognize no Superior but the Crown. By Which 
mean there was no difference between an Earl and a Baron, but 
only in Extent, the Power of both (which was exceeding prex) 
being the ſame over their Vaſſals. As for the Burroughs they were 
left in the ſame Condition as in the Saxon Times, and governed by 
annual Magiſtrates oftheir own chuſing. The Conformity then be. 
tween the Saxon Wittena Gemot and Norman Parliament, ſtood 
thus. The &ccleſrafticks and Earls were the ſame in both; the Byr. 
roughs were repreſented in both by one of their own chuſing, who 
wasſtil'd Burgoſs inſtead of Wite, probably becauſe the Magiſtrit: 
was not always choſen Repreſentative; and as the Saxon Wie or 
preliding Judges of the Tythings were Members of the 1.egiſlature, 
jo were the Norman Chiefs or Barons, with this Difference only, 
that as the firſt had their Right by Election and for a Time, the o. 
thers had theirs in Succeſſion. And as the Saxon Wites ſcryd ct 
their iythings, ſo the Barons were intended by Law to ſerve forthe 
Tenants of their Baronies, which is the Reaſon why they were te 
empted fi om contributing to the Wages of the Knights of the thre, 

hus every Spot of Land was ſtill repreſented; for as every fn 
was wi h'n ſome Tytbing in the Saxon Time, ſo in the Normane. 
very Part of the whole Kingdom was within ſome Barony or ſome 
Burrough. Things continued upon this ſolid Foundation during the 
Reign of William Rufus and Henry |. But the Barons, who were(o 
many petty Princes, being divided in the Civil War betwixt bur 
phen, Maud and Henry II. each Party treated thoſe of the other 
Side as Rebels, which brought the Poſſeſſion of much Landto the 
contending Princes. And as each Side had experienc'd the Pos. 
er ot the Barons over their Vaſſals, and having beſides many Friends 
to renumezate, they ſplit the Baronie; into ſmaller Tenences is 
Chief, who all held immediately of the Crown. Hence aroſethe 
Diſtinction of Fees of the old Feoffments and Fees of the New, 3d 
allo of the greater and leſſer Barons, By granting thus ſmall 
Fees in the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II. and King Fohn, , Tenants 
in Capite or Barons, were ſo multiplied, that a very unequal Re- 
preſentation of the Kingdom aroſe, theſe leſſer Barons having at 
equal Share in the Legiſlature with the moſt potent. This Grie- 
vance being grown to the greateſt Height, when King John wis 
reduc'd to Reaſon, there was a Clauſe inſerted in his Magr4 Char: 
ta, he eby all the greater Barons were to beiſeverally ſummoned 
to Parliament, andthe leſſer in general, by which meanstheſela! 
were excluded from ſitting in Parliament ſingly and in Perſon ; but 
however the being ſummoned in general, gave them a Right to 09 
this as a Community and by Repreſentation ; and as thele 4% 
Barons were co-ordinate in Rank, the Right of repreſenting then 
naturally devolved on ſuch of their Body as the reſt conferred it 
on. The Perſons fo choſen, were call'd from the Tenure of theil 


Lands, 
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en Lands, and from their repreſenting the reſpeRive Counties for 
the wh.ch they ſerv'd, Knights of the Shire. Theſe were to be cho- 
Gif. ſen at the County Courts, where none but the immediate Te- 
rd rants of the Crown (the leſſer Baross) came, and none other had 
ik WW Vers till by the Sth of Henry VIth all Freeholders of 40 Shillings 
out per Annum had a Right to Vote at the Election of Knight, of the 


at hire. Thus we find both before and after the Conqueſt all Pro- 

er prictors of Land had a Share in the Legiſlature. See more in St 

by Amand's Eſſay on the Legiſlative Power. * 

be- : 

00 1 — — — — — — 4 ; | | 
„ . 4441 
„III. The Authority of the Wir- 1 
„ TEx+-GEvor, and the Affaire * 
ly, . . 15 1 
therein debated. 0 
07 | | i 4 

n HERE is no handling this Subject as it ſhould be, 1 
e. without entering into an Examination of the three 10 

5 | following Queſtions, about which there are as warm Diſ- 4 

ne W putes as about the foregoing One. t | 
be Wl 4.16 
lo I. In whom was lodg'd the Legiſlative Power ? whether #4] 
= in the Kimg, in the great Council, or in both together? 1619 
be II. Wherher the King had a Power to tax the People 1 
. without the Conſent of the Vutena- Gemot. 105 


u. Whether the General- Aſembly had a Right to elect = 
he and depoſe the Kings ? 14 


al The Higheſt Aſſertors of the Royal Prerogative, affirm 1 n vhow 
* that the Legi/larrve Power wholly reſided in the King. As was lodg d 
at a Proof of this, they appeal to the Terms made uſe of by the Legiſ- 
ie- the Saxon Kings in their Laws, by which they ſeem to de- — 

g clare themſelves the Sole Enactors, without leaving the leaſt ; 

- Room to believe, that the General Aſſembly had any Hand 

0 in the Matter. To this it is anſwered, tho? there is no 

ut mention in theſe Laws of the Conſent of the great Coun- 

Go til, it does not follow therefore, that their Concurrence 

a was-not neceſſary ; no more than it can be inferr'd at this 

it Day 

ell 
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Day from our ſay ing the Statutes of King Charles J. or, of 
King Charles II. that Theſe Sratutes were enacted without 
the Conſent and Authority of Parliament. If we were ig 
take in their Geral Senſe all the Expreſſions made uſe of in 
ſpeaking of and to the _ we ſhould without doubt at. 
tribute greater Power to him than he is actually inveſted 
with. But in order to give more direct Proofs, that the 
Authority of the Witena-gemot was neceſſary in maki 
Laws, ſeveral Authorities are produc'd, by which they 
pretend to make appear, that the Kings acted nothing in 
this Reſpect without the Conſent of the Eftares. 

The firſt is taken from the Title of the Me- Saxon Laws 
of King Ina, where it is ſaid that they were enacted with 
the Advice and Conſent of the Biſhops, Great Men, Earl, 
Wiſe-men, Seniors and People of the whole Kingdom. 

Ecbert ſays in one of his Charters ; I Ecbert, King of the 
Weſt-Saxons, with the Permiſſion * and Conſent of our whole 
Nation, and unanimous Advice of all the Great Men, 
&c. 

But ſeeing it may be objected, that this is a Charter and 
not a Law, the Teſtimony of King Alfred is alledg'd, who, 
in the Title of his Laws, ſpeaking as if he acted by his fole 
Authority, concludes with theſe Words; 7 Alfred, Mug 
of the Weſt-Saxons, ſhow'd theſe Laws to my Wiſe-men, 
and They ſaid, they All lik'd, or, were pleas'd, they ſhould 
be obſerv'd, | 

At the End of King Athelflas's Laws, we have theſe 
Words: All theſe Things were confirm'd and ordain'd by a 
General- Aſſembly or Synod held at Graetly, at which was 
preſent Archbiſhop Elfin, with all the great Men King A- 
thelſtan could aſſemble together. 

The Title of ſeveral other Laws madeby this King runs 
in this Manner: Theſe are the Laws that Were inſtituted by 
the Wiſe- men at Exeter. 

Much the ſame Expreſſion is prefix d before the Laws 
of Edgar and Ethelred II. a 

n 


* Cum Licentia & Conſenſu. Great Regiſter of Abindos be- 
fore-mentioned. 
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In a Charter of Canute the Great * we have theſe Words: 


I Canute, Kg of the whole Iſland of Albion, and many other 
| Nations, by t 


Aavice and Decree of the Archbiſhops, Bi- 
ſhops, Abbots, Earls, and all my other faithful Subjects, have 
ordain d, &c. This Authority is of the greater Force, 
becauſe Canute came to the Crown by Right of Conqueſt, 
and conſequently tis not at all probable he would have 
fought the Concurrence of the Eſtates, had he not found 
it cuſtomary ſo to do, 
In a word, tis affirmed, that if ſome of the Kings ex- 
reſs themſelves in ſuch a Manner as would induce one to 
lieve they ated by their Sole Authority in making 
Laws, their Words are not to be underſtood in a literal 
Senſe, The Reaſon is, becauſe theſe Expreſſions are ex- 
plain'd and limited by thoſe of ſome other Kings, who 
own'd that they acted in Concert with the Mirtena-Gemor. 
Now there is no likelihood that Sovereign Princes would 
ever acknowledge their Power to be bounded, if it was not 
ſo in reality. If any one will inſiſt upon this fort of Ex- 
preſſions, which ſeem to imply that the Kings made Laws 
without being tied to the Conſent and Approbation of Par- 
lament, one may by the ſame Method prove, that the 
King at this very Day is inveſted with an abſolute Power 
in this Reſpect. And indeed, in ſome certain Act, which 
are laid before him by the Parliament, he ſays, that he wills 
ud requires, although it is well known that His ul would 
be of no Force, unleſs preceded by the Conſent of the Two 


Houſes. 


The ſame Reaſonings and Reflections are made uſe of with 11. na;Gup 
__ to the ſecond Queſtion, or the /mpoſition of Taxes. Taxes, 
[ 


it ſeems in ſome Places as if the Saxon Kings rais'd Mo- 
ney by their own Authority, we are to underſtand this was 
not done till the Conſent of the Fares was firſt obtain'd, 

as we find upon ſeveral other Occaſions. 
I ſhall not inſiſt here on the Third Queſtion, con- 
cerning the Electing and Depoſing of the Kings, ww 
Ins 


* To the Abbey of St. Fdmund:bury now in the Office of the 


King's Remembrancer of the Exch quer, i 
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I intend to treat of theſe Points under the Article of ty 
Succeſſion. 


— Cl. 


tint Body from the Laity Theſe were left to the (ole 


— — — 


IV. The Authority of the Wir. 
TENA-GEMOT i Eccleſiaſti. 
cal Matters, 


EFORE the Avglo-Saxons embraced the Chriſtin 
Religion, one of their Fundamental Conſtitutions, 
(which Tacitzs aſcribes alſo to the antient Germans) wy, 
that all important Affairs relating to the whole Nation, 
were brought to the General Aſſembly, where they wer 
debated in common, to the End they might be ſettled with 
the unanimous Conſent of All that had a Right to vote 
there. *Tis no wonder therefore that Matters of Religion 
were regulated in their Wittena-Gemots, as I have elſewhere 
obſerv d, ſince they are of the greateſt Importance to Man- 
kind. Accordingly, Edwin King of Northumberland, be- 
ing deſirous, after his Converſion, to eſtabliſh the Chriſti 
an Religion in his Dominions, went not about it till hehad 
conſulted his Wiſe-men, that is, his Wittena-Gemot, as Bede 
relates it. The Maxim, that no Laws are binding but 
what the whole Nation has conſented to, has all along been 
look'd upon in England as the Foundation of Liberty, and 
the Baſis of Government. 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs may be diſtinguiſh'd into two ſons. 
Firſt, ſuch as related to the Clergy alone, as making a di- 


Management of the Eccle/raſticks, who held their Council 
or Synods, where the Laity had nothing to do. Secondy, 


ſuch as concerned the Body of the People, as Chriſtian: K 


Theſe were regulated in the mixt Councils, con ſiſtmg of 

the chief Men of the Clergy and Nobility. In proceeding 

thus, they d:d no more than follow the Rules of 1 
n 0 
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fh They did not think it juſt to enact civil Laws, that were 1 
obligatory to the Clergy as Members of the State, without | Wi 
their Concurrence. On the other Hand, they believed it 1 | 

— unreaſonable that the Clergy ſhould have a ower of ma- 1 
king Eccleſiaſtical Laws that were binding to the Lait as 4 


Chriſtians, without the Conſent of the Wittena-Gemot or 20 

Repreſentatives of the Nation. They acted, in both theſe 4:41 

Reſpects, from the ſame Principle, namely, that no Man 

was bound by any Laws, to which he had nor given his 

Conſent, either by himſelf or by his Repreſentative. Hence yj,,.,. 

it is, that the Mittena- Gemots were for the moſt part mixt Gemor 

Aſemblies, wherein were ſettled all important Affairs as well waz ixt 

Eccleſraftical as Civil, and that their Authority was the ſame *'embly. 

in Spirituals as Temporals, f 4 
To be convinced of this, one need only caſt an Eye on Pro- of it, id | 


the Laws of the Anglo-Saxont, where we find a perpetual any 
Mixture of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Laws. I ſhall produce a3 

2 ſew Inſtances, which ſeem to me to put this Point out " þ 
of Diſpute. In the Year 673 a Council was conven'd, 7 
wherein preſided Theodore Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 4 
Ten Canons of the antient General Councils were aſſented Wl 
to, as hath been related in the State of the Church of thar 4H 
time. But this Aſſembly was not purely an Eccleſiaſtical cM 1 


$Sjnod ; for beſides the Biſhops, all the Kings and great Men 's 
of England were preſent, as an Hiſtorian relates it. And M. Weſt, 
therefore twas a mixt Council, a mycel Synod, a real Wittena- | 
Gemot. We mult take care not to be led into an Error by 160 
the Word Council or Synod, which at preſent are us'd to de- | 
note an Aſſembly of Ecclefiaſticks ; whereas in the Time of 
the Anglo Saxons theſe Terms were not underſtood in ſo 
reſtrained a Senſe, but ſerved to expres all ſorts of great 
Aſſemblies. Whoever carefully examines into the Nature 
. of theſe antient Aſſemblies, which by Hiſtorians are called 
; Comncils, he will find that they were mix: Conventions, 
} 


— 
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from their being ſubſcribed, approved and aſſented to, by 
the Kings, Princes, and great Men there preſent. In the 
Reign of Edward the Elder, an Aſſembly was held, wheres 
in the Articles of a Treaty were ſettled between that Prince 
ind Guthurm, to whom Alfred had given Eaft- Ang lia; 
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which certainly was a State-Affair, if there was ever aty 
ſuch thing. And yet, by this very Aſſembly, were enxc. 
ted ſeveral Eccleſiaſtical Laws, which in the Preamble are 
called Senatus-Conſulta, becauſe they were made by the V. 
tan, that is, by the great Men of Weſſex and Eaſt- Anglia, 
Among theſe Laws, beſides ſeveral that were purely polit. 
cal, there are ſome with theſe Titles, Of Apoſtates, Of the 
Puniſhment of ſuch as are in Orders, Of Inceſt, Of Faſt, 
&c. From whence it is manifeſt, that theſe political A. 
ſemblies made Laws relating to Religious Matters. An 
Hiſtorian ſays, that King Athelſtan convened a Council. in 
which many Laws both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil were ena- 
ed: Conſequently this was not an Aſſembly of Churchmen, 
ſince no one ever pretended that the Clergy had a Power to 
make Secular Laws. 

But this is not All. It is made appear by ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces, that the Mittena- Gemot elected and deprived the Bi- 
ſhops. Wilfred Biſhop of Tork, whom J have had frequent 
Occaſion to mention, was elected by the two Kings of 
Northumberland, and the General Council of that Kingdom, 
as the Author of his Life relates. Erkenwald Biſhop of 
London was elected with the Conſent of King Sebba and the 
Advice of all the People. Wulſtan was made Biſhop of 
Horceſter in Curid, that is, in the great Aſſembly, which 
was called the Court, or the King's Court. Ingulphus Abbot 
of Croyland ſpeaks in this Manner of the Elections of Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots: For many Tears paſt, there was no Elec- 
tion ab ſolutely free and canonical : But all Eccleſiaſtical Dig- 
nities were conferred by the King's Court, according to their 


good Pleaſure x. 


As the Witrena- Gemot was concern'd in the Election, ſo 
was it alſo in the Deprivation of Biſhops. Of which I ſhall 
give the following Inſtances. Brithelm Biſhop of Dor- 
cheſter, having been promoted to the See of Canter ury,Ea- 


gar, Who had a mind Dunſtan ſhould be Archbiſhop, got 


Brithelm 


* After which the Perſon ſo elected being firſt conſecrated, the 
King 1::velted him with the Temporalitus, by the Delivery Bas 


& Annuli, as you may ler by ihe ſame Author, 


Siga 
geithe 
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Brithelm to be ſent back to his former Biſhoprick. How 
this was done we are informed by Osbern the Monk, who 
wrote the Life of Dunſtan : Within a feu Days after Brithelm 
| had been made Archbiſhop, not thinking himſelf fit for ſo great 
fa, 

a Charge, he departed to the Church he had lately left, A the 


4 | Command of the King and People, Another Hiſtorian re- jo. ON 
tzs this Matter in the Manner following: Edgar made ingford. 
> | Brithelm deſcend the ſame way he got up: for a Council be- 


5 * convened for this very Purpoſe, he objected ſeveral Articles 
3 azainſt Brithelm, and by the Order and Cunſent of his Ra- 
4 rons, ſent him back to the Cure of his former Church of Dor- 
" IF cheſter. Brithelm therefore was both elected and deprived 
| by the Authority of the Witrena-Gemor, In the Reign of 
0 Edward the Confeſſor, Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
outed of his See by a Decree of the Wittena-Gemor, and 
| Stigand being elected in his Place, the Papal Power could 
neither procure this Election to be annull'd, as long as the 
Dominion of the Saxons laſted, nor prevent the Engliſh 
from acknowledging Stigand as their lawful Archbiſhop, 
k | tho' ſuſpended by the Pope, 

Theſe Inſtances make appear, that the Wittena-Gemor, or 
Mycel-Synod was an Eccięſiaſtical and Political Aſſembly at 
the ſame Time, and that all Affairs relating to the Church and 
State were indifferently debated there. *T was not till long 
iter, when the Papal Authority was grown to a great 
Height, under the Norman Kings, that the Clergy claim'd 
the Privilege of debating apart all Matters that in any wiſe 

reated to Religion, in Eccle/iaftical Aſſemblies or Synods . 
I ſhall now proceed to ſpeak of the King in particular, 

tis Prerogatives, Revenues, and Swcceſſion to the Crown. 
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Of the KING. 


The Power I Have already obſerved, that the Saxon Government ia 
of the King Germany was Ariſtocratical, and thar they had only 
qwasbcund- 8 rt Fon” 
7 Superior or General who commanded their Armies in time 

| of War. The Saxon Leaders erected their ſeveral Con- 
queſts in Great-Britain into Kingdoms, and aſſumed thy 
Title of King. But however, they were conſider'd at fi ft 
by their Subjects upon the ſame Foot with their Gover- 
nors in Germany, whoſe Power was far from being De 
tical. Notwithſtanding ſome will kave it that the Rightof 
Conqueſt gave theſe firſt Kings an #»limited Power, from 
whence it would follow, that the Privileges of the Ex- 
Ii Subjects are either Conceſſions of the Kings, or Ta- 
pations of the People, This Argument, drawn from the 
Right of Conqueſt, might have been of ſome Weight, 
if the Privileges of the Britons, who were ſubdued, had 
been the Point in Queſtion. But the Buſineſs in hand is 
the Privileges of the Saxons or Engliſh, who were them- 
ſelves the LOO and over whom the Conqueſt gave 
no Power to their Kings. I fay, we are to conſider here 
the Saxons only, fince there remained in the Country they 
became Maſters of bur very few Britons, who were looked 
upon but as ſo many Slaves. Sceing then it can't be (:d 
that the Anglo- Saxons loſt any of their Rights by the Con- 
queſts they made, we are to conſider them in the fame 
State they were in before in Germany, that is, as a free Pco- 
pe under the Conduct of their Head or Chief, whoſe Pow- 
er was kmited by Law. 

There is no doubt but that in England, as well as in all 
the other Kingdoms, the Royal Authority by Degres 
excceded the Bounds at firſt preſcribed. But the Hil- 
tory of the Avglo-Saxons being very imperfect, there l 
no giving a particular Account of this Matter. I mult 
therefore content my ſelf with laying down in general 10m? 
of the chief Prerogarives the Anglo-Saxon Kings enjoyed 
during their Dominion, which laſted above 600 gs 
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without being able ſo much as to obſerve the Alterations 


they may have undergone in that long Interval. 

One of the moſt conſiderable of the King's Prerogatives 
was the Power of appointing the Earls, Viſcounts, Judges 
and other Officers as well Crvil as Military. Some how- 
ever aſſert, that the Military Poſt of the Dakes or Holds of 
eich Province were conferr'd by the Shire-Gemot, or Aſ- 
ſembly of the County, Tis very probable, 't was in the 
Power of the King to change theſe Officers according to 
his Pleaſure, of which we meet with ſeveral Inſtances in 
Hiſtory. But after all, one cannot be ſure of it, becauſe 
when one finds that ſuch an Officer was turn'd out by the 
King, it does not neceſſarily follow, that it was done with- 
out the Conſent or previous Sentence of the Mittena- Ge- 
mot *, 

Another great Prerogative of the Crown, was that the 
Laws made in the Wittena-Gemot were of no Force without 
the Aſſent of the King, to whom was committed the Ex- 
ecutide Power, 

The King had alſo Power to pardon Malefactors. But 
25 Offences may be conſider'd under a double View, name- 
ly, as they relate tothe Publick, or as being prejudicial to 
{ome privare Perſon, rhe King could only pardon them in 
the firſt Reſpect. The King's Pardon prevented not the 
offended Party from demanding Satisfaction for the Wrongs 
he had received. This Satisfaction was called in Saxon, 
WWiregeld, that is, a Compenſation, that was to be made to 
the 1njur'd Party or his Friends and Relations. Hence 
without doubt is derived the Cuſtom in England at this 
Day, of the Wife's or Son's appealing in Caſes of Murders. 

For 


As the Earls in thoſe Days held their Earldoms of the Commu- 
nity, and not of the King, there is no doubt but they were both 
made and turn'd out with the Conſent of the Great Council. But 
a5 a Body Politick can't act it ſelf, when any particular Act is to be 

ne, the Execution there# naturally devolves on the King as 
Lord or Head of the great Seignory of the Kingdom. And 
therefore when he is ſaid to make or put out an Earl, the Aſſent 
of the N ittena Gemot is always to be ſuppoſed, For Feudal Earls 
(and all were ſo in thoſe Days) could not be made without the 
Conſent ot the Peers. 
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he King's 
Revenucs. 


A DISSERTATION on the 


For the ſame Reaſon alſo this Clauſe is uſually inſerted in 
Pardons. Ita tamen ut ſtct retho in curid noſtrd, fi quis verſu 
eum loqui voluerit. 

The Coming of Money was another of the King's Pre- 
rogarives, which he could grant by Charter to whom he 
pleas'd, as we find ſeveral of the Saxon Kings did to the 
two Archbiſhops and others, But the King had not the 
Power of enhancing or debaſing the Coin. The Airy 
of Tuſtices recites it as an old Law, that the King could not 
_ the Money or make other Coin than of Silver, with. 
out the Conſent of all the Counties, 

It is uncertain, whether it was abſolutely. in the Power 
of the Saxon Kings, to make Way or Peace, without the 
Conſcnt of the Wittena-Gemor, Tis true indeed, the 
Power of making War was, as it is now, of little Conſe. 
quence, ſince the King could not raiſe Money to carry i 
on, without the Conſent of the Eſtates. But as for mz. 
king Peace, the Caſe is quite different, ſince on a good or 
bad Peace, depends the Saſety of a whole Kingdom, as hath 
been too often experienc'd. And therefore, theſe two Pre- 
rogatives, Which are commonly join'd together, widel 
differ in their Conſequences. It lies in the People's Brea 
whether they'll contribute to the Wars the King is pleas d 
to enter into of his own Accord, and by refuſing their 
Concurrence, have it in their Power to prevent the Miſ- 
chiefs that an unjuſt or unneceſſary War might occaſion, 
But how. ſhall they hinder the Effects of a pernicious 
Peace, concluded without their Knowledge ? 

The King's Revenues were divided into three Branches. 
The firſt conſiſted in certain Things, which the State fur- 
aiſa'd him with for the Maintenance of his Houſhould, as 
Corn, Hay, Cattle and the like, which were uſually paid 
in Kind. The ſecond Branch was the Produce of certain 
Jemeſnes or Lands annex'd to the Crown, which were de- 
fign'd co ſerve for publick Uſes, it not being in the Power 
of the King to grant away any Part of them, not even to the 
Church, without the Conſent of the Eſtates. Hence it is 
that we find the antient Charters of the Saxon Kings to the 
Churches or Monalteries, contum'd by the principal Mem- 
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bers of the general Aſſembly, who ſign them in this man- 
ner. J. N--- have ſubſcrib'd, confirm d, approv'd, corrobo- 
raed, &c. One can't well doubt, but this Branch of the 
King's Revenue was applied to publick Uſes, when one 
lets that ſo late as the End of the fourteenth Cen. 
um, in the Reign of Richard II, the Parliament order'd, 
that for the future the Revenues of the King's Demeſnes 
ſhould go towards defraying the Charge of the Wars he 
ſhould be engag'c in. The third Branch conſiſted, as at 
this Day, of certain Taxes or Impoſts, which were laid 
from Time to time on the People upon urgent Occaſions, 

by the Authority of the Mirtena-· Gemor. 
We don't find that during rhe Heprarchy, the Kings af- 
| ſeed any ſwelling Titles, as ſome did afterwards, They 
| wereall contented with the Title of King of their reſpective 

Kingdoms; and the Prince who was elected Monarch did not 
| jmagine he had a Right rodiſtinguih himſelf upon that Ac- 
| count. Ecbert himſelf, even after his Sovereignty over the 
Seven Kingdoms, made no Alteration in his former Title of 
King ef the Weſt-Saxons. Athelſtan was the firſt that ſtil'd 
| himſelf, Imperator. Edmund was ſatisficd with, Rector & 
Gubernator Angliz, Edgar called himſelf, King of the 
whole and of Albion. Canute the Great aſſumed the 
Title of King of Albion and many other Nations. Some af- 


ſected a Greek Title, as Edgar, who ſtiles himſelf, Totius 
Augliæ Baſileus. 


As for the Coronation of the Anglo- Saxon Kings, there The Coro- 
was no Time fix d for this Ceremony, either during the 244197 of 
Heptarchy, or after the Union of the Scven Kingdoms. * Kg 


They were crown'd when they thought it moſt convenient. 
Before Ecbert, the Kings of Kent were crow n'd by the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury : The Kings of Northumberland 
dy the Archbiſhops of Jork; and the reſt commonly by 
the Biſhop of their Capital. After Ecberr had united the 
Heptarchy, or at leaſt tour of the Kingdoms, into one, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury claim'd the Privilege of 
crowning the Kings; but this Pretenſion of his was foun- 
ded only on a Cuſtom, which tho? uſual, was nor. for 
all that neceſlary. Accordingly we find after the Uni- 
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A DISSERTATION on the 


on, that ſeveral Kings were crown'd by the Archbiſh,y, 


of ork, or even by other Biſhops. Some will have it that 
Harold put the Crown on his own Head himſelf, gu 
the firſt Daniſh King, was not crown d at all, and yet he an 
own'd for King. Eagar reign'd ſeveral Years in ex h. 
fore he was ſolemnly crowned. Edward the Conſeſſr; 
Coronation was not perſorm d till fix Months after he yz 
proclaim'd. The delaying thus this Ceremony is a ca 
Evidence, they did not then look upon it as abſo|utgy 
neceſſary, And therefore they who date the Beginning 
of the Reigns from the Coronation Days, only breed Con. 
fuſion in Cronology, out of a miſtaken Nicety. This wiy 
of reckoning is ſo much the more ſubject to Error, as ther 
were ſeveral Kings who repeated the Solemnity of tber 
Coronation at different Times; for Inſtance, Ceraic fil 
King of Weſſex. This Ceremony was not at firſt perſomd 
ina Church, but inthe open Air. Thus 'tis expreſſly 
ſaid by the Hiſtorians, that Arhelſtan, Edmund and Edu 
were crowned in an open Place X. 

As for the Form of their Crowns, it was not over-curious, 
at leaſt it was not uniform, as may be ſcen from a great man 
Impreſſions of Heads of the Saxon Kings, given us by 
Camden and Spelman i, Some have only a Diadem of 
Pearls. Others a Coronet with fix Rays or Points, with 
Flower de Luces between, or Pearls upon them. Edward the 
Confeſſor has an Imperial Crown, The Variety ſhows, that 
in England as well as in other Places, there was not then any 
ſettled Form for the Crowns, but that each Prince plead 
his own Fancy *2. 


Tht 


* They were crowu'd in the Market: Place of K;ng/fo2 vpn 
Thames. 0 

* Theſe Impreſſions were taken from old Saxon Coins. 

* Tyrrel looks upon it as a Fiction in them who will needs hart 
it that 4l/red was crown'd with a Crown wrought with Four 
de [uces. becauſe ſuch a Crown was kept among the Reg 11 a %. 
i iuſte: be fote our late Civil Wars. (See Note. 5. 346. ol. I.) Jbe 
Inſcription, Eeceft, &. bein? in all probabili-y put on t'e Bor 
wherein it was kept by ſome Monk of after Times, to g + 
greater air of Antiquity to the Crown, 
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in the Time of the AN G Lo- 
SAX ONs. 


ſecond, that the Crown was always Elective, and in the 
Diſpoſal of the People; fo that altho* the Son ſucceeded 
the Father, it was however by Election. The Third, that 
the Crown was neither Hereditary nor Elective, but that 
the Kings had the Power of giving it by Mill to any one of 
their Sons or Relations, whom they thaught moſt worthy. 
But how confidently ſoever each aſſerts his Opinion, one 
plainly ſees, *ris much harder to eſtabliſh any One of the 
Three, than 'tis to combat the other Two. This Diffi- 
culty ariſes from our imperfe& Knowledge of the Hiſtor 
of the Anplo-Saxons, and perhaps from their not proceed- 
ing regularly Themſelves in this Matter. The Arguments 
made uſe of by each Party in Defence of their Own, and 
zpainſt the Opinions of their Adverſaries, are as fol- 
low. 


The firſt tell us we need only run over the Hiſtory of Proof of ths 
the Heptarchy, to be convinced that in each of the Seven ©r9w® 5 


Kingdoms, the Crown remained in the Family of the firſt 
Kings, as long as there were any Male Heirs in Being. 
And that after the Union of the Seven Kingdoms, there 
was no Alteration in this Reſpect, the Race of Ecbert ſit- 
ting on the Throne down to Edward the Confeſſor. Tis 
true indeed the Daniſh Kings are to be excepted : but as 
They intruded themſelves by Force of Arms, nothing can 
8 inferred from thence againſt the Crown's being Here- 
itary. 


They who believe the Crown was Electe, ground Proof that 


their Opinion upon the ſame Hiſtory, by making appear 
TOLL. Ib: Cc from 


HERE are three different Opinions in this Mat- Three 0pis 
ter. The firſt is, that the Crown was all along He- nions con- 


l cerning the 
reditary, as well during the Heptarchy as afterwards, The e, e 
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A DIsSERTATION on the 


from thence, that the Lineal Succeſſion from Father to Sor 
was not always preſerved. And indeed, they bring in. 
conteſtable Inſtances of the King's Brother often ſucceed. 
Ing before the King's Sons, and of diſtant Branches of the 
Royal Family being preferred before the neareſt ; whence 
they conclude, that this was occaſioned by the Right of 
Election being in the People. They farther add, that al. 
tho” the Son ſucceeded the Father, ſometimes even for 
ſeveral Generations, it does not neceſſarily follow, that the 
Crown was Hereditary, no more than it does, that the 
Imperial Crown of Germany is ſo, becauſe it has continued 
two Hundred and fiſty Years * in the Houſe of Auſtria, 
To ſupport their Opinion concerning the Right of EleQi- 
on, they alledge ſeveral Paſſages out of the Hiſtorians, 
who ſpeaking of the Kings that ſucceeded their Fathers, 
uſe this Expreſſion, electus eſt in Regem. He was elefted 
King. | 
To this the Others reply; That indeed it happened ar 
ſome certain JunEtures, that Fraud and Violence took Place: 
But however, the Lineal Succeſſion, tho' broken for ſome 
Time, preſerved irs Rights, ſince quickly after we find 
things were reſtored to their former State. I think it necd- 
Iſs to produce the Inſtances both Sides ground their Aſ- 
ſertions upon. Beſides their having been related in the 
Hiſtory, the Reader may eaſily refreſh his Memory by 
caſting his Eye on the Genealogical Tables of the Anglo 
Saxon Kings, where the Succeſſions are marked down in 
Order. As for the Expreſſion in Hiſtorians, He was elell- 
ed, they ſay, that theſe Words are to be ſound only in Au- 
thors who wrote long aſter the Time we are ſpeaking of, 
and who made uſe of them without conſidering the Conſe- 
quences, ſccing they were not treating expreſsly of this Mat- 
ter. Beſides, they pretend that theſe Authors have not 
rightly tranſlated the original Terms in the Saxon Annals, 
Feng to Rice, which properly ſignitie, Regnum Capeſſit, he 
took upon him the Kingdom. | 

They 


* Ever ſince Ferdinand Brotꝭ. ex to Cha-les rhe Fith, about 167 
Yeats. 
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They who are of the third Opinion, alledge againſt the har rhe 
iſt, that the Crown was not therefore Hereditary, becauſe Crownwas 
t continued a long time in one Family, as is plain from the 9 of 
Inſtance above of the Houſe of Auſtria, To the ſecond < By 
they object, that after having proved the Crown was 
| not Hereditary, their Inference from thence, that it was 
five, is not juſt, ſince there is another way, which 
excludes the other two, namely, that the Kings diſpos'd 
of the Crown as they thought fit. To confirm this their 
Opinion, they alledge the Example of France, where they 
pretend, that the Kings, even as low down as ſome of the 17 
cond Royal Family *, have enjoy'd the Privilege of diſ- 1 
| poſing of their Dominions, and that this is the Reaſon i 

that Kingdom was ſo often divided. For, ſay they, if it (19 
had been the eldeſt Son's Right to have always ſucceeded 1 
his Father, *tis not to be conceived, that the younger 
| Brothers ſhould have been ſo frequently up in Arms to 4 
compel their elder to ſhare the Kingdom with rhem. On Wo 
the other hand, they obſerve, that had the Crown of Fraxce 4 
been Elective, *tis not at all likely, that the French would 41 
| have always elected as many Sovereigns, as the former King iy 
had left Sons. From all which they conclude that the fre- 7 
quent Partitions during the firſt and ſecond Royal Families, uy 
were made ſolely by this Diſpoſing Power of the Kings. wh 
; Agreeable to this is what Me xeray ſays, ſpeaking of Ari- 
| ert King Dagobert's Brother. His Words are theſe : But 1. 
| a: Aribert was young, and as the King his Father perhaps had t 

left him no Share of his Dominions in his Will, it was to no {5:4 
purpoſe that Bernulph, his Mother's Brother, endeavonred to | 
perſwade the Neuſtrians to riſe in his Favour. This Cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed by the French from the founding of their Mo- 
narchy, as they pretend to have proved, is doubtleſs a good 1 
Argument that the Auglo- Saxons did the like, ſeeing they 91 
lived at the ſame time, and came as well as the Francs from 
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The Crown of France has been enjoy'd hy 3 Royal Families, 
Iſt the Merovian:, begun by Pharamond and ended in Childeric III. 


21 Kings. 24. the Carolimians from Charle; Martel to Lewis V. ; 
K Kings. 3d begun in Hugh Caper, of which there have been 31 —_ 
ings Ml 
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Germany, in the ſame Century. But if *tis objected, that 
we don't find then in England any Inſtances of the like par. 
titions in the Kingdoms of the Heprarchy, they reply, that 
there were ſome, tho* not many. The Kings of the Hy. 
tarchy, who were but Petty Princes in Compariſon of the 
King's of France, took care not to divide their Dominions, 
for otherwiſe there would ſoon have been as many Sove- 
reigns as Cities. However there were ſome of them tha 
did ſo ; For Inſtance, Penda King of Mercia, placed in his 
Life-time Peda his eldeſt Son on the Throne of Leiceſter 
he having erected that City and the adjoining Country into 
a Kingdom. Ethelred his Son and Succeſſor, gave Mere- 
wald his Brother Part of his Dominions, with the Title of 
King of Hereford, which little Kingdom Aerowald left 
to his Brother Mercelm. Oſwy King of Northumberland, 
gave the Kingdom of Deira to Alfred his Natural Son, 4 
Ethelwwlph did the Kingdom of Kent in his Life-Time to 
Athelſtan. For a further Confirmation of this Opinion, 
they produce Etheluulph's Will, wherein he bequeathed his 
Dominions in fo abſolute a Manner to his four Sons, that 
they were to ſucceed one another, whether they left an 
Heirs or not, which was accordingly done. Thele 
are the Arguments alledged in Proof of the third Opinion 
bur however they have not remained unanſwered. 

It is faid that thoſe Princes, who were crowned in their 
Father's Life- Time, were properly but ſo many . 
and that they who, contrary to the eſtabliſh'd Order, ſuc- 
ceeded by Virtue of a Mul, were not admitted to the 
Throne but by the Authority, or at leaſt, with the Con- 
ſent of the Eftates, which carries with it a Right of 
Election in the Subjects. 

But it is more difficult to give an Anſwer to the Ar- 
gument drawn from the Proceedings of Canute the Grea!, 
who towards the latter End of his Life, took all imaginable 
Care to act nothing that might give the Engliſh any Occa- 
lion to dread he had a Deſign to make any Innovations in 
the Government. Tis well known, this Prince annull'd 
his Marriage- Articles with Emma of Normandy, by mak- 
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ing his Will, and appointing Harold his Succeſſor, inſtead 


of Hardicannte, who by the Marriage - Contract was to have 
deen Heir to the Crown. This ſeems to prove, that it en- 
rely lay in the King's Breaſt to chuſe his Succeſſor. *Tis 
rue, after his Death Diſputes aroſe in this Affair; but how- 
wer that be, it appears at leaſt, that this Prince thought he 
h:da Power of diſpoſing of the Crown by Mil. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of Edward the Confeſſor, Whether this 
Prince actually made a Val in favour of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, or Whether he deſign'd it only, or whether he gave 
him no more than a bare Yerbal Promiſe, it may be inferred 
from thence, that be imagined he had a Right to ſettle the 
Succeſſion by that Method, 

Theſe are the Reaſons alledg'd to ſupport the three O- 
pinions in this important Inquiry. I call it important with 
: View to thoſe who really think it ſo. For my Part, I 
an hardly be perſuaded that there is any Neceſſity of ha- 
ving Recourſe to the Cuſtoms of the Anplo-Saxons, as 3 
Standard for thoſe that are to be followed at this Day. 

'T would not perhaps be impoſſible to forman Idea of the 


Anglo-Saxon Government, with regard to the Succeſſion by The eres 


uniting the three foregoing Opinions. It ſeems tome that 


Opinion: 


may be u- 


from all the Reaſons before recited, it may be inferred in fa- nited. 
vour of the firſt, that the Crown was Hereditary in the Fa- 
mily of the Saxon Kings, as well during the Heptarchy, as 


after the Union of the Seven Kingdoms. In favour of the 
ſecond it may be granted, that upon extraordinary Emer- 
gencies, the Mittena· Gemot conſidering it ſelf as the Supreme 
Legiſlator, aſſum'd an abſolute Authority, and went out of 
the uſual Road. With the third it may be ſaid, that the 
Kings had a Power of nominating their Succeſſor, provi- 
ded, when they had a mind to go out of the common Way, 
which was to prefer the next in Blood, they took care to 
have their Choice confirm'd by the Great Council of the 
Kingdom. This is the Reaſon why thoſe Kings who were 
not the next in Blood never fail'd of making the beſt of the 
Conſent of the Eſtates, that they might by that rectify the 
Irregularity in their Acceſſion to the Throne. This is 
what we ſee alſo in Alfred's Will, at the End of his Life 
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publiſh'd by Spelman x. By uniting thus the three Op- 
nions, the Rules for ſettling the Succeſſion in the Time d 
the Anglo- Saxons, will be found to be much the ſame with 
thoſe at preſent, It is confeſt, the Crown is Heredia. 
But however, this prevents not the Parliament, in extr- 
ordinary Caſes from claiming the Power of breaking the 
Line, and ſettling the Succeſſion on a more diſtant, to the 
Prejudice of a nearer Branch of the Royal Family, Of 
this the Hiſtory of England ſince the Congueſt furniſhes u 
with many * and Precedents, without inſiſting on 
thoſe of our own Times. If *tis objected that all do not 
allow the King and Parliament to have a Right to ſuch 1 
Power, it may be replied, that till the contrary is determi- 
ned by a Lawtul Authority, tis reaſonable to preſumethat 
this Power 1s rightfully lodg'd in the Nation, According 
to theſe Principles, they who labour to prove that the Crown 
was Elective in the time of the Auglo-Saxous, don't ſeem 
to do any great Matters in favour of the Parliament, which 
claims not a Power to alter the Succeſſion but on certain 
Occaſions. On the other Hand, they who undertake to 
provethat the Crown was Hereditary at that time, do not 
greatly Prejudice the Authority this Auguſt Body aſſumes 
only in extraordinary Caſes. As for them who endeavour 
to prove that the Saxon Kings had an abſolute Power to dil- 
pole of the Crown, ſince, in all appearance, they don't pre- 
trend that the preſent Kings of Ergland have any ſuch Pow- 
er now, they ſeem to me to debate a Queſtion that has more 
of Curioſity in it than Importance, 


Ego Alfredus totius, Weſft-Saxanie Nobilitatis Conſenſu Law 
paritu c Aﬀſenſo, Occidentalium Saxonum Rex, &c. Whence it the ( 
is maniteſt, that though he was nominated in his Father's Will to 
lucceed his Brothers, yet ke wa Ele#ed or at leaſt Confirm'd by 
the Great Council inthe Poſſeſſion of the Crown, ſo bequzath'dto 


him by his Father. And therefore i: is plain, that though the King — 
had the Power to diſpoſe of the Crown by Wil, yet it could not WM the 
be done without the Conſenr and 4ſſent of the Eſtates. 4 
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Of the LAI 'S of the ANGLo- # 
SAX ON s. if 
34H 

"I 

URING the Heptarciy, there were no Laws com- Several . | 

mon to all the Seven Kingdoms; but each had its own e « 9 
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| in particular. It is very likely however, that theſe Laws 
were much the ſame, ſince the Inhabitants of the Seven 
Kingdoms came from one Original. But there is nothing 
certain in this Matter. The rl Laws we have any Know- gede, 
edge of, are thoſe Erhelbert King of Kent enacted about the c. 3. 
| time of the Converſion of the Saxons, We have likewiſe 
I's King of Weſſex, and Offa's King of Mercia; and there 
15 no doubt but ſome of the other Kings made Laws, tho? 
they are not come down to us. 

After the Union of the Seven Kingdoms, Egbert's Suc- 
ceſſors farther explain'd or extended the Law already 
eſtabliſhed, or made new ones. The moſt famous are thoſe raw: of 
of Alfred the Great, taken, as he himſelf ſays, from the Alfred. 
beſt he could meet with, and particularly from Ina's and 
Os above-mentioned. Edgar, with ſuch Additions and Of Edgar. 
Emendations as he thought fit, caus'd the Laws of Al- 
fred to be ſtrictly obſerv'd. But it muſt be remembred, 
that when England was divided into two Kingdoms, Meſſex 
nd Mercia, each had their Laws apart, and that Canute the 
Great got thoſe the Danes had introduc'd into Northumber- 
lad and Eaſt- Anglia to be approv'd by the General-Aſſem- 
bly. There were therefore in England three Kinds of Three forts 
Lws, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian and Daniſh, till Edward I Laws. 
lle Confeſſor united them all into one Body *. As I pro- 


pos'd 


ee what Biſhop Nicolſon ſays of this threefold Diſtinction of 
the Law in the Note at p. 39. To which may be added here the 

piion Of Selman. Our Saxons, tho' divided into many 
, Kingdoms, yet were they all one in Effe ct. in Mauners, Laws 
and Language; ſo that the breaking of their Government into 
„many 
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pos d only to give a general Notion of the Governmen 
of the Auglo- Saxons, my Deſign is not to enter into apy. 
ticular Account of all theſe Laws. I ſhall content my{g 
with relating ſome Circumſtances, which ſeem to me 1 
merit the Curioſity of ſuch as are Strangers to the Eli 
Conſtitution. 

The Laws were divided into two Kinds, Civil and Cm. 
nal, The firſt concern'd the Lands or Eſtates, which wer 
of two Sorts, Bocland and Socland. Bocland was much of the 
ſame Nature with the Lands we call Allodial &. It was fret and 
Hereditary, which the Owner might diſpoſe of, tho? he hell 
it in Fee of a ſuperior Lord. This was properly what is ele- 
where called, Feudum bonoratum. This fort of Land was poſ- 
ſeſsd by the Nobles and moſt conſiderable among the pe- 
ple. Socland was poſſeſs d by the Ceorls, and holden of the 
Lord by payment of a certain annual Rent, and performance 


oa 


many Kingdoms, or the reuniting of their Kingdoms into: 
” 3 wrought little or no change amongſt them touching 
« Laws. For though we talk of the Weſt-Saxon-Law, Mercian- 
„ Law, and Dane-Law, whereby the ſeveral Parts of England 

were govern'd: yet held they All an Uniformity in Subſtance, 
differing rather in their Mulcts than in their Canon; thatis, in 
the Quantity of Fines and Amerciaments, than in the Courle 
and Frame of Juſtice. Relig. Spel. p. 49. 

* The Northern Nations neither incorporating nor deſtroying the 
Inhabitants in their Conqueſts, divided the Land into three Parts ; 
one they left to the old Poſſeſſors, the other two they took them 
ſelves. Theſe Diviſions are called by the Writers of thoſe Ages, Sor. 
res Gothice, and Sortes Romane, in Italy. The Francs proceedes 
in the ſame manner in Gaul. What they took to themſelves wi 
term'd Terra Salica, the reſt was called Alodium, from the negative 
Particle A and Lead, which ſignifies in Teutonic, Perſons link «by 
feudal Tenures, who only had a Share in the Legiſlature. So that 
Allodial Lands were ſuch as were not ſubject to feudal Duries; yet 
before Tenants were oppreſſed, the Terin Allodarij was a Term ot 
Reproach, as it diſcriminated the Vangui/hed from the Hider. 
Tho their Land was at firſt free from all Service, many Poſſeſſors 
fortheir better Security gave their Allodial Lands to the Chiefs of 
great Lordſhips to take them back under feudal Tenures. Others, 
without diveſting them{elves at all of their antient Poſſeſſion, plac d 
themſelves under ſuch Supetiors, and then came in uſe the Phrase 
zenere in Allodio, frequent enough in our Doomſday Book, and n 
foreign Writer,: for all Protection and Subjection was ſuppoled 
then to be founded on Jenure. St. Amand p. 26, 27. 
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of certain perſonal Services. "This fort of Land is theſame 
with what is call'd a Rural Fief. I don't think it neceſſary. 
to enquire here into the Original of Fees *, which would 
lad me too far, and beſides would contain nothing peculiar 
to England, I ſhall only ſay, that Selden is of Opinion, 
that Fees derive their Origin from the North, and from 
thence paſs'd into Germany, Italy, France, Spain, England, 
where the Northern Nations ſettled. It would alſo be too 
bng a Digreſſion from my prefent Purpoſe, to recite all 
the Laws, which concern'd the Poſſeſſion of the two ſorts 
of Lands before-mentioned, eſpecially ſeeing theſe are Mat- 
ters which few People underſtand. Tis ſufficient to have 
given a general Idea of them, and therefore I ſhall proceed 
to what 15 much more intelligible, the Criminal Part of the 4% 
Laws. (4 
By the Regulations of Alfred the Great, all Perſons ac- TheCrimi- 4 
cagd of any Crime were to be tried by their Peers, This Laus. ! 
Privilege, which the Engliſh have preſerved to this Day, bz 
one of the greateſt a Nation can enjoy. It ſcreens the 1 
Small from the Oppreſſion of the Great, and from the Ca- 9 
price or Paſſion of the King himſelf, of which there have 3 
been ſeveral Inſtances in England. But as the Term Peers 1 
may not be rightly underſtood by many Readers, it will We 
not be amiſs briefly ro explain the Meaning of that Word. #4 
'Tis to be obſerved, that in England there are but two De- FA 
prees or Orders of Men, namely, the Peers of the Realm, 14 
and the Commons. Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, 
Barons, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, are Peers of the Realm, 
and Peers among themſelves; ſo that the loweſt of the Ba- 
rons is the Peer of the higheſt Dake. All the reſt of the 
People are ranked with the Commons. By which Means the 
meaneſt Arrificer is the Peer of All below the Rank of a 
Baron, When therefore it is ſaid, that every one is tried 
7 by his Peers; the Meaning is, that the Peers of the Realm 
rs ae judged by thoſe of their own Order, that is, by the 
r other Lords; and one of the Commonalty, by ſuch as be- 
4 long to the Body of the Commons, who in this Reſpect 


in * Sce Note, p. 141. 
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are his Peers or Equals, how much ſoever they may diff 
with regard to their Birth or Fortune. There is howeye 
this Difference between the Peers of the Realm and the Cm. 
mong; every Peer of the Realm has a Right to vote at th 
Tryal of another Peer, whereas the Commons are tried by 
no more than twelve Perſons of their own Rank, who: 
Verdict reaches no farther than the Matter of Fact; that i; 
theſe twelve Perſons after having been preſent at the pub 
lick Examination of the Witneſſes for and againſt the Pay 
accus d, only bring him in Guilty or not Guilty of the 
Crime laid to his Charge; after which, the Judge con- 
demns or acquits him according to Law. Such is the Pri 
vilege the Engliſh have all along enjoyed ever ſince the Tim: 
of King Alfred And perhaps this Prince only revived: 
Cuſtom eſtabliſhed by the Saxons Time out of Mind*, 
When the Crime was not clearly proved, or when ther 
was not ſufficient Evidence to condemn, or acquit the Per 
ſon accuſed, they made uſe of ſeveral Means, by which 
they thought they ſhould be able to diſcover the Truth. 
The firſt was by Oath, which the Party ſuſpected was ob- 
liged to take, in order to clear himſelf from the Crime hid 
to his Charge. But his ſingle Oath was not ſufficient, He 
was to bring with him a certain Number of Perſons who 
were [and ſtill are] called Compurgators, who ſwore ala 
to his Innocence. 
The ſecond Means was by Ordeal, * that is, Trial by 
Fire or Water, The Trial by Fire was performed two 
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Sir William Temple ſays, Traces are not wanting of thisCuſtom, 
from the very inſtitutions of Odin the firſt Leader of the 4ſiatick 
Goths or Geta into Europe. and Founder of that mighty Kingdom 
round the Baltic Sea, from whence all the Gorhick Governments in 
theſe Norch-Weſt Parts of the World were derived. This is the Rez 
ſon that it is known to have been as antient in Sweden as any Re- 
cords, or Traditions ot that Kingdom, and till remains in ſome Pre- 
vinces. The Normans introduced the Terms of Jury and Verdict as 
well as many other Law Terms; but the Trials by Twelve Men 
are expreſsly mentioned in Alfred's and Ethelred the firſt's Laws. 

* Somner in his Gloſſary derives this Word from Or, a Priva- 
tive, and Dal, that is, Biſtinction or Difference, as much as to lay, 
an impartial judgment, without any Diſtinction. 
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e C. Ways: The Perſon accuſed held in his Hand a Red hot , 
piece of Iron of one, two, or three Pounds Weight, ac- 2 
cording to his Crime, or according to the Evidence againſt 1 


1 


tim; or elſe he was made to walk barefoot and blindfold, 
er nine red-hot Plow-ſhares placed at a ſtated Diſtance. 
If he had the good Luck to come off unhurt, he was de- 
cared innocent: But in caſe he was burnt, he was pro- 
nounced guilty. Perſons of Quality were tried by Fire- Or- 
4, of which Emma, Mother to Edward the Confeſſor, 
| an Inſtance. Trial by Water Ordeal was made either by 
Cold or by Scalding · Water. Peaſants and Slaves were put 
upon this Trial. In the Trial by Cold Water, the Party 
| ſuſpeRted had his Hands and Feet tied together, and fo 
thrown into a Pond or River. If he ſunk, he was adjudg'd 
Guilty, but if he floated on the Surface of the Water, he 
was declar'd Innocent. When Scalding Water was the Teſt, 
the Perſon accus'd was to plunge his Arm into it as far as 
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Our Author ſeems here to be miſtaken, for the contrary is true. 
Sinking was a ſign of Innocence, and Swimming of Guile. The | 
Cuſtom among he Country People of trying Wirches, by throwing Wo 
them into the Water with their Thumbs and Toes ti-d together, 14 
is perhaps a Relic of Water Ordeal. Theſe Trials were made with | 
great Solemnity, and were always mal aged bythe Clergy. The ay 
Perſon accuſed was oblig'd to ſwear his Innocence, and ſometimes, il 


eſpecially if in Orders, o receive the Sacrament. After the Charge [74 
50 was legally brought in, the Perſon impeach'd was to ſpend three : 4 
's, Days in Faſting and prayer. At the Day of Trial, which in the Fire iy 3 
Ordeal was made in the Church, the Prieſt in his Habit took up the 1 
Iron which lay before the Altar, and repeating the Hymn of the 
5, Three Children. put it into the Fire: Then uſing ſome Forms of 
ck Renediftion over the Fire and Iron. he ſprinkled the lron with Holy 
n Water, and made the Sign of the Croſs in the Name of the Trinity: 
a Which done, the Party accus'd paſs d through the Teſt. The Cere- | 
£ mony of the Scalding Water-Ordeal was much the ſame. Bur when 1 
1 the Trial was by cold Water, the three Days Faſt and other Circum- * 
x ſtances being premis'd, the Perſon ſuſpected drank a Draught of * 
Holy Water, to which the Prieſt added an Imprecation in Caſe he 


was guilty: Then the Water into which he was to be thrown, had 

a (ort of exorciſing Form of Prayers ſaid over it All theſe ways 

of Trial continued long after the Conqueſt. The firſt publick Dif- 1 
| Countenance from the State was in the third Year of Henry II. 1 


vo 1. II. 9d che 
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the Wriſt, and ſometimes up to the Elbow. The Tri 
by Cold Water was introduc d by Lewis le Debonnaire, and 
by Pope Emgenins II, in the Room of an Oath, which was 
but too often the Occaſion of the guilty Perſons perjurin 
themſelves; and the Engliſh followed their Example. 

Single The third Way of Tryal was by ſingle Combat. When 

Combat. the Evidences againſt the Perſon accus d were not ſtrong, 
he was allowed to vindicate his Innocence by challengi 
his Accuſer to ſingle Combat. If the Party e 
was a Woman, ſhe had the Privilege of ſubſtituting one in 
her room, who was called her Champion. This Cuſtom 
was not introduc'd into England till towards the End of 
the Empire of the Saxons: But it continued a long Time in 
Being. 

Cerſned. Ala, Way of Trial was by giving the Party ſuſ- 
pected a Bit of Bread or Cheeſe *, conſecrated with abun- 
dance of Ceremonies. *T was believed that if he was gui- 
ty, the Bread or the Cheeſe would ſtick in his Throat and 
choak him: but if innocent, he would readily ſwallow 
ir, Part of the Imprecation uſed upon delivering him 
the Bread, (after he had received the Communion) was 
as follows: May this Bread [or this Cheeſe| which u 

given him in order to bring the Truth to light, ſtick, in hu 

Throat and find no Paſſage, if he is guilty *. But if imo- 

cent of the Crime laid to his Charge, may he eaſily ſwallow 

: this Bread | or this Cheeſe] conſecrated in thy Name, t0 
the end all may know, &c. This way of Trial was evi- 

Nu nb. v. dently in Imitation of the Waters of Fealouſy among the 

Jews, They who forged the Circumſtances of Earl 

Goodwin's Death, as related in the Reignof King Edward, 

had viſibly an Eye to this Cuſtom. This conſecrated lef 

Bread or Cheeſe was calbd Corſned from the Word Snidt or F. 

Snidan, which ſignifies to cut a Bit off ; and Corſe, that is, 
to Curſe, becauſe t was believed that it brought a Curſe ” 
the 


* He was to take an Ounce of either faſting. ö 
The Imprecations go on thus: Ay his Face turn Pale, his 


12 bs be convuls d, aid an horrible Alteration appear in his u holt 
to J + i 


bringing t 
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the guilty Perſon. The Church not only approv'd of all 


| theſe Ways of Tryal, bur preſcrib'd the Ceremonies and 


Forms of Prayers to be us'd on theſe Occaſions, and even 
conſented that the Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould officiate at 
the Time of the Tryals. There is a Law of Canme the 
Great concerning the Corſned to this Effect: If a man be 
cui d of Murder, or of having any Hand in it, let him clear 
himſelf to the Relations and Friends of t he murder'd Perſon, 
and if neceſſary, let him be put to the Tryal of the Corned. 
One can't but be ſurpriz'd, that the Saxons and other Nati- 
ons, among whom theſe T7yals were common, could for 
{o long N fancy, that they were infallible ways of 
e Truth to light. On the contrary, one would 
think that the numberleſs Experiments they muſt needs 
have had of their Uncertainty, ſhould have opened their 
Eyes and made them ſee their Error. 
When the Charge was fully proved, the Law ordained 
ſeveral Sorts of Puniſhments, according to the Quality of 
the Offence. Thegreateſt Part whereof conſiſted in Fines, 
which the guilty Perſon was condemned to pay to the in- 
jurd Party, to the King, to the Earl, or to his Lord. There 
were ſome Crimes however, that were look'd upon as Capi- 
tal and were puniſhed with Death. Such were Treaſon a- Treaſon. 
cainſt the King, or Lord, wilful Murder and Theft. Tho- 
Treaſon was Death by the Law, yet the guilty Perſon had 
the Liberty of redeeming his Life by paying the Valuation 
of the King's or Lord's Head. Coming of Money was Coining. 
not originally a capital Crime : but the bad Conſequences 
of it made the Penalty very great. The firſt Law that 
made it Death was in the Reign of Ethelred II, tho' it was 
kft in the King's Power to commute the Puniſhment for a 
Fine, As for Murder, the Laws diſtiguiſhed killing a % ,, 
Man in ſome ſudden and unforeſeen Quarrel, from doing it a man. 
vilfully and out of premeditated Malice. The Puniſhment ſaughter. 
of the former was only Pecuniary, the latter was Death. 
This Diſtinction is ſtill kept up in the Laws of England, 
where the firſt is called, Man. ſlaughter; and the other, 
Murder, Theft or Robbery was not till after ſome Time Theft, 
puniſhable by Death, and even the firſt Laws that made it fo, 
2 permitted 
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permitted the Thief to redeem his Head by a Summ gf 
Money. 

All other Offences were puniſh'd only by Mulcti or Fine, 
till the Reign of Canute the Great, who order'd in the Cat 
of Adultery, that the Woman ſhould have her Noſe and 
Ears cut off, and the Man ſhould be baniſh'd the Realm. 
Theſe Fines were not left to the Will of the Judge, by 
were ſettled by Law, according to the Quality of the in 
jur'd Party, from the King to the Peaſant ; and with regad 
to the Malefactors, from the Ealdormanto the Slave. Up. 
on ſome certain Occaſions, they who had incurr'd th: 
Penalty of Death, might buy off their Puniſhment by g. 
ving the King part of their Eſtates. But this was ſeldon 
done, except in ſuch Caſes where the Quality or Power d 
the guilty Party render'd it difficult or dangerous to py 
the Laws in Execution. We have a remarkable Inftanc 
of this in the Tryal of Earl Goodwin in the Reign d 
Edward the Cunfeſſor. This Lord, as hath been related in 
the Life of King Edward, having enter'd the Thames with 
his Fleet, the King was conſtrained to reſtore him to hi 
Honours. But as he had been baniſh'd by the Mitten 
Gemot, he was to be recall'd by the fame Authority. 1: 
was neceſſary therefore to uſe ſome Formalities, which 
ſhould ſcreen him from being called to an Account aſte- 
wards, and the Method they took was This. The Li 
being come to London, where the great Council was aſſem 
bled, the King himſelf rurn'd his Accuſer, and faid, Thus 
Traytor, Goodwin, I charge thee with the Death of Alfred 
my Brother, hom thou haſt traiterouſly murder d. My Lirk, 
anſwer d the Earl, ſaving the Reverence I owe jou, I havent 
ther murder d nor betray d your Brother, and am ready to ref 
5 ſelf to the Judgment of your Court. Upon which the 

itneſſes were produc'd and examin'd, and chen Leon 
Duke of Mercia ſpoke thus: It ſeems evident to me thit 
Prince Alfred was put to Death by the Advice of Earl Good- 
Win. But as he is one of the greateſt Lords in the Kingdom, 
tis my Opinion, that Twelve of us Earls, who are his Rela 
riaus and Friends, ſhould take as much Gold as we can carry it 
eur Hangs, and bumbly preſenting it to the King, ſbould ſup 
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cate for his Pardon and his being reſtor d to his Honozrs up- 


on his taking the Oath of r pee. This being agreed to, 


Twelve of the Lords offer d a certain Summ to the King, 
which he accepting of, pardon'd the Earl: But this whole 
proceſs was all a Farce. Goodwin knew before- hand how 
Matters would go, otherwiſe he would never have ventur d 
to ſtand by their Sentence. | 

Before I conclude this Head, it will be proper to remark, 
that ſeveral, upon reading the Saxon Laws, falſcly imagine, 
that the Murder, as well of the King, as of any other Sub- 
jell, was puniſhable only by a Fine. But this wrong Noti- 
on proceeds purely from not attending to the Diſtinction 
before-mention'd between wilful Murder and Mau: ſlaug h- 


ter. Of this Laſt, we are to under ſtand Athe/ſtan's Law *, 


which ſettles the Fines to be paid for the killing any Man, 
from the King to the Slave. 


n this Law we have the Valuation of Mens Heads of all Orders 
and Degrees. This Valuation was called in Saxon MHH iregild. The 
King's Head was valued at 30,000 Thrimſa's (that is in our Money 
z6ol. each Thrimſa being ſuppos d worth about our three Pence, 
the ſame as their Peninga or Sceat) half of which was to be paid to 
his Relations, and halt to the State. An Atheling or Prince's was 
valued at 15,000 Thrimſa's: A Biſhop's and Ealdorman's at 8000 : 
a General's at 4000: A Spiritual and Temporal Thanes at 2000 : 
(hence 'tis evident that a Thane was far from being the ſame with a 
Baron, whoſe Valuation would have been at leaſt as much as a Bi- 
ſhop's) the Ceorl's Head was valued at 267, but if he was ſo rich as 
to poſſeſs five Hides of Land, at 2000, the ſame as a Thane's. The 
Saxon Money is thus calculated by Mr. Camden, a Peninga three of 
our Pence. A Shilling 3 Peningas, ar 15d. a Pound 48 Shillings, or 
three of our Pounds. Manca, Mancaſa, or Marca 12 Of our Pence. 
Manca of Gold 30 Peningas or 71. 64. 
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The CUSTOMS and M AN. 
NERS of the ANGLO-SAXx0xs, 


HE Avglo-Saxons brought with them from Germ) 
13 their own Country's Virtues and Vices, and trani- 
mitted them to their Poſterity. Their Yalour, to which 
they were indebted for their Conqueſts, as well in Englard 
as Germany, was what they valued themſelves moſt upon, 
They were bred up to Arms from their Infancy, and it 
may be faid that War was their only Profeſſion. They 
came to their General Aſſemblies armd; and ſhow'd thei 
Approbation of what was propos d by ſtriking their Jave- 
lins one againſt another. Their uſual Arms were the 
Sword, Club, Battle- Ax, or Bill, and Favelin. As they 
had no Bows and Arrows, their Battles were the more 
bloody. After they had darted their Javelins, they came 
to a cloſe Fight, wherein their Dexterity in handling their 
Arms, gave them a great Advantage. Tis true indeed, to- 


wards the End of their Empire, they were frequently 


worlted by the Danes, and at length by the Normans. But 
where is the Nation, how famous ſoever for Bravery, that 
has not experienc'd the like Turns of Fortune ? Amongthe 
Saxons, a Man without Courage was look'd upon with the 
utmoſt Contempt. This lofty Conceit of martial Valour 
was the Cauſe of the great Difficulty of their being recon- 
cifd after a Quarrel. Each Party dreading the Name of a 
Coward, ſhould he make the firſt Advances, the Quant 
was kept on Foot from Father to Son, and very ſeldom 
ended but with the Extinction of one of the Families *. 


It 


* Theſe are what we call Deadly Feudi, that is, Quarrels which 
end not but in Death. The 387% Law of Alfred is concerning theſe 
Deadly Feuds, and gives a ſtrange Licenſe for Men to take Satisfacti- 
on on their Enemies, even without che Preſence of any Officer. 


Nay, 
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t ĩs eaſy to imagine, that People of this Temper,accuſtom'd 
from their Childhood to fear neither Blows nor Wounds, 
and continually encouraged by the Example of their Re- 
ktions and Friends, encounter'd Dangers with all the Reſo- 
lution in the World. Accordingly there never was any 
Nation that look d Death in the Face with greater Intrepi- 
diry than the Saxoms. And all the World knows this is the 
Character of the Engliſb at this very Day. 

The Saxons were extremely addicted to Religion, even 
before they had the Happineſs of becoming Chriſtians, When 
they ſettled in Great-Britain, they were not only Idolaters, 
but of all the Heathens were the moſt artach'd to the Ser- 
vice of their Gods, even to the ſacrificing of the Priſoners 
of War on their Altars. As ſoon as they had embrac'd the 
Goſpel, the ſame Inclination caus'd them to receive and 
practice, with equal Zeal, the Duties of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and whatever tlie Monks, their firſt Teachers, were 
pleas'd to inculcate upon them. *T was unlucky for them 
that they ſhould not come to the Knowledge of God, till 
the Monks began by degrees to disfigure Religion by their 
ſmerſtitions Practices. As the Saxons were Men of no 
Learning, and conſequently not competent Judges of what 
they were taught, they entirely gave themſelves up to the 
Management of their Guides. Hence their great Zeal in 
founding and endowing Monaſteries. They were made to 
believe, that the Main of Religion conſiſted in enriching 
the Monks, or at leaſt that they might by that Means ſup- 
ply all Defects. This is the Reaſon that in the two firſt 
Centuries after their Converſion we find among them ſo ma- 
ny Saints of diſtinguiſhed Birth and Fortune. Indeed, 
ſince Sauctuy might be purchaſed by liberal Benefactions 
to the Monaſteries, it was an eaſy way for the Rich and 
the Powerful to come at it. But although their Thoughts 
were engroſs d by abundance of unneceſſary things, yet 


Nay, ſo far did they proceed, that if one Man killed another, his 
Kindred revenged his Death upon any of the Murderer's Relations 
(as they do among the Indians) till King Edmund ordered by a 
Law that the Murderer alone ſhould bear the deadly Feud or En- 
mity of che Kindred of the Party ſlain. 
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one can't but obſerve a great Bias to Religion in all their 
Proceedings. This natural Inclination no doubt was the 
Reaſon that ſo many of their Kings voluntarily exchanged 
their worldly Glory for a Cloyſker. They who are acquain- 
ted with the Temper of the Engliſh at this Day, will res- 
dily own that no Nation can produce more Inſtances of fer. 
vent and ſolid Piety. My long Abode in England makes 
me affirm this the more boldly. ?Tis true indeed, God bas 
permitted Zibertiniſm in Matters of Religion to have got 
ſome Ground there of late Years. But *rwould be very un- 
juſt ro judge of a whole Nation by a few that arc ine fected 
by it, and of whom one ſingle Perſon ſhall make more noiſe 
in the World by his pernicious Maxims, than many Thou- 
ſands of pious and ſincere Chriſtians. | 
Common The Auglo- Saxons were ſo little accuſtomed to Swearing 
5724155 and Blaſpheming, which are grown ſo common now-2-days 
5 „ in Converſation, that among all their Laws we don't find 
mong the one againſt this Cuſtom. It can't be ſaid this was owing to 
Saxons. the Negligence of the Legi/lators, ſince we ſee in thoſe very 
Laws great Penalties laid upon ſuch as ſhould break the Sa- 
bath, or not keep a Faſt. | 


cinen to Drunkenneſs was their reigning Vice. They had been 


Dune. us'd to drink out of large Cups, and to take great Draughts, 


= „till Edgar, willing to reform this Abuſe, ordered certain 
"ona 16 Marks to be made 1n their Cups at ſuch a Height, above 
116. which they were forbid to fill under ſuch a Penalty. But 


this Regulation continued not long in Force. 
Ibe Scien- Although the Engiiſh in general, before the Norman Con- 
ces. queſt, were not very famous for their Learning, it is not to 
be attributed to their want of Genius, but rather to their 
Education, which was entirely turned to Arms. Beſides, 
the time of the Dominion of the Saxons, eſpecially af er the 
Union of the Seven Kingdoms, was not a time whercin 

the Sciences greatly flouriſhed. 

They reck- I have but two Remarks more to make on the Cuſtoms 
ond Time of the Anolo-Saxons. The Firlt is, they reckon'd the Time 
by Nights. by Nights, a Cuſtom they ſtill retain in Fnglavd in ſome 
Expreſſions. For Inſtince, inſtead of rwo e they lay 
a Fortnig at, Or Fourteen-IVights, Hcreray oblerves the = 
thing 
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thing of the antient Francs. This, with ſeveral other Cu- 

ſtoms common to the Francs and Saxons, is a ſtrong Pre- 

ſumption, that theſe two Nations were deriv'd from the fame 

Soprce. This is what Sir William Temple aſſerts allo in his 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of England. 


My ſecond Obſervation is, that the Anglo-Saxon were The Saxon 
wont to ſeparate their Lands by large and deep Ditches. This Dices. 


was not only the Cuſtom of private Perſons: but the Kings 
themſelves took care to raiſe Ramparts with large Ditches 
on the Frontiers of their Dominions, to ſeparate them from 
thoſe of the Neighbouring States, when there was no 
Mountains or Rivers to ſerve for Boundaries. O Dike, 
which he made to divide Mercia from Wales, was 24 Miles 
long. There was another between the Thames and the Se- 
vern, which ſeparated Mercia from Miſſex. It was called 
Hoden's Dike, but contracted now into Handiduch. Mercia 
and Eaſi-Anglia were parted in the ſame Manner. Aſter— 
wards, the Eaſt- Angles getting ground upon the Aercians, 
made another Ditch Seven Miles further in the Country, 
where they had carried their Conqueſts. The Firſt was 
call'd, but for what reaſon I know nor, the Devil's Dil, 
and the other, the Seven Mile-Dike. They had this Cu- 
ſtom from the antient Saxons, who pci the ſame thing 
in Germany, Weare inform'd by ſome Hiſtorian, that the 
Saxons of Slefwick threw up a large Rampart ſrom Sea to 
Sea, to deſend themſelves againſt the Incurſions of the 
Danes who were in poſſeſſion of the Cimbrick Cherſoncſuus 
or Futland, Pepin King of France was prevented a long 
time from entring Saxony by one of theſe Ramparts, and 
twas not but with great Difhculty that he made his way o- 
ver 1t at laſt, 
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he was 
| | | the gre 
The ſeveral OR the better underſtanding the Nature of the was a 
Duale cis of Language of the Avglo-Saxons, *rwill be neceſſay WF Perlo 
the +nglo- to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Languages that were in uſe in WF The 
eder England, after the Arrival of the firſt Saxons. The Ew. W ind 
ke, iſ» Tongue originally differed but little from the Dani, WW tient - 
ſince the antient Writers call them indifferently Cimbric, Norm: 
Scandinavian. Gothic: but this Language was not the WF C19" 
ſame with the Saxon. They ſpoke at firſt in the Parts ly- all po 
ing North of the Thames, pure Engliſh or Daniſh, and throl 
Sourh of the Thames, pure Saxon. Tho' theſe two Lan- Norn 
gnapes were different, yet it was not to ſuch a Degree but Norn 
that the rewo Nations might underſtand one another. In mon 
Pocels of Time, eſpecially after the Union of the Seven T 
Kingdoms, Saxon prevail'd over all the Kingdom, becauſe queſt 
the Kings were of that Nation. Thus Exgliſh [or the Brit 
Language of the Augles] was by degrees diſus'd, or at leaſt row 
baniſhed from common Converſation. Afterwards be com 
Danes ſettling in England, brought hither their Language, Of 
\ which was not the antient Daniſh or Exgliſh above men- 1 
tion'd, but a modern Daniſſ, being a Mixture of the Lan- Dat 
guage of the neighbouring Nations. This modern Dani|! Ma 
was chiefly uſed in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt- Sa 
Anglia, where the Danes were Maſters. Tho? out of com- La 
plaiſance to the Erg/iſh, Canute the Great publiſhed his pre 
Laws in Saxon, yet the Daniſh Tongue was ſtill retain' d in Wa 
the North, where the People were moſt of them Danes. As tir 
it was alſo ſpoke at Court during the Reigns of Canute the hi 
Great and his two Sons, it became neceſſary for the Weſs- cc 
Saxons, who adopted ſeveral] Words and Idioms of it into in 
their own Language. But upon Edward the Confeſſor's D 
Acceſſiom to the Throne, Saxon prevailed again at Court. Ir 
Hence the Inhabicantsof the North were under ſome necelli- 1 


ty 
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ty of learning it juſt as the Gaſcons in France are oblig'd 


to learn French. 

In the Reign of King Edward, the Norman Language 
began alſo to be introduc'd into Exgland. As his Mother 
was a Norman, and as he had liv'd many Years in that Court, 
he was very fond of the Norman Language. Moreover, 


| the great Numbers of Normans that flock'd into England, 


was a great Means of ſpreading this Language among the 


| Perſons of Quality, who took a Pride in ſpeaking it well. 
| The Norman Tongue was at that time a Mixture of Daniſh 


and French, the laſt of which prevailing at length, the an- 


| tient Daniſh the Normans had brought with them into 


Normandy, daily loſt Ground. As ſoon as Villiam the 
Conqueror was ſeated on the Throne of England, he us'd 
all poſſible means to bring his Native Tongue in vogue 
throughout the Kingdom; He publiſh'd his Laws in 
Norman, the which, and the ſettling of Multitudes of 


Norman Families in England, made that Language as com- 
= mon as the Saxon. 


The Language then of the Auglo-Saxons before the Con- 
queſt was a Mixture of the following Dialefts. 1. Of 
Britiſh or Celtick, from whence no doubt the Saxons bor- 
row'd ſome Words and Phraſes. 2. Of Latin, which was 
common in Great- Britain when the Saxons arriv'd. 3, 
Of the antient Engliſh or Daniſh. 4. Of the Modern Da- 
niſh. 5. Of pure Saxon. 6. Of Norman mix'd with 
Daniſh and French. They who have carefully ſtudied this 
Matter, diſtinguiſh three principal Dialects in the Anplo- 
Saxon Language. The firſt was compounded of Britiſh, 
Latin and Saxon, but in ſuch a manner that the Saxon was 
predominant. The only Remains of this Pialect, which 
Was in uſe above 300 Years, is a Fragment of the Wri- 
tings of Cedmon the Monk, inſerted by Alfred the Great in 
his Tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſraſtical Hiſtory. The Se- 
cond Dialect, which may be term'd Dano-Saxon, was us'd 
in the Northern Parts, from the firſt Invaſions of the 
Danes, to the Norman Conqueſt. There are {till preſerv'd 
in ſome Libraries, two Manuſcript Verſions of the Goſpel 
this Language. The Third Dialect was made up of 25 
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other two and the Norman. This Dialect, which was in; 
troduced chiefly in the Reigns of Edward the Confeſſy, 
and Milliam the Conqueror, has admitted of great Aiterati. 
ons, by the Addition of abundance of French Words, par. 
ticularly, after Henry's II's Acceſſion to the Crown of 
England. They who are ignorant of the Engliſh Tongue, 
will not eaſily be made to believe, that a Mixture of ſo 
many Languages can have any Extraordinary Beamie,, 
But the Exgliſh aſſert, that their Tongue ſhould for that 
very reaſon, be the more Beantiful and Expreſſive, ſince 
they have adopted only the more refin'd Part of otaer 
Tongues, and rejected what is rude and wnpoliſh'd. Be this 
as it will, they have a great Value for their own Language, 
and if a Foreigner may be allowed to give his Opinion, 1 
think very juſtly. 

T ſhall conclude this Article with a Word or two con- 
cerning the Name of Sterling, which is given to the Ex- 
liſß Money. Some are of Opinion that this Word comes 
from the Town of Striveling or Sterling in Scotland, where 
they pretend, but without any Authority, that the beſt ard 
pureſt Money was formerly coin'd. Others ſay, with 
much greater Probability, that Sterling is deriv'd from the 
Saxon Word Steore, which ſignifics Rule or Standard: thut 
according to this Opinion, Sterling- Money means no more 
than Money made according to a ſettled Standard. Can- 
den and ſome others believed this Word was of a much more 
modern Dare, and taken from certain Fiemiſh Workmen, who 
in the Reign of King John were called into England to it- 
duce the Money to its due Finenefs, in which they were 
more expert than rhe Engliſh, As the People of that Coun- 
try were term'd Eafterlings, becauſe they lived Faſtward 
of England, tis pretended that the Money they coin d, 
was called Eaſterling or Sterling, that is, made by the Es. 
ſterlings, or Flemifh, and conſequently purer than what had 
been coin'd before. 
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1. WILLIAM I. Sirnam'd the 
BaisTARD, or CONQUEROR. 


al HEN one impartially conſiders the reflections 
Duke of Normandy Expedition a- onthe Duke 
gainſt England, one is at a Loſs which %/ ”_ 
Ji} co admire moſt, either the Grownds, or — 4: 
the Boldueſi, or the Succeſs of his En- upon the 
terprize. In the firſt Place, one can't Engliſh, 
——bdut be ſurpris'd he ſhould build his 

Right upon ſo ſandy a Foundation as the bare Vill of King 
Edward, of which it does not appear in Hiſtory that he 
ever offer'd to give the leaſt Proof, or produce any Evi- 

Vo I. II. Ff dence 
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dence. In the next Place, tis ſull as difficult to conceive, 
that this Prince, who was looked upon as one of the moſt 
politick in his Time, ſhould reſolve upon maintaining his 
pretended Right by Arms, in ſpite of all the Obſtacles 
that conſpir'd rodivert him from his Purpoſe. Never Pro- 
ject ſeemed more raſhly formed, or with leſs Appearance 
of Succeſs. The Forces of Normandy were not to be 
compared with thoſe of England, neither had the Duke in 
the Country he undertook to conquer, any ſtrong Holds, 
or Friends, whereon to found the leaſt Hopes ot accom- 
pliſhing his Ends. Even after he had landed a powerful 
Army, not ſo much as a ſingle Lord declared in his Fs. 


vour. Nay, ſo far was he from reaſonably expecting any | 


Aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, that he could not be ignorant 
how well they ſtood affected to Harold. *Tis true, ſome 
among them, out of a Senſe of Juſtice and Equity, might 
not be pleas'd with the new King's uſurping the Crown 
from Prince Edgar. But it never entered into their 
Thoughts to blame him for ſupplanting the Duke of Nor. 
mandy, whoſe Pretenſions they were not ſo much as ac. 
quainted with, They were ſo little inclined to ſer by the 
King they had elected, than on the contrary, they had juſt 
given him ſenſible Marks of their Fidelity, by their Zeal and 
Readineſs in his Defence againſt the King of Norway. 
On the other Hand, the Obſtructions Duke William had 
reaſon to expect from the neighbouring Princes, were & 
nough to frighten him from his Deſign. Their Intereſt re- 
quired that inſtead of promoting his Enterprize, they ſhould 
oppoſe his growing Power. The French ia particular, could 
not without running counter to the moſt obvious Maxims 
of Politicks, forbear endeavouring to blaſt a Deſign, the 
Succeſs whereof would infallibly be very prejudicial to them. 
Bur ſuppoſing he could have been ſure that the Princes his 
Neighbours would voluntarily ſhut their Eyes againſt their 
own Intereſt, how could he hope to ſucceed, ſince the 
States of Normandy reſus d to aſſiſt him in an Undertaking 
which to them ſeemed equally unjuſt and raſh ? Laſtly, in 
the Execution of his Deſign, one is ſurpris'd to fee, con- 
gary to all Expectation, the greateſt Difficulties 3 
vani 
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Vaniſh before him, and the very Things which ſeemed the 
moſt oppoſite to his Degas help to bring them about. 
The States of Normandy refuſing him the Aſſiſtance he ſtood 
in need of, private Perſons voluntarily drain their Purſes 
and furniſh him with more Money than he could have 
expected from the States. The Court of France lets him 
go unmoleſted, and even ſuffers the French to aid him in 
procuring a Crown which might one Day render him equal 
to his Sovereign, or at leaſt put him in a Condition to diſ- 
pute his Superiority. All the reſt of the neighbouring 
Princes ſtrive who ſhould moſt forward a Deſign, the Suc- 
ceſs whereof cannot but be fatal to them. He is aſſiſted 
by the Earls of Bretaign and of Anjou, who a little before 
were his mortal Enemies. In a word, within the Space of 
a few Months, he has a numerous Army, a Thouſand 
Tranſport-Ships, and Money in Abundance. Even Ha- 
rold's late Victory over the King of Norway contributed 
as much as any one Thing to the Duke of Normandy's Suc- 
ceſs, tho* one would think it ſhould have cut off all Hopes. 
In that Action Harold loſt his beſt Troops, and rais'd Diſ- 
contents among the reſt, by not giving them a Share of the 
Spoils. In fine, that fame Victory inſpir'd him with a 
fatal Contempt of the Normans, which prov'd his Ruin. 


Had it not been for that, he would have avoided coming 


to a Battle, according to his Brother's Advice, and by that 
means ſuffered the Norman Army to diminiſh daily in an 
Enemy's Country, where there was no poſſibility of being 
reinſorc'd. And it afterwards the Duke, compelled to 
fight at a Diſadvantage, had been vanquiſhed, what could he 
have alledg'd to * his Enterprize from Injuſtice and 
Raſhneſs? But the Event has turn'd the Minds of Men 
from theſe Reflections, and determined the Hiſtorians to 
extol an Action, they would infallibly have blamed, had it 
not been attended with Succeſs. Thus the Foundation 
whereon the Duke of Normandy built his Pretenſions, the 
little Reaſon he had to flatter himſelf with the Hopes of 
ſucceeding in his Attempt, and the Eaſe where with he 
brought it about, equally deſerve our Admiration. Add 
to all This, that by one ſingle Battle he became Maſter of 
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a Country, which neither the Danes, nor the Saxons, not 
the Romans themſelves, were able to ſubdue till after Num. 
berleſs Engagements, and the ſpace of ſeveral Ages. Al 
this obliges us to own, that he was guided by the Almighty 
Arm of him who is the only Giver of Victory, and who 
ſers up and pulls down Kingdoms according to his good 
Pleaſure. God no doubt was pleas'd to make uſe of this 
Conqueror as his Inſtrument to render the Engliſh Nation 
more Illuſtrious than it had ever been before. The Enp- 
liſh, hitherto almoſt unknown to the reſt of the World, 
began after this Revolution to make a conſiderable Figure 
in Europe. It may be ſaid, that this was the firſt Step by 
which England mounted to that Height of Grandeur and 
. Glory we behold it in at preſent. This is what will evi- 
dently appear in the whole Courſe of this Hiſtory. But 
ſince I am to begin with the Reign of William the Conque- 
ror, it will not be improper to give ſome Account of this 
Prince, who was two and forty Years of Age at the Time 
of the Battle of Haſtings, and had been three and Thirty 
Years Duke of Normandy. It will be neceſſary therefore, 
before we enter upon his Reign, to conſider by what De- 
grees divine Providence rais'd him to the Throne of Ex- 
land, which bis Birth ſeemed upon all Accounts to place 
him at a grcat Diſtance from. | 
Normandy, one of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable Pro- 


of Nor- . . 
mandy ſince Charles the Simple had been forced to deliver it up to 
JromRollo Rollo the Dane, the firſt Duke. 


to William . . * 
abs Haftung mediate Succeſſors, content with what they had acquir'd, 


were leſs ſollicitous about enlarging their Territories, than 
about ſecuring the Poſſeſſion of their Deſcendents. By the 
means of numerous Colonies of their own Netion, who 
by reciprocal Marriages were incorporated with the Natives, 
they ſoon brought it about that the two Nations became 
one People, under the common Name of Normans. A 
Name given by the French to the Foreigners ſettled in 
Nenſiria, which frem them woes alſo called Normanay. 
The firſt Dukes made it their principal Care to gain the 
Affections of their Subjects, by ſecuring to them, as far as 


lay 


vinces in France, was in Poſſeſſion of the Normans ever 
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hy in their Power, the Sweets of Peace, and by governing 
them with Juſtice and Equity. By this prudent Conduct 
they not only deſtroy'd the Seeds of Rebellion, which 
might lark in the Hearts of the antient Tnhabitants, bur alſo 
 {creen'd themſelves from ti e ſecret Practices of the Kings of 
France, who could not ſee without Regret ſo noble a Pro- q 
vince torn from their Monarchy. Accordingly, when the 7 
French, at any favourable Juncture, attempted to recover "i 
it, they always found the Dukes of Normandy able to de- 999 
end themſelves by the Help of their own Forces, becauſe is 
they were aſſured of the People's Affections. 
| From Rollo tro William the Baſtard there were Seven 
Dukes, among whom &#ichard II, who was the Fourth, 
was one of the moſt illuſtrious. His firſt Wife was Fad 
e Bretaign, by whom he had three Sons, Richard, Robert 
ind William. After the Death of Judith, he made a 
$s Wcouble Alliance with Canute the Great, by giving him his 
eiter Emma Widow to Erhelred II. King of England, and 
by taking himſelf E/frith Siſter to that Prince. How ho- 40 
„ oourable ſoever this Match might be to him, the Love he 15 
had entertain d fora young Damſel called Pavia, caus'd him 
7» Wo divorce Eſtrith in order to marry his Miſtreſs, By his "oh 
ce econd Wife he had William Earl of Arques, and Manger 1 
Archbiſhop of Roan. 8 

2- W After the Death of this Prince, his Son Richard III. 7 
er ¶ ucceeded him, notwithſtanding the Endeavours of his 9 
to younger Brother Robert to ſupplant him. Kobert not be- 
n- ng able to accompliſh his Deſigns, was forc'd to deſiſt; or 
d, Irther, as ſome affirm, he went a ſurer and a more ready 
an Way to work. Tis ſaid he procured his Brother to be 
he poiſoned, who after a Reign of two Years, leſt him the 7 
ho Poſſeſſion of the Dukedom, which he had fo ardently = 
es, Nviſhed for, Whether Duke Robert's Crime was never ful- K. 
ne Ih proved, or whether his juſt Government blotted out all 
A Remembrance of it, he found the Means to gain the At- 
in fections of his People at Home by his uſtice and Liber2- * 
ih lty, whilſt his Valour procur'd him Reſpect from Abroad. is 

e IBy his Aid it was that Henry I. King of France, was put 1 
as Jn Poſſeſhon of the Throne, in ſpite of the Pretenſions of 3 
a n Robert | o} 
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Robert his younger Brother, who was ſupported by a pow. Na as ex 
erful Party. The Intrigues of Queen Conftance their My lily yie! 
ther, who eſpous'd the Intereſt of her youngeſt Son, hn. Night tl 
ving oblig'd Henry to demand the Aſſiſtance of the Dul-Mpowels 
of Normandy, he came to him at Roan, and obrain'd at u rhis D. 
an Aid of five hundred Spear-Men. Theſe were quickyMj be tru 
followed by a more conſiderable Body of Troops, wd Rober 
the Duke led himſelf into France, where he plac'd Hema vom 
the Throne, after he had compelled the younger Brother Mid hole 
to take up with Burgundy, Henry, full of Gratitude avere foi 
this ſignal Piece of Service, proteſted he would have it ny, T! 
eternal Remembrance; and to let him ſee he was in goodficne Da) 
Earneſt, he annex'd to the Dutchy of Normandy the Citi zebere h 
of Chaumont and Pontoiſe, then in Poſſeſſion of the Cron 
of France. 

'T will not be proper here to enter into the Particular 0 
the Wars Duke Robert carried on againſt ſome Noma 
Lords who had revolred, and againſt the Duke of Bretay 
who refus'd to do him Homage. Tis ſufficient to fay n 
a word, that he was ſucceſsful in taming the Rebels, and 
reducing the Duke of Brettam to his Allegiance. I har 
already mention'd his Deſign of endeavouring to hat 


it will, 
ſecure t 
enlible 


Juſtice done to his Couſins the Sons of Ethelred IT, ui boſſeſſi- 
how his Enterprize fell to the Ground; for which tn ackn 
there is no need to ſay any thing more of that Matter. MSttes o 
It is hard to conceive why this Prince, who was a Lo ſen of 

of his People, ſhould never think of marrying, thoug" te ſhould 
might plainly foreſee, that in caſe he died without Hey young * 
reat Confuſion and Troubles would enſue. There ve that lay 
in Normandy ſeveral Branches of the Ducal Family, ey; b 
might put in their Claims to the Dukedom if he died vi bim thi 
out Children. Conſequently there was all the Probabiiſ cident | 
in the World that their ſeveral Pretenſions would be ti to his 
Occaſion of a Civil War, which Robert might prevent i Word, 
marrying. Bur notwithſtanding this, he was reſolved i Heir of 


ver to marry. One would be apt to think that this Rel 
lution of his was owing to his Inſenſibility for the fe 
Sex, had we not a Proof to the contrary, in his Paſſion f » Fre 
a young Damſel, with whoſe graceful Mien he was cham 
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. N be ſaw her dancing. The Damſel, who was called Ar- 
%, a Skinner's Daughter of Falaiſe, looking upon her- 
pop · Nef as extremely honoured by the Duke's Addreſſes, rea- 
Mo- dily yielded to his Sollicitations. Tis faid, that the firſt 
» be WNight the King took her to his Bed, ſhe dreamt that her 
Dul:Mpowels were extended over all eee and England. 
t u This Dream was very naturally interpreted afterwards, if 
ich be true that twas not invented after the Event. 
rh Robert had by this Miſtreſs a Son called William, of Chron. ef 
woaMuyhom 'tis related, that the Moment he was born, having 3 
other id hold of ſome Straws, he held them fo faſt, that they = 
e ſnMWycre forc'd to unclinch his Fiſt before he would let them 
t neo. This made the good Women there preſent ſay, he would 
goo cne Day prove a Great Acquirer, ſince he began fo early. 
Cie labert had his young Son brought up with all imaginable 
ro] C:re, deſigning him for his Succeſſor. But whilſt he was 
Lying out his Pains in his Education, he took it in his 
Hed to go a Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. This Act of De- 
yotion was look'd upon as the Effect of his Remorſe for 
the Murder of the Duke his Brother, and of his Deſire to 
one for his Crime by this Kind of Penance, Be this as 
t will, before he ſat out, he took all neceſſary Meaſures to 
kcure the Succeſſion to his Baſtard Son. He was very 
knfible how difficult it would be for young William to get 
Poſſeſſion, if the Normans were not prepared before-hand 
o acknowledge him. To this End he ſummoned the 
States of Normandy, and communicating to them his De- 
on of going to the Holy- Land, conjur'd them, in caſe he 
ſhould never return more, to receive after his Death his 
young Son William for their Sovereign. The States did all 
that lay in their Power to divert the Duke from his Jour- 
ney ; but finding he was not to be prevaiPd upon, they gave 
tim their Promiſe with an Oath, that in Caſe any ill Ac- 
adent ſhould befal him on the Road, they would conform 
to his Will. To let him ſee they defign'd to keep their 
Word, they ſwore Fealty to William, as the Preſumptive 
Heir of the Duke his Father. This Affair being ſettled to 
Robert's 


From whenge tis ſaid came the Word Harler. 
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Robert's Satisfaction, he appointed Alu Duke of Bretai 
his Relation and Vaſſal, Seneſchal of Normandy, givi 
him Power to act in his Abſence with an abſolute Auth. 
rity. Alter this he carried his Son to Paris, and delivered 
him into the Hands of the King of France, who tock 
charge of his Education. Before he left the Court «x 
France, he made young William do Homage to the King, 
as if he had been in actual Poſſeſſion of Normandy, 

The Abſence of Duke Robert occaſioned ſome Troubles 
in his Dominions, which oblig'd the Duke of Bretaign w 
uſe ſome Severity, and exert the Authority he was entruſted 
with. But whilſt he was earneſtly endeavouring toreſtor 
Peace and Tranquillity, he was taken off by Poiſon, This 
Accident was ſoon follow'd by a Report of the Duke' de- 
ing dead on the Road. Notwithſtanding the Uncertain 
of this News, it was the Cauſe of Commotions ſo much 
the more dangerous, as there was no body in N 
capable of appeaſing them. They who had the Adaini. 
ſtration of Affairs in their Hands, were themſelves engagd 
in Factions, which had been forming ever ſince the Duke; 
Departure, and by that means they help'd to increaſe the 
Confuſion. 

Whilſt things were in this ill State, ſome of the Duke; 
Train arriv d, and confirm'd the News of his Death. Up- 
on which ſeveral of the principal Lords, deſcended from 
the antient Dukes, began to cabal openly how to exclude 
the Baſtard from the Succeſſion. Plauſible Pretences wer? 
not wanting: but the States declar'd, that they could nct 
without the Guilt of Perjury break through the Oath they 
had bound themſelves by. The Reſolution being taken at 
acknowledging William for Sovereign, Ambaſſadors were 
diſpatch'd to the King of France to demand the youny 
Prince. Ever ſince Henry had been inform'd of the Dube 
of Normandy's Death, the Shame of doing an ill Action, 
and the Dcfire of becoming Maſter of Normandy, had kept 
him in Suſpence. He had been in hopes that the Troubles 
in that Dukedom would turn to his Advantage, and he 
had begun to lay his Schemes accordingly. However, when 
he found the States of Normandy had declar'd in oy 
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of Duke Milliam, he thought proper to put off the Execu- * 
tion of his Deſigns, till a more convenient Seaſon. He re- "8 
ſolved therefore to conceal his Intentions, and to ſend Home 
the young Prince. As ſoon as Duke William came to Roan, 
the States ſwore Fealty to him, and gave him for Governour 
Raoul de Gace Conſtable of Normandy. 

The Troubles were not allayed by the Arrival of the 
new Duke. The Lords who laid claim to the Ducal | 
Crown, could not find in their Hearts todrop their Preten- 4 
ſions. They had a Notion that the preferring a Baſtard be- U 
ſore Them, was doing them a manifeſt Injuſtice. But as Chron. We 
they who held the Reins of the Government were Men Norm. 2 
of great Prudence and Intereſt, and were looked upon as 5 
ſupported by France, the Claimants durſt not openly avow 1 
their Deſigns. In the mean Time, King Henry was on x. 
Fire to take the Advantage of theſe Diſſentions. The Death | 
of Duke Robert had blotted out all Remembrance of the 
ſignal Service that Prince had done him. In fine, not be- 
ing able to withſtand che Temptation any longer, he went 
on a ſudden and laid Siege to the Caſtle of Tillieres, to 
which he had ſome Pretenſions. This Place being very 
ſtrong and well ſtored with Ammunition, would have held UN 
out a long Time, if the Duke's Miniſters had not orderd 
the Governour to ſurrender on Condition the Caſtle ſhould 
be demoliſh'd. Henry very readily agreed ro theſe Terms, 


er: and commanded the Walls to be actually raz d: but on Pre- | 6 

(ct tenſe of ſome ambiguous Clauſe in the Articles of Capitula- 95 
ey tion, he ordered them to be immediately rebuilt. This 9 
of good Beginning putting him in hopes of ſucceeding in his 

ere Enterpriſe, he ſeizes upon Argentan. And then marching 


ng to Falaiſe, he became Maſter of the Town without any 
kd Difficulty. He would have made a farther Progreſs, if 


D, Raoul de Gace, having drawn together a powerful Army, 
pt had not compelled him to retire. His Retreat gave the 
es Conſtable an Opportunity of retaking Falaiſe, the French 
he not having had Time to lay in any Stores. 

en As ſoon as the Lords, who pretended a Right to the 
ur Dukedom, ſaw that the King of France, inſtead of pro- 


of tecting the young Duke, was making War againſt him, 
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they began to ſtir in their own reſpective Cauſes, The 
Firſt that appeared, was Roger ae Treſney, Standard- bearer 
of Normandy, deſcended from an Uncle of Rollo's. This 
Lord, who had amaſyd great Riches in Spain, where he 
had for many Years been fighting againſt the Saracens, being 
returned Home during Duke Robert's Abſcnce, had put 
himſelf at the Head of one of the Factions that diſturbed 
the State, As ſoon as he was informed of that Princes 
Death, he form'd a Deſign of ſeizing upon the Dukedom, 
But the Apprehenſion he was in of the King of France“ 
aſſiſting Duke William, prevented him from purſuing his 
Project at that Time. But his Fears being removed by tb: 
Proceedings of King Henry, he drew ſome Troops together, 
imagining the Duke's Forces would be wholly employed a. 
gainſt France. But he was quickly after defeated and 
ſlain by Roger de Beaumont, who commanded the Duk:'s 
Army. 

William Earl of Arques, Son to Richard IT. by Pavia, 
was not diſcouraged by this Example. As he found he wis 
ſupported by the King of France who had ſet him 2 
Work, he was ſo hardy as to ſend a Defiance to the Duke, 
But the Duke heading his Army in Perſon, preſs'd him ſo 
vigorouſly, that he compelled him to ſhut himſelf up inthe 
City of Arques, where he befiegd him. Henry, who had 
engaged the Earl in this Enterprize, thought he was ob- 
liged in Honour to raiſe the Siege. To this End he 
marched into Normandy, where he received two Over- 
throws, and was conſtrained at laſt to abandon the Rect, 
who upon the City's being taken was ſent into Exile. 

Guy of Burgundy, Grandſon to Duke Richard II, by his 
Daughter, was the next that appeared on the Stage. He had 
concerted his Mcaſurcs ſo well, that he was within an Ace 
of ſurpriſing the Duke, who was then at Yalogres with- 
out any Guard, being entirely ignorant of what was 
practiſing againſt him. But a certain Fool, whom the Con- 
ſpirators did not miſtruſt, having heard their Deſign, tra- 
velled all Night to give the Duke Notice of it, who had 
but juſt Time to put on his Cloaths, in order to poſt away 
to Falaiſe. What Speed ſoever he might make, he 8 i 
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doſely purſued, that he could not have eſcaped, his Horſe 
not being able to carry him thither, if he had not been aſ- 
ſiſted by a Gentleman whom he accidentally met on the 
Road. This Conſpiracy ſeemed to him ſo dangerous, that 
he applied to the King of Frauce for Aid. Henry, cithet 
out of Generoſity, or for ſome other unknown Reaſons, 
not being willing to ſuffer the young Prince to be oppreſs'd 
brought ſome Troops to his Aſſiſtance, whichenabled him 
to give his Enemy Battle. Guy being vanquiſhed and ta- 
ken Priſoner, Duke William by an Act of Generoſity, 
which redounded no lefs to his Honour than the Victory, 
very freely gave him his Pardon. 

Il illiam Guerland, Earl of Aortagne, and another Milli. 
am, Earl of Eu, Son to a natural Brother of Richard II. 
had a Mind allo to attempt the diſpoſſeſſing of the young 
Duke. Bur being prevented by his Expedition, they 
were ſentenced to perpetual Baniſhment, 

The Vigour and Conduct of Duke Miliam during all 
theſe Troubles, made his Subjects entertain great Hopes of 
Him. His Neighbours began alſo to look upon him as a 
Prince of diſtinguiſhing Merit, and as one who might in 
Time find them Employment. The King of France in 
particular grew extremely jealous of him, and blamed him- 
ſelf mightily for aſſiſting him againſt Gay of Burgundy ; but 
to make amends for that Over- ſight, he rais'd him up a 
freſh Enemy, the Earl of Anjou; however he aſſiſted him 
at firſt only privately and under- hand. Afterwards he open- 
ly eſpouſed his Quarrel, and made a fierce War againſt the 
Duke, which laſted ſeveral Years, but in the End turn'd 
to the Diſadvantage of thetwo Allies. Duke William ha- 
ving gain'd two ſucteſſive Battles, they ſued for Peace, 
which the King of France could not obtain without deli- 
vering up the Caſtle of Tallieres, which he had got Poſſeſſi- 
on of during the Duke's Miuority. 

It happen'd during this War that as the Duke was beſieg- 
ing Alenſon, ſome of the Inhabitants came upon the Walls, 
with Skins in their Hands, by way of Reproach for the 
Baſeneſs of his Birth, his Mother being a Skinner's 
Paughtęr. He was ſo nettled at this Inſult, that he ſwore 
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by the Splendor of God, his uſual Oath, he would be re. 


veng'd. Some Time after becoming Maſter of the Town, 
he made good his Oath, by putting out the Eyes, and cut. 
ting off the Hands and Feet of :woand twenty of the inſo. 
lent Burghers. 

Henry died ſoon after this War. He was ſucceeded by 
Philip 1. his Son, a Minor under rhe Guardianſhip of BAA. 
win, the fifth Earl of Flanders, who had juſt married his 
Daughter Matilda to the Duke of Normandy. The Re. 
lation the Regent ſtood in to the King as his Pupil, and to 
the Duke his Son-in-law, made him take all neceſſary Pre. 
cautions to keep up between the two Princesa good Under. 
ſtanding, which laſted many Years. 

Duke William took this Opportunity to entinguiſh al 
Remains of Rebellion among his Subjects. He baniſhed 
great Numbers, who for the moſt Part retired into Pau- 
elle, to one Robert Guiſcard a Norman Gentleman, who 
made a great Figure then in that Country. The Duke) 
Relations by his Father's Side giving him the moſt Diſtur- 

bance, he obliged almoſt all of them to quit Normangy, 
Their Eſtates being confiſcated, he inriched with them his 
Mother's Relations, who till then were but in mean Cir- 
cumſtances. Robert, his Brether by the Mother's Side, 
had the Earldom of Mortagne given him, which Millan 
Guerland had forfeited, Odo his Brother partook alſo of 
his Bounty, and was moreover made Biſhop of Bajenx. 
Two of their Siſters were married to the Earls of Aumale 
and of Albemarle. 

Manger his Uncle, Archbiſhop of Roan, had not only: 
Hand in all the Plots againſt the Duke, but had proceeded 
ſo far as to excommunicate him, on Pretence, of the too 
near Relation between him and Matilda his Wife *. As 
ſoon as the Duke was got over all his Troubles, he reſolv d 
upon being revenged on this Prelate. To this End, ha- 


ving aſſembled all the Biſhop's of Normandy at Liſienx, le 


had him accus'd before them of ſeveral Miſdemeanouts, 
particularly, his ſelling the conſecrated Chalices to * the 
Mone 


She was his firſt Couſin, being Daughter to Bleanora Duke 
William's Father's Siſter, 
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Money in Luxury. Upon theſe Accuſations, ſupported 
with all the Intereſt the Duke cou'd make, Mauger was 
Hemnly deprived and Maurillus elected in his Room. 

After Dube William had thus brought under, or diſ- 
ders d all his Oppoſers, the Poſture of his Affairs was ſuch, 
that he might have ſpent his Days in profound Tran- 
quillity, having Nothing to fear either at Home or A- 
road. But as he was naturally of a covetous and am- 
bitious Temper, this Tranquillity, which procur'd 
bim Nothing but what he already enzoy'd, was fur from 
contenting him. 'was in all probability with a view to 
{ome furt her Acquiſitions, that he went and paid a Viſit to 
King Edward his Couſin, who had no Children, and 
who perhaps had given him ſome Hopes of being his Heir. 
However this Ee, 'tis generally believ'd, that Edward pro- Hoveden, 
mis'd him, whilſt at the Court of England, to 4 a Dunelm. 
Mall in his Favour. But altho* this Vl never appear'd, 
and tho' the Duke never produc'd any Evidence for it, 
notwithſtanding, according to all the Hiſtorians, he made it 
the Grounds of his Expedition againſt England. And 
yet in the Mani feſto publiſh'd upon his Ls he ſays 
not a Word of this ſame Will or Promiſe, of which he 
cou'd not give the leaſt Proof. We have ſeen, in the fore- 
going Book, what Duke William did to ſupport his pre- 
tended Right till che Battle of Haſtings. It is time now 
to fee, how by the Succeſs of that Day he gain'd the 
Crown of England, and the Methods he took to eſtabliſn 
bimſclf on the Throne in ſpite of all Oppoſition. 

It is ealy to concave, what a Conſternation the Engliſh ro066. 
were in, alter the Loſs of the Battle of Haſtings, and the Pac Wil- 
Death of their King. They were deſtitute of Men, HE 

3 . . er 

Arms, and Ammunition ; but chiefly they were without % Barrie 
a Head to command them, and take care of their preſent of Haſt- 
Wants. On the other Hand, the victorious Normans ings. 
were at no great Diſtance from London, which was the 
only Place, where neccſſary Meaſures cou'd be taken to Will, Pics 
prevent the Calamities the Kingdom was threatned with. tav. 
Harold's Sons were fled into Ireland. Edgar Atheling 
was too young and be ſides of too little a Soul, to give them 
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any Hopes of Aſſiſtance in this their preſſing Neceſſity, 
"Tis true, the Earls, Morchard and Edwin were ſtill alive, 
and were retir'd to London with ſome Part of the fugitive 
Army. But in order to take proper Meaſures on ſuch 2 
Occaſion, it wou'd have requir'd more time, than the 
Conqueror, in all Probability, wou'd afford them. Thus 
the Aﬀairs of the Engliſh were in a terrible Confuſion, 
all rhe Methods they propos'd to free themſelves from 
Danger, being clogg with inſurmountable Difficultics, 
On the other ſide, the Duke of Normandy, deſirous of 
taking the Advantage of the Terror of the Engliſh, was 
already on his March towards London, that he might, by 
his Approach, increaſe the Trouble and Confuſion the 
whole City was in. But on a ſudden he alter'd his Re- 
ſolution. He conſider'd that altho' the Loſs of a Battle 
might have thrown the Exgliſh into Aſtoniſhment, yet 
there was no Appearance of their being entirely diſpirited 
at it; that their Caſe not being as yet deſperate, they 
might eaſily bring into the Field freſh Armies, and try 
leveral times more the Fortune of War; that provided 
they did ſo, and he ſhou'd receive but one Overthrow, 
he had no-where to retreat to, nor any Opportunity of 
{ending for Succours from Normandy. Theſe Reflections 
made him reſolve to lay Siege to Dover, before he advanc'd 
any farther, in order to ſecure a Retreat in Caſe of Ne- 
ceſſity, and a Port from whence he might eaſily ſend for 
Supplies from Normandy. This cautious Proceeding, even 


after his Victory, is a clear Evidence of the Boldneſs, or a- 


ther Raſhneſsof his Enterpriſe, ſince, had he been worſted, 
he wou'd not have had a ſingle Spot in the Kingdom toretire 
to. He march'd therefore directly for Dover, a Place naturaliy 
very ſtrong, but was become more ſo by the great Number 
of Engliſh Officers and Soldiers, who had fled thither for 
Refuge after the Battle. For this Reaſon, it might have 
held out a long Siege; but their Conſternation was fo 
great, that they ſurrender'd in a few Days. As ſoon as the 
Duke was in Poſſeſſion, he Hrder'd the Town to be more 
ſtrongly fortified, and ſpent Eight Days there, to for- 

War 
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ward the Works. After which he march'd for Lon- 
40 


ing at the Head of his Army, ſaw at a diſtance a great 
Multitude of People coming towards him with each a 
Branch or Bough in his Hand, who, looking like a Aoving 
Foreſt, at firſt ſomewhat alarm'd him. But his Surpriſe 
ces d, when he found they were the Deputies of the 
County of Kent attended with great Crouds of People, 
who were come to aſſure him of the Submiſſion of the 
County, and to demand the Preſervation of their antient 
Privileges. They, who have given us an Account of 
this Adventure add, that the Duke receiv'd them ve 

graciouſly and granted their Requeſt, But as William of 
Poitiers, who was then with the Duke, makes no mention 
of this Fact, there is Reaſon to think it all a Forgery. *. 


Whilſt the Duke lay before Dover, or was on his March Great Con- 
towards the Thames, the Trouble and Confuſion at Lon- fuſs» ar 
an every Moment increas'd by reaſon of the Diverſity of London. 


Opinions, which prevented them from coming to any 
Reſolution. Some were for ſubmitting to the Duke 
without Loſs of time: Others thought that before the 
ad ſo, twou'd be neceſſary to enter into a Treaty with 
him, in order to ſecure the Privileges not only of the gas bo 
Out of the whole Kingdom. Some endeavour'd to make 
appear, that Matters were not come to Extremity, that the 
Winter, which was already begun, might give them time 
to concert Meaſures for their Defence ; and with this View 
they labour'd heartily to get Edgar Atheling plac'd on the 
Throne. Edwin and orchard were at the Head of this 
laſt Party. But how great ſoever their Credit might be, 
twas not in their Power to carry their Deſign, All they 
Vor. II. Hh 2 cou'd 


This Story is repeated by William Thorn (See & Scriptores ) 
from a Manuſcript Hiſtory of the Monks of St. Auguſtin's Canter- 
bury, written by Thomas Spot, who in all probability invented it 
to magnify the Valour of their Abbot and of the Kenriſh-men. 
Tyrrel obſerves the improbability of it from the Green Boughs in the 

ginning of November. Sommer has alſo in his Treatiſe of Gavgt: 
ind confuted this Relation. 


Ms 
We are told by ſome that the Duke, as he was march- Kent end, 
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cou'd prevail upon the Citizens to do, was to ſhut up then 


Gares againſt the Duke, till ſuch time as they fix'd Upon 
ſome Reſolution, In the mean while, the Duke approxch- 
ing the City, encamp'd in Southwark, ſeparated fron 
London by the Thames, He was in hopes his Approach 
wou'd oblige the - Londoners to a voluntary Submiſſinn, 
and with this thought he lay {till ſome Days. This pro. 
ceeding had a quite contrary Effect to what he expected 
Aorckard and Edwin took this Opportunity to ſpirit us 
the People to take Arms and fally out in order to ſurpri; 
the Normans, who were on the other {ide the Bridee, 
This Sally, which was eaſily repulſed, made the Dube 
ſenſible, he muſt go another way to work, and vigorouſly 
preſs this great City, which he cou'd ſcarce hope to dc 
Maſter of, if he gave the Inhabitants time to recover out of 
their Conſternation. However he was at a great Loſs what 
to do; and we ſhall not wonder at it, if we conſider, that 
altho' he had gain'd a Battle, he was ſtill very far from har- 
ing attain'd to his Ends. He was in poſſeſſion but of on: 
ſingle Caſtle, ſituated in the utmoſt Bounds of the King- 
dom. All the Reſt of the Country was againſt him, and 
there were ſeveral remote Counties, where the Engl. 
might draw an Army together without Moleſtation. 
There was no advancing towards the Middle of the Ring- 
dom and leaving London behind him, without being tx. 
pos'd to manifeſt Danger, and having all Communicatior 
with Dover cut off, which was lo abſolutely neceſſary or 
him. On the other Hand, 'twas hardly poſſible for hin. 
to carry on the Siege of London during the Winter. Bc- 
ſides, the Situation of the City wou'd have neccllarly 


oblig'd him to leave a conſiderable Body of Troops on the 
South-ſide of the Thames, which wou'd very much 
have wcaken'd his Army. In fine, a Siege of that Import- 


ance, Which in all likelihood, wou'd have laſted teveri 
Months, wou'd have given the Engliſh time to come to 
themſelves, and to raiſe Armies in other Parts of the King— 
By which means he wou'd have been under a Ne- 
Inch, as the Ko- 
Bur he was in no 
Condition 


dom: 
ceſſity of conquering England Inch by 
mans, Saxons, and Dancs had been. 
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-ondition to maintain ſo tedious a War. He had there- 
ſore properly but one Way to compaſs his Ends; which 
as to lay hold of the Conſternation the Londoners were F 
in, and oblige them, rather by Terror than Force, to 
ſubmit to his Laws. With this view it was, that he poſted 


himſelf at Wallingford, from whence he continually ſent out 7 
Detachments to ravage the Counties adjoining to London, 2 
in order to terrify the Citizens, to cut them off from pr. 
Proviſions, and prevent them from laying in any Stores. ; 
At the ſame time, he caus'd Southwark, to be reduc'd to 1 
Aſhes, to let them ſee what they were to expect, if they 1 
obſtinately perſiſted in the Defence of the City. But 1 
perhaps all his Efforts wou'd have avail'd but little, if the 


Clergy, who were at London, had not broken all the Mea- 
ſures, Morchard and Edwin wou'd have taken to cruſh 
his Deſigns. 

The Aim of theſe two Lords and ſome other zealous Morckard 
Aſſertors of their Country's Liberty, was to place Edgar #74Edwin 
Atheling on the Throne. They repreſented to the People, , li 
that the only way to avoid the preſent Danger, was in the Hagar ow 
hirſt place to come out of that State of Anarchy they the Throus., 
were inz That, whilſt there was No-body, who had a in 
Right to command, it was impoſſible to take any juſt is 
Meaſures to reſiſt the Normans, who were already at their 19 
Gates; But that as ſoon as there ſhou'd be a King, he 1 
wou'd ſend Orders into all Parts of the Kingdom, to levy + 
Troops, and that the Nuke of Normandy wou'd then find 
to his Coſt, that the gaining a ſingle Battle was not 
ſufficient to render him Maſter of England; But that, in 
Cale they continued inactive, they cou'd expect nothing 
but total Ruin and the Kingdom's falling under a Foreign 
Yoke; In a word, that Prince Edgar had an inconteſt- a 
able Right to the Crown of England, and they cou'd not f 
refuſe to put him in Poſſeſſion of it, without being guilt 
of great Injuſtice. The Majority of the People clos'd The Clergy 
in with the FarYs Propoſals; but the Clergy openly re- eppoſethera, 
jected them, not judging it proper to put their Iſtates and 
Tranquillity to the Hazard of a War. Edzar was ſcarce 
able to protect them. On the other Hand, the Duke of 
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Normandy had the Name of a Religious Prince, and of 
one that was well-diſpos'd to the Church, and his Enter. 
priſe had receiv'd the Pope's Approbation. This wx 
enough to oblige all the Clergy, who were then at Landon 
with the two Archbiſhops at their Head, to cabal amon 
the People in order to hinder Eagar's Election. They 
were in wks that their Submiſſion to the Duke of Ny. 
mandy wou'd turn to abetter Account than a War, which, 
in all Appearance, wou'd be of a long continuance, in 
caſe a Reſolution was taken to reſiſt him. But however 
this be, or whatever their Motive might be, they made ſo 
ſtrenuous an Oppoſition, that Edwin and Morchard del. 
pairing of bringing about their Deſigns, retir'd into the 
North, perſwaded as they were, that 'twou'd be a long 
time firſt before the Duke wou'd be able to follow then 
thither. They were no ſooner gone, but Stigand, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, repair'd to the Duke who was then 
at Berbhamſtead. He was ſoon follow'd by Aldred Arch- 
biſhop of York, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and at laſt by 
Prince Edgar, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be guided by their 
Direction. The Duke :eceiv'd them in a very civil and 
courteous Manner. He granted all their Requeſts, 2. 
mong which there were ſome that had Reſpect to the who 
Nation, and 'tis even affirm'd, he confirm'd his Promiſes 
by a ſolemn Oath. Tis not known what the Terms 
were theſe Prelates obtain'd from the Duke: but ' tis to be 
preſum'd that the Church's Intereſts were not forgotten. 
Be this as it will, they ſwore Fealty to the Duke, as if he 
had been already their Sovereign, and induced Prince Fagar 
to do the fame. Their Example having brought over 
ſeveral Perſons of DiſtinCtion, in a few Days the Londe- 
ners found themſelves deſtitute of the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
they wou'd chiefly have relyed upon, in caſe they had 
determin'd to ſtand upon their Defenſe. 

In the mean time, as the Citizens were ſtill in Suſpence, 
and as the becominng Maſter of the Metropolis, before the 
reſt of the Kingdom had taken any Reſolution, wou'd 
decide the Buſineſs for the Duke, he made nearer Approa- 
ches to the City, as if he intended to beſiege it. Upon 
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hich the Magiſtrates, finding they were in no Condition 

defend a City, where all was in Confuſion and Deſpair, The Keys 
foly'd to go out and meet him, in order to preſent him #* 
rich the Keys of the Gates. He gave them a very favour- 
ge Reception, and tis ſaid, promis'd, with an Oath, 
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ver d to 
him. 


preſerve their Privileges. They had gone too far to 
raw back. The Duke in his whole Conduct letting them TheCrown 


e he aſpir'd to ſomething more, they thought it wou'd # e 
de their beſt way to anticipate his Wiſhes, ſince twas © 
"ot in their Power to hinder the Execution of them. To 

this Purpoſe, after they had held a Conſultation with the 

Preates and Lords, who had already ſubmitted, they un- 
nimouſly reſoly'd to place the Duke on the Throne. Ac- 


cordingly, they all went to him in a Body, and made him an 
ofer of the Crown, telling him, They had always been ac- 
em d to live under Kingly Government, and they knew 
wone more worthy than him to govern them. The Duke, 
forgetting on this Occaſion, or pretending to forget, that 
te had enter'd the Kingdom in an armed Manner, on ac- 
count of the Claim he laid to the Crown, ſhow'd at firſt 
me Doubt, whether he ſhou'd accept of that Honour. 
He told them, the Offer they made him was of ſo great 
Importance, that he deſir'd, before he reſolv'd, to adviſe 
vith his Friends. The Reſult of which was, that he 
ought by no means to refuſe the Dignity, voluntarily 
offer d him by the Engliſh, ſince by ſo doing, he wou'd 
put himſelf out of a Condition to reward his Followers, 
vo had engag'd in his Cauſe, purely out of Hopes of 
Pacing him on the Throne. They entreated him therefore 
dot to reject what Providence had been ſo kind as to throw 
n his way, and what had coſt him ſo much Blood already. 
The Duke, eaſily yielding to their agreeable Sollicitations, A. acceprs 
turn'd in Anſwer to the Exghſh Lords and Magiſtrates of of 1. 
London, That he was ready to conſent to their Requeſt. 
Accordingly, he accepted the Crown, as their Gift, and 
acitely acknowledg'd a Right of Election in the People 
of England, tho' the Manner in which he caus'd himſelf 
o be elected, was no great ſign of his being perſwaded 
ey had that Right, And indeed, what Authority on 
the 
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the Magiſtrates of London and a few Biſhops and Lay. 
Lords have to diſpoſe of the Crown without the Coy. 
currence of the Eſtates ? Notwithſtanding this eſſenj;! 
Flaw in his Election, the Duke appointed Chriſtma, 
following for the Ceremony of his Coronation. In th 
Interim, as this Solemnity was to be perform'd at Landes 
the Inhabitants whereof he ſuſpected, he order'da Fort: 
to be run up in Haſte, which he garriſon'd with Ny. 
mans. 

Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpend. 
ed by the Pope, as an Intruder into that See, in the Root 
of Robert, who was never Canonically depriv'd. ur 
notwithſtanding this, he exercis'd the Archiepiſcy, 
Functions, the Engliſb not being as yet convinc'd, thi 
the Pope's Power was of ſo large an Extent as he wou'd 
have it. However, the Duke, who lay under an Obl- 
gation to the Pope, and beſides was willing to avoid the 
Objections that might be made againſt his Coronation, if 
perform'd by a ſuſpended Biſhop, wou'd not receiv: 
the Crown from the Hands of Stigand. Aldred ther- 
fore, Archbiſhop of York, was appointed for this Cen- 
mony. Before he ſet the Crown on his Head, the Arch- 
biſhop, addreſſing to the Egliſh, asked them, whether 
they wou'd have the Duke of Normandy for their King! 


All the People having conlented by their Acclamations 


the Biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame Queſtion to the 
Normans, who anſwer'd in the fame manner as the Ex- 
liſh. This laſt Circumſtance evidently makes appear that 
the Duke had then relolv'd to make the Engliſh and Nu. 
maus but one and the ſame People. Otherwiſe there 
wou'd have been no Occaſion to ask the Conſent ot tht 
Normans, to make him King of England. What follow'd 
plainly ſhow'd that this was. his real Intention. The 
Archbiſhop of York, continuing the Ceremony, plac'd 
the Duke onthe Throne, and adminiſtred to him the Oath, 
uſually taken by the Saxen Kings. The Subſtance of the 
Oath was, That he v d protect the Church and its Ain. 


fters : That he o govern the Nation with equity); Th 


he on d cnatt juſt Laws, and cauſe them to be ſtritth ci 


ſerv d 8 
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rd; and that he won d forbid all Rapines and unjuſt 


Yudgments. Malmibury adds, that he promis'd to be- 
hve himſelf mercifully towards his Subjects, and govern 
the Engliſh and Normans by the fame Laws. If this 
Hiſtorian does not deceive us, it may be infer'd from this 
it Article, that this Prince had already determin'd to 
ettle the Normans in England, There are {ome Writers 
kowever that aſſure us, King William took no Oath at 
ll, having reſus'd to have his Hands tied up by thoſe 
whom he had vanquiſh'd. But in all appearance they are 
in the wrong. King William had accepted of the Crown 
$2 Gift, and conſequently he had no Reaſon to diſpenſe 
with the utual Oath. In the next Place, it can't be ſaid 
that any but the Londoners had acknowledg'd him for 
King, All the Reſt cf the Kingdom being ſtill to con- 
quer, what Probability is there that a Prince of his A- 
bilities, ſhou'd at ſuch a Conjuncture, let the Engliſh ſee 
he defign'd to rule them with an Arbitrary Sway. In fine, 
tho' he has the Sirname of Conqueror given him, yet is it 
certain, that he never openly pretended to poſſeſs the 
Crown by Right of Conqueſt, but on the contrary, he 
was extremely careful to avoid having his Title ever clear- 
ly made our. 

Among all the lucky Turns, which contrary to all 
Appearance, King Milliam met with in the Execution of 
his Undertaking, that which I am going to relate, is one 
of the moſt ſurpriſing. He had indeed gain'd a Battle, 
which had given him an Opportunity of approaching, 
London; and altho* he cou'd ſcarce have taken that City, 
it the Burghers and the Reſt of the Kingdom wou'd but 
have done their Duty, the Gates had been open'd to him, 
and the Crown ſet on his Head. But as he was crown'd 
without the Advice and Conſent of the whole Nation 


belides, he ſeem'd to have Work enough [till to go thro” 


with the Conqueſt of a Country, which had withſtood, 
tor Ages together, the Arms of the Romans, Saxons, and 
Danes. And yet as ſoon as it was known that he had been 
crown'd at London, he was every where acknowledg'd for 
King, without any one's offering to diſpute with him 
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the Poſl: on of a Crown, to which 'twas not ſo much 
as known by what Right or Title he cou'd poſſibly hy 
Claim. In all Probability, if the Engliſh had reſcly'd t 
elect a King of their own Nation, whether Edgar or any 
other, King William wou'd have ſtill found many Dit. 
ficulties to get over. Let us ſuppoſe for a Moment, that 
this elected King had drawn together an Army in ſome 
Place at a Diſtance from London, what a Perplexity wou'd 
King William have been in? He cou'd not have remov d 
from London and Dover, without a manifeſt Haza-d of 
loſing the Capital City; neither cou'd he have ſtaid t 
London without giving the Enemy's Army time to gros 


to a great Head. The bare mention of this Conſideration | 


is ſufficient to let us ſee how extremely lucky *twas for he 
Conqueror to meet with no Oppoſition. The Reader will 
of his on Accord, reflect ona thouſand other Rubbs King 
William wou'd have found in his way, if the Engliſh had 
determin'd, even after the Battle of Haſtings, to make 
vigorous ſtand. Moſt certainly, the more one conſiders 
this Enterpriſe, the more one finds ſomething Extn- 
ordinary, I had almoſt ſaid, Supernatural, in it. 

Ihe firſt thing the New King did after his Coronation, 
was to ſeize on the Treaſure, Harold had laid up at Vi- 
chejter. He diſtributed Part of it among the principal 
Othcers of his Army, and Part he beſtow'd on the 
Churches and Monaſteries, in order to gain the Reputation 
of a Pious and Religious Prince. The Pope had alſo a 
ſhare, whether he had lent the King any Mony, or the 
King was willing to thow his Gratitude for the Favours 
he had receiv'd from him, when he embark'd in his En- 
terpriſe. At the ſame time, he ſent to Rome the late King's 
Standard, as a ſort of Homage to the Holy See, and as 4 
Teſtimony that the Conqueſt of England was undertaken 


with the Pope's Approbation. Harold's Treaſures being 


thus diſtributed, there was neceſſity of thinking upon 
Ways and Means to fill the New King's Coffers. Io 
this End, it was iatimated to the Cities and Corporations 
and moſt wealthy of the Subjects that it wou'd not be 
amiſs to gain the Good-will of their New Maſter by 

making 
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mking him ſome Preſent. Every one having chearfully 
greedd to the Propoſal, the Preſents brought the King in 
very conſiderable Sum. 


The Moderation of the King towards the Exgliſb in W. pod. 


the Beginning of his _ gave them Room to hope, 
they were going to enjoy ſolid Happineſs under the Go- 
yernment of a Prince, who ſeem'd to have their Intereſts 


it Heart. He exhorted the principal Officers of his ½e poco; 
Army to treat the vanquiſh'd with the Moderation due % Ung— 
om one Chriſtian to another. He entreated them to re- lh /7- 
ain from all Kinds of Inſults towards the Engliſh, leaſt violtuce. 


by their Injuries, they ſhou'd provoke them to take up 
Arms. As for the inferior Officers and Soldiers, he 
publiſh'd ſevere Edicts againſt ſuch as ſhou'd violate the 
Chaſtity of the Women, or give the leaſt Subject of Com- 
phint to the Natives. After this, he confirm'd by a 
publick Edict the People's Privileges, and all the Promiſes 
de had made upon that ſcore. If we were to judge of 
Princes by their Manifeſto s, or by the Expreſſions in their 
Edits, we ſhou'd be apt to imagine, they always made 
Joſtice and Equity the ſole Rule of their Conduct. But 
t happens but too frequently that their Actions ill-corre- 
= with their Words. Theſe ſort of Publick Acts 
dom fail however of producing a preſent Effect, which 
b generally the only End propos'd. King Wiliam's 
found the Engliſh diſpos'd to truſt to his Magnificent Pro- 
miſes. They were ſo far from taking any Meaſures for 
the Preſervation of their Liberties, that they ſuffer'd them- 
{Ives to be carried away with this ſecming Indulgence, 
Theſe happy Beginnings made them believe that the Con- 
queror, in imitation of Canute the Great, who had behav'd 
n the ſame Manner, wou'd do his utmoſt Endeavours to 
gan the A ffections of the People, that he might enjoy his 
Conqueſt in Peace and Tranquillity. 


Engliſb, 


miſſion proceeded rather from Fear than Good-will. A 
ſew Days after his Coronation he retired from London to 
Vor. II. Ii 2 Berking. 


How * 2 Regard ſoever the King ſhow'd for the Hei, fea 
he cou'd not forbear being under ſome Miſtruſt 79: of 
on their Account, perſwaded as he was that their Sub- e 
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1067. Berking. not daring to ſtay in that great City, hot 
Fidelity he had ſome Suſpicion of. But as he was nardly 
any more ſecure of the Reſt of the Nation, he placy 
ſtrong Garriſons in Haſtings, Dover, and IWincheſter, to 
prevent the Exliſb from having any Thoughts of ſhaking 
off the Yoke he had juſt laid upon them. Thele pie. 
cautions of his had no ill Fffe& on their Minds. They 
conſider d them as abſolutely neceſſary, in the Beginning 
of ſo great a Revolution, and were not at all alarm'd x 
them. On the contrary, They who had hitherto r:fugd 
to acknowledge the New King, came and ſubmitted to 
him in Crowds : Edwin and Aforchar, who had begun to 
concert Meaſures for the Defence of their County, 
Fdwinand dropp'd all their Schemes. As they were convinc'dof the 
Morchar Sincerity of the King, as well as the reſt of their Coun- 
ſubmit. trymen, they went and ſwore Fealty to him at Berkins, 
He omitted nothing that might contribute to the keeping 
up theſe good Diſpoſitions in them. He not only aſlurd 
them of his Protection, but even in their Preſence con- 
terr'd upon Prince Edgar large Poſſcſhons, who was the 
Idol of the Exgliſh, and generally ſtil'd England's Dari 
img. 


Founding The Victory of Haſtings redounded too much to the 
Battle-Ab 


bey. 


to Poſterity. With this vicw, he laid the Foundation: 
M. Paris. of a Church and Abbey, in the very Place where Alara 
was ſlain, and order'd that when they ſhou'd be finiſli'd, 

the Church ſhou'd be dedicated to St Martin, and the 
Monaſtery call'd Bare/e- Abbey x. Tho' the Deſire of 
having the Soul of Harold and his own pray'd for, ws 
made the Pretence of founding this Religious Houſe, yt 
in all probability the Love of Glory had no leſs a tha! 
in it than Devotion. The three firſt Months of his 
Reign pals'd in this manner to the mutual Satisfaction ol 
| the 


* In this Abbey was kept an antient Lift of all the Noble Faul 


Roll, of which Srow and Hollingſbead have giving us Copies tho 
with ſome little Difference, * 


King's Glory tor him not to tranſmit the Memory of u | 


lies that came over with King William ; it was call'd Battle Abbey- 
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he Engliſh and Normans. The Former believ'd they 67. 

vere no great Loſers by the late Revolution, and the 

Inter lived in hopes, the King wou'd make good the 

domiles he had made them, when they engag'd in his 

dervice. | ) 
King William's cautious Proceedings having procur'd 77* is 
im an univerſal Submiſſion, he thought his Happineſs Com an- 
wou'd not be complete, unleſs he had the Satisfaction of dy, and 
ing to Normandy and appearing there in his new Gran- ies 
cur. This Journey was not only unneceſſary, but 2 To 

:mingly very dangerous, in the Beginning of an Em- % Eng- 

dire eſtabliſh'd by Arms. He imagin'd however he liſh Nobi- 

hou'd be able to prevent all Revolts during his Ab- 1). 

ſence by theſe two Means. Firſt by placing ſtrong — 

Carriſons of Normans in all the Caſtles. Secondly, by NEE. 

carrying along with him ſuch of the Engliſh Lords, as 

he moſt ſuſpected. Of this Number were Prince Edgar, 

Stigand, Morchar, Edwin, Waltheoff Son of Siward 

lormerly Earl of Northumberland, with ſeveral others of 

the Prime Nobility. Theſe Lords were not over-pleas'd 

with the Honour he did them, being ſenſible he carried 

them with him but as ſo many Hoſtages, and to add to 

the Glory of his Triumph. However they were forc'd 

to comply, for fear of giving him Occaſion to ſuſpect 


them by an unſcaſonable Oppoſition to his Will. Before Hein 


he left England, he committed the Government of the #wo Re- 

Kingdom to his Brother Odo Biſhop of Bayewx and Cents. 

William Fitz-Osborn. There was no End of the Re- 

joicings among his old Subiects upon his Arrival in Vor- 

mandy. He ſpent his Chriſtmas * at Feſcamp, where the 

French Ambaſſador *, attended with a numerous Retinue 

of Nobles, came to congratulate him, in his Maſter's 

Name, upon his new Dignity. On this Occaſion, the 

King affected to appear in the Eyes of the French, age” 
a 


Ragin muſt be miſtaken, it cou'd not be his Chriſtmas but 
Faſter, ſince he went over in March, and return'd again to England 
in the Beginning of the Winter following. 

2? * Rogolph the Potent Father in- la tothe King of France, 


_——_— £4 * 
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1967. all the Magnificence, he thought capable of ſetting of 
the Luſtre of his Glory. He paſs'd the Reſt of the Win. 
ter in Normandy, where he ſeem'd to have forgotten hi; 
New, amidſt the Acclamations of his Old, Subjects. 
The Ree Whilſt he was giving the Normans Marks of his Af. 
ah fection by his ſtay among them, his Abſence prov'd fr; 
— g 1 * England. Odo his Brother and William Fitz. Osborn, 
Vl. whom he had left Regents, very indiſcreetly abus'd th: 
Mam. Authority he had entruſted them with. Wholly taker 
FI. Wor. up in enriching themſelves by all manner of Means, they 

were ſo far from protecting the Engliſh who made the; 

Complaints to them, that they not only ſuffer'd then 

to be harraſs'd by others, but they themſelves oppre(s' 

them by continual Acts of Tyranny. To ſee theſe tuo 

Regents proceed with ſo little Circumſpection, one wou'd 
4 have been apt to think, they had Orders to ſtir up the 
* Pcople to revolt, on 1 to make them incur the 
i Puniſhment. The moſt Prudent however kept to their 
1 Allegiance, being perſwaded that the King, at his Re- 
3 turn, wou'd rectify theſe Diſorders. But others that 
3 were more Impatient were of Opinion that they ought 
1 to take the Advantage of his Abſence, to attempt the Re. 
= G-met. covery of their Liberty. The Kentiſhmen were the Firſt 
4 that led the way. They call'd in to their Aſſiſtance Euſ- 
1 tace Earl of Boloign, who endeavour'd to ſurpriſe Dover 
1 Caſtle. But not ſucceeding in his Attempt, as he was in 
hopes to have done, he retir'd to his Ships, leaving the 
Kentiſhmen tothe Mercy of the Regents, who treated them 


very ſeverely. 
Faric's Notwithſtanding this, Earic, an Engliſh Lord, to ſo f 
Revolt. Whom Hiſtorians have given the Sirname of Forefter, took IM apo 


1 up Arms in the County of Hereford, and barbarouſſy us'd WI forr 
= Hovcd. all the Normans that fell into his Hands. News of this ly « 
of being brought the King, he immediately embark'd for Ad 
= 7h: King England, committing the Government of Normandy to ga 
aan. Matilda his Wife, and Robert his eldeſt Son. His Re- the 
1 turn appeas'd the Storm his Abſence had rais'd. But dee 
theſe two Attempts gave him ſo great a Suſpicion of all the the 
Engliſhin General, that he began from that time to look up- 
On 


Book VI. 


-n them as ſo many ſecret Enemies, who ſought an Op- 
rrunity to revolt. This Opinion of His was not Reaſons of 
without Grounds. When one conſiders his Temper, and rhe Mi/n;- 
with reſpect to him, tis eaſy to % 
poſſible there ſhou'd be that ” al 
nutual Confidence between them which wou'd have K ray 
deen ſo quotas: to their common '[ranquillity. The % Eng- 


On the other lich. 


the State of the Engliſh 


1. WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


ze, that it was hardly 


King was naturally Miſtruſtful and Rigid. 
od, his great Armament had run him vaſtly in Debt. 
Beſides he lay under an Obligation of liberally rewarding 
the Officers who had engag'd in his Service, and all this 
ns to be done at the Expence of the Engliſh. To this 
my be added, that he was naturally covetous, greedy of 
kwing a great deal of Money, not to expend bur to 
bond it up. In fine, his Partiality to his own Nation 
ws exceſſive, and prevented him very often from giving 


| Lar to the Complaints of the Engliſh againſt the Normans, 


who made a very ill ule of the King's Good-will towards 
them. On the other fide, the Engliſh were extremely 
rejudic'd againſt the Normans. This Prejudice, which 
tad begun in the Reign of King Edward, and been ſo- 
mented by Earl Goodwin and Harold his Son, had {till 
been increas'd ſince the late Revolution. How great 
care ſoever the King had taken to recommend Moderation 
to the Normans, there was no Poſſibility of hindering 
them from abuſing the Superiority, their Victory had 
ren them over the Engliſb, and from inſulting them in 
their Misfortunes. This was no very proper Method to 
k up a good Intelligence between the two Nations. 
belides the King had built his Right to the Crown upon 
ſo light a Foundation, that the Engliſb cou'd not but look 
won him as a greedy and ambitious Prince, who had 
form'd the Project of his Enterpriſe upon England, pure- 
ly out of a Motive to gratify his Paſhons. Laſtly, the. 
Adminiſtration of the two Regents during his Abſence, 
rave Occaſion to think, that they wou'd not have carried 
their Exceſſes and Rapines to that Height, had they not 
Xen aſſur'd of their Maſter's Approbation. However 


the thoughts of the Mildnetis of his Goveinment for 
| the 


| an 1 
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Book 

1067. the three firſt Months of his Reign, had in ſome Mez. A 
ſure caus'd theſe Reflections to vaniſh, and diſſipa:ed 20 4 pH 
their Fears. But when they found that after his Ret, op 

he not only neglected to puniſh the Regents, but even M*®. 
approve of their Conduct, they cou'd not contain ry 18 
longer. They every where ſpread their Complaints n' MW... 1.. 
Murmurs, and openly ſhow'd how much they were di. gti. 
ſatisfied. Then it was, the King's Suſpicions daily in. 1 
creaſing, he took up a Reſolution to be on his Guard, d ... 
uſe all poſſible Means to prevent the Diſcontents of tt: ou 


Engliſh from breaking out into a Flame. As his Tempe WM... 
inchn'd him to Severity, the Methods he made uſe of WM | 
were of that Nature: To which he was prompted by 
the Normans, whole Intereſt it was that he ſhou'd ur. 
dertake to bring the Engliſh under by Force, rather tha 
endeavour to gain them by fair Means. This is the moſ 
that can be ſaid in his Favour, tho' there are ſome, wt. 
charge him with having form'd a Deſign of reducing MI .... 7 
England to a State of Slavery, before ever he had receive 


any Provocation. Be this as it will, the mutual Truf ny 
and Confidence between the King and his new Subject 0.1 
was ſoon broken, and from that time he thought 0. A" 
nothing but how to eſtabliſh himſelf on the Throne, with- . 
out nicely examining whether the Means he made uſe of . 
were conſonant to Jultice and Equity. th 
Matitda:ss Not long after the King's Return, Matilda his Wile , 


verge came into England, and was crown'd with gon Solemnity. Ml 73 
princs This fame Year the was brought to bed of a Son, nan'd 

Hey. Henry. Her other Sons were born in Normandy, name)), 
Robert, Richard, and William, the eldeſt of whom Wa 


about 12 Years of Age. 15 
1048. The King had hitherto delay'd the rewarding thoſe who WI n 
The Ki%7 had voluntarily aſſiſted him in his Expedition againſt En; 


wardshj 
parks land. Beſides the Salaries that were due to them, they WW 6, 
expected to be made amends in proportion to their Services n. 


and the Power he had acquir'd by their Means. Hs 
ordinary Revenues not being ſufficient for this, thie ſ 
was a Necellity of having Recourſe to the Exgliſh, whole WW ». 
Mistortune it was to be vanquiſh'd. To this End he 

bethouglit 


- 


ol. I 
e Mez. 
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thought himſelf of an Expedient, which cou'd not but 
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ated er unorateful to them. This was to ſet on foot a- Refers 

Rerum eg ß ich had been aboliſh'd by che Con- Danegclt, 
wn Danegelt, which had been aboll . y the Con L 

even to WM: rr, and which brought back to their Remembrance, 

in ir; e Calzmities, they had ſuffer'd under a Foreign Power. 

Ws and . had pl:inly foreſeen, the People wou'd be extremely 

Te dil +Trizficd at it, and therefore he had endeavour'd to pre- 

uly n. nt the ill Effects, their Diſcontents might produce, 

d, and cateſſing the priacipal Engliſh Lords, as far as his rc- 

of tie ned Temper wou'd permit him. He was moſt ap- 

emper , benſive of La! Edwin, who by his Birth, Honours, 

ule of nd Pcrſonal Merit was in great Cicdit with his Country- 

ed by oy In order to prevent this Lord's laying hold of 


d un. i; Opportuniry to raiſe new Commotions, he thought 


tun BY: lis beſt way to {ecure him to his Intereſts by promifing 
melt m one of his Daughters in Marriage. Edwin was very 


WI. t! Icas'd with the Propo'al, and inſtead of fomenting 


ucing the Diſcontents of the Exgliſy, he did all he cou'd to 
<0 iet them. Aldred Archbiſhiop of Jork, was not ſo roche King, 


Truk ally manag'd. This Prelate had entertain'd fo high an 
jects Opinion 5 King, that he was continually ſpeaking 
*. of n his Praiſe. But when he law that he began to pull off 
vi! WY Mask, by rencwing a Tax fo odious to the Nation, 
le of he Was quite of another Mind. ö He ſent one to repre- 
1 iat to him in his Name, the Injury he was doing the 
Wie fugliſb, and the ill Conſequences that might follow. 
8 The King was nettled at this Remonſtrance, and ſharp] 
am'd ruk'd the Pcerion who durſt undertake to deliver it. 
eh, Br ſaid, Aldred was fo ſenſibly rouch'd with this Pro- 


Aebi Is b 
Vork 
ſends a le— 


* 
m0nſ[travice 


Which is 1] 
received. 


% IF <<ding, that he cou'd not ſorbear curſing the King and all 

5 his Race. It was a great Queſtion whether the Arch- 
* Mhop's Reſentment might not Occaſion {ume Troubles 
-% WM m the North. At laſt the King ſcem'd to be of that 
icy Opinion, by his ſending one of his Officers to him to h 
bees devour to avpcaſe him. But the Death of .A/4red, A ON \ 
wy , ach happcn'd ju{t then, freed the King from his Fears, 1 
here ad Daze-zelt was levicd with all the Kigour imaginable. „ . 
da From that time ſorward nothing wis hoard but Murmur- 
5 25 and Compllints, which ſow ing the King's Mind, 
Sf 1 R. K caus'd 
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1068. caus'd him to conſider the Engliſh but as ſo many Rebel, 
as they on their fide look'd upon him under the ogiqu; 

Idea of a Conqueror, 
Diversoi- Before I enter upon the Relation of the Trouble 
ren a- which happen'd in this Reign, it will be proper to n. 
ova e mark, that Hiſtorians are very much divided in their 
14:4 ro. Opinions concerning the Cauſes of them. Some ciſt 3 
ward: the the Blame on the Exgliſh, and give us to underſtand thy 
Englith. the King us'd no Severity, till he found milder Me; 
were in vain. Others maintain, that the King's ill Uſz 
of the Engliſh was the ſole Cauſe of their Revolts. T5 
decide this Queſtion, *twou'd be neceſſary to inquire, how 
far the Power of a Prince might extend, who had acquird 
the Poſſeſſion of the Crown in the manner we have ſen, 
and how far the Obedience of a Nation was due, who 
had ſubmitted, partly by Compulſion, partly of their 
own accord. But in this very Point, Men perhaps wou'd 
be no leſs divided in their Opinions. Tis ſufficient 
therefore to obſerve, that among the Hiſtorians, who have 
wrote of William the Conqueror, ſome have diſplay'd al 
his good Qualitics in their beſt Colours, whilſt they have 
but {lightly touch'd upon his Faults. Others have endes 
vour'd to repreſent all his Actions to the greateſt Diſadvan- 
tage, and have aggravated even ſuch as might be eaſily 
juſtified. So far is certain, the Expliſh were ill-treated in W mu 
his Reign. This the greateſt Sticklers for the Conqueror of 1 


and his Race, cannot deny. But they alledge in his Ex- wer 
cuſe, the Neceſſity he was in of ſtanding on his Guard the 
againſt the Exgliſi ever prone to revolt. Others on the MW U 
contrary aſcribe the ill- Treatment the Engliſb met with, Wil 
ſolely to the avaritious Temper of the King, and affim, tot 
their Revolts were entirely owing to their Grief and De- ber 
pair. Amidlt this Diverſity of Opinions, the Courle | 
ſhall take will be plainly to relate ſuch Facts as are uncon- of 
teſted, without making any Reflections, that the Reader hi 
may be leſt at Liberty to judge of them as he ſhall think - 
proper. 

e, Wor, As Matters ſtood between the King and the Engliſh, th 

Hunt, *twas very hard for them to fit ſtill and not endeavour at to 


ſome 


— — 


| up the Inhabitants in their Reſolution, and in all 
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me Means to ſhake off a foreign Yoke, which to them 1068. 
em d inſupportable. The Inſurrections began in the Exeter re- 
tern Parts, where the Inhabitants of Exeter refus'd to volts, 

ke their Oath to the King, and admit a Norman Gar- 
non. William, ſenſible of what Importance it was to put 
; ſtop to this Evil before it ſpread any further, march'd 
n Perſon, tho' in the midſt of Winter, to reduce Exeter 
o Obedience. When ne drew near the City, he was 
net by ſome of the apy 69 Inhabitants who came to 
xtition him for Pardon in the Name of the Corporation, 
nd to give him Hoſtages. But whilſt the Deputies were 
with the King, the ordinary Sort of Townſmen having 
got the Upper-hand, diſapprov'd of their Proceedings, 
nd refolv'd to ſtand upon their Deſence. Gith, Mo- 
ther to King Harold, who was then in the City, buoy'd 
robabi- 
ty, was the Perſon that put them upon it. In the mean 
time the King being advanc'd too far to retire with 
Honour, found himſelf oblig'd to beſicge the Town in 
Form, notwithſtanding the ſharpneſs of the Winter. 
The Army having made their Approaches, and beginning 
to batter the Walls, the Citizens ſaw they had no other 
Courle to take but to implore the King's Mercy. How 
much ſoever the King was relolv'd to make an Example 
of them, he yielded to the Intreatics of the Clergy, who 
were very inſtant with him for their Pardon. Gith had 
the good Fortune to eſcape into Flanders with a prodigious 
Quantity of Money. To prevent their Riſing again, The ring 
IVilliam order'd a Caſtle to be built in the City, and left it 4% t 4 
tothe care and Management of Baldwin Son to Earl Gi/- Caf: 
bert, with a Norman Garriſon. 

The King cou'd not put off any longer the 
of his Debts, and the Rewards he had ſo ofren promis'd 
his Troops. The Sums rais'd by the late Tax, which at firſt 
were deſign'd for this Uſe, had been paid into the King's 
Treaſury, and he cou'd not bear the Thoughts of letting 
the Money go again. He believ'd it abſolutely neceſſary 
to have a Reſerve ready upon any ſudden and unexpected 
Occaſion ; eſpecially ſeeing the Diſcontents of the Exg- 

Vor- II. KK 2 liſh 
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1063. liſh gave him room to dread a general Revolt. And there. 


fore, without meddling with that Money, he had Re. 
courſe to other Methods which greatly heighten'd the Di 
latisfaction of the Engliſſuh. He ſent Commiſſioners into 
all the Counties, to inquire who they were that had ſided 
with Harold, and to confiſcate their Eſtates. The Ex 
lil} loudly exclaim' d againſt this Proceeding, which ſcem's 
to them very unjuſt. They alledg'd, that when they took 
up Arms tor Harold, that Prince was in actual Poſſeſſioncf 
the Throne, having been elected at a Time when the Preten- 
ſions of William to the Crown were not ſo much as known; 
That before the Battle of Vaſtings, they had never taken 
their Oath to the Duke of Normandy, and conſequent]y, 
their Eſtates cou'd not be liable to be forfeited, for having 
born Arms againſt him; That beſides, ſuppoſing they wer: 
guilty, they had made ample Amends for their Fault by : 
ready Submiſſion, which the King had accepted of, having 
even promiſed to protect them in their Rights and Privi- 
leges. Theſe Reaſons were very ſtrong. But at this Junc- 
ture, William acted, with a View to Politichs rather than 
Juſtice. H1s Intent was not fo much to puniſh them for 
their pretended Crime, as to come at a plauſible Pretence to 
raiſe Money, and at the ſame time to put it out of their 
Power to hurt him, by depriving them of their Eflates, 3 
Thing, He judg'd abſolutely neceflary for his Sxtety and 
Quiet. And therefore this Fact is ſughtly paſo d over by 
the Favourcrs of Nimm. But by way of diverting the 
Reader's Thoughts from it, they ſer off to the beſt Advan- 
tage an Act of Juſtice, the King did upon this Occaſion, by 
reſtoring a conk'icated Eſtate to an Engliſh. Lord who mide 
appear that he never bore Arms againſt him *. However 
we may be aſſur'd chat this was one of the moſt remarkabe 
Events of this Reign, lecing the Lands that were conſi- 
catcd, pats'd into the Hands of the Normans and other Fo- 
reigners, 
nb in New folk, which the Conguerer had given to Harten 
the Norman, bur Hu ſthe Lord of it proving he had notfided with 
Faroid, it was veſtor'd to him. Tyrrdl calls this Fact in Queſtion, 
becauſe this Jute is not mention'd in Doom dJay-book as in poleitty 
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rigners, who became by that means more conſiderable in 
Fr;/and than the Engliſh themſelves. From them are de- 
ended many noble Families now in Being. Be this as it 
will, theſe Confiſcations were of great Service to the 
King upon two Accounts. Firſt, as they put him in a 
Capacity to pay his Debts and reward his Followers. Se- 
nah, as they gave him an Opportunity of ſtocking the 
Counties with ſuch as were devoted to him, and whoſe In- 
tereſt it was to ſupport him on the Throne. 


Whilſt the King was thus guarding againſt the Engliſh, Edwin 


e daily loſt ground in their Eſteem and Affections, and and Nor- 
char re- 


volt. 


vering the Eſtates. they had been depriv d of. Edwin Ear! 
of Cheſter, one of the moſt conſiderable among them, vital. 

thought it his Duty to attempt the reſtoring of the almoſt Ann. Sax. 
ſotlorn Affairs of his Country. The King had amus'd Dunelm. 


put them naturally upon ſearching after the Means of reco- 


him with the Hopes of having one of his Daughters: but 
there was no likelihood, he intendrd to be as good as his 
Word. On the contrary, the King ſeem'd to want only 
ome Pretence to involve him in the ſame Ruin with the 
Reſt. Morchar his Brother, Earl of Northumberland, 
who was in much the fame Condition, very readily engag*d 
in the Plot. As theſe two Lords had a very great Intereſt 
in the Kingdom, they had ſoon rais'd an Army, which 


was reinforc'd by Blethwizs King of Wales, their Nephew, Brady. 


with a good Number of Troops. The King had reaſon 
to fear this Revolt would become general, unleſs he time- 
ly oppos'd its Beginnings. Kecbe he drew his For- 
ces together with the utmoſt Expedition, before the vil 
could ſpread any farther. In his March towards the Re- 
bels, he fortified the Caſtle of Warwick, and made Ileury 
de Beaumont Governor, who was allo the firſt Earl of Mar- 
wich, At the ſame time he built likewiſe Nottingham- 
Caſtle, that he might ſecure a Retreat in Caſe of Neccſlity, 
by the Mcans of theſe two Places. After having taking 
theſe Precautions, he continued his march towards the 
North in order to engage the Rebels, or to beliege Torks 
which had £d:d with them. 
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colms 

In the mean Time, the two Earls, having been in ho * wi 
that the reſt of the Kingdom would follow the Example them w 
of the North, were very much deceiv d in their Expectati. I te mart 
ons. The King's great Expedition, and the Superiority Wl whom | 
of his Forces, having broken all their Meaſures, t 


. a Englant 
found they were not able to ſtand againſt him. In this Ex. an and 


tremity, they had but two Ways to take, either to fly the Willi 
Kin 285 or ſubmit to the King's Mercy. They took I (ret E 
this Ft Courſe, and found their Account in it. How much in Scotl, 
ſoever the King might be incens'd, he very readily pu. the Flig 
don'd them, with a View to reclaim the Exglſb by this io toc 
Act of Clemency. He kept on however his March to- de Me 
wards Jork, the Inhabitants whereof, in no Condition to this V. 
ſtand the Brunt of the War alone, came out to mect him, portab 
and deliver'd up the Keys of their City. By this Submiſ. ſcond. 


ſion, they were pardon'd as to corporal Puniſhments ; but iſter ei 
were forc'd to pay a large Fine, and had the Mortification warn 
to ſee a Caſtle built in their City and garriſon'd with Mu- under 
man Soldiers. Archil, a Northumbrian Lord, who hid Bell, 
been concern'd in the Revolt, was alſo receiv'd into Favour exced: 
upon delivering his Son as an Hoſtage. Egelwin Biſhop of 
Durham made his Peace likewiſe upon the fame Account, 
The King's Clemency towards the Heads of the Rebel 
might have had a good Effect, if at the ſame time that he 
pardon'd ſome, he had not puniſh'd others who were k 
guilty, He order'd great Numbers to be ſhut up in Priſon, 
who had no hand at all in the late Revolt, and by that 
Means, gave Occaſion to think, the Mercy he had ſhown 
the Leaders, was purely a Strain of his Policy. This Pro- 
ceeding of his ſpread a Terror throughout the Kingdom, 
which was {till increas'd, when they ſaw Caſtles building 
at Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, which twas evident, 
were deſign'd to keep the Engliſh in Awe. Morchar and 
the other Northumbrian Lords, dreading he had only de- 
fer'd their Puniſhment till a more convenient Seaſon, re- 
tirr'd into Scotland. Earl Coſpatrick was under the ſame Ap- 
prehenſions, and inſpir'd Prince Edgar with the ſame 
Thoughts, who thereupon went and took Refuge in the 
Court of Sco:land with his Mother and Siſters, ne 
colm 


e 
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an Mocmoir, who was then on the Throne, receiv'd 1068. 
them with the Reſpect due to their Rank, and conſider'd 

them with regard rather to their Birth than their Fortune. 

He married ſoon after Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt Siſter. From Malcolm , 3h 
whom ſprang Matilda, Grandmother to Herry II. King of warries \ ih 
England, in whoſe Perſon the Royal Families of the Sax- — n 
and Normans were united. . 

Williams was not at all concern d at being thus rid of his 1096. 9 

ſecret Enemies, who gave him much leſs Uneaſineſs being The Ing wh. 
in Scotland, than if they had ſtaid in England. However *4kes from 
the Flight of theſe Lords plainly diſcovering how the Eng- = Th in 
lie ſtood affected towards him, he reſolv'd to take all poſſi- 1rm;,an4 © ® 
ble Meaſures to ſcreen himſelf from their Reſentment. With e/fabliſhes | 

this View he did two Things which were equally inſup- e Cur- 
portable. The firſt was to take from them their Arms. The id iv 
cond, to forbid them having any Lights in their Houſes, 7 
iſter eight a-Clock. At which Hour, a Bell was rung to 

Warn | col to put out their Lights and cover their Fire, 

under the Penalty of a great Fine. The Sound of this 

Bell, which was call'd the Carfew *, was for a long time 

cxceding grating to the Ears of the Eng. When they 

refleed on the Sweets of Liberty, which they had enjoy d 

under their antient Kings, they cou'd not without extreme 

Regret behold themſelves reduc'd to ſuch a Slavery. If 

they did not obſerve this Order moſt exactly, they were 
immediately puniſh'd as if they had been guilty of ſome 

heinous Crime. So that this Bell was a Signal which, be- 

ing repeated every day conſtantly put them in mind of their 

wretched State. This Act of Oppreſſion, join'd to a 

thouſand others which they daily ſuffer'd from the Hands 

of the King, as well as from the Foreigners ſpread over the 
Kingdom, render'd their Lives bitter, and made them de- 

plore their ſad and helpleſs Condition. In this manner ſe- 

22 Hiſtorians repreſent the Affairs of the Exgliſh at that 

ime. 
Whilſt illiam was thus guarding againſt the ſecret Prac- ,,...1 ;- 


tices of his Subjects, Goodwin, Edmund and Magnus, Sons Son, mate 
fo 4 De/cents 


* Convre feu ot Cover. fre. 
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to Harold, made a Deſcent in Somerſerſhire, The only 
Oppoſition they met with was from Eadnoth, formerly 
Maſter of the Horſe to the King their Father, who was 
willing to give Wi/liam a Proof of his Fidelity by encoun- 
ering theſe Princes. His Zeal for the new King prov'd fa- 
tal to him, ſeeing he was flain in the Battle; after which 
they made off loaden with Booty. 

If we may believe the Hiſtorians who eſpouſe the Sid; 


aud Nor- of the Engliſh, England was then in a State that de- 
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plain of 
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ſerv'd Commiſeration. The Normans back d by the King“ 
Favour and Protection, daily committed Outrages againſt 
the Engliſh, for which thele laſt cou'd expect no Redre!z, 
Others, more Friends to the Normans than to the Egli, 
aſſure us, that the Exgliſh vex'd at the Heart that the King 
Meaſures ſhou'd put it out of their Power to ſhake off : 
Yoke which they bore with extreme Impatience, found 
fault with the Normans in general. They add, that ſcarcc 
a Day paſs'd, but the dead Bodies of aſſaſſinated Norman 
were found in the Woods or High- ways, without any po- 
ſibility of diſcovering the Authors of theſe Murders ; f 
firmly did the Engliſh ſtand by one another. In all Ap- 
pearance the King was perſwaded, that the Erg/iſh was 
wholly to blame, fince he publiſh'd a ſevere Edict, where- 
in he order'd, that when a Norman ſhou'd be flain or 
robb'd, the Hundred where the Act was done ſhou'd be r- 
ſponſible for the Crime, and pay a large Fine. This Law wa: 
not new to the Engliſh. Ever fince the Time of Alfred 
the Great, it had been in Force in the Kingdom (a). But 
what extremely offended them was, that this Edict was 
made in Favour of the Normans only. 

How gracions ſoever the King might be to the Forcign- 
ers, abundance of them deſir'd leave to return into their 
own Country. The King readily granted their Requel!, 
afrer he had ſully paid the Arrears due to them, and rewarc- 


Te 


a Inthetime of the Danes, when the Body of an unknown Per 
fon was found murder'd, 'twas taken for gran ed, 'twas a Das, and 
the /innared paid the Mulct. Thus William only reviv'd ano Cf 
tom by chan.1m? the name of Daxe into that of Nermar. 
Hiſt,” C. 40. P. 02. 
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d them above their Expectation. All this was done at the 1069. 
Expence of the Engliſh, on whom were levied the Sums 
neceflary to defray this Charge. | 

Occaſions of Complaint daily encreas'd on both Sides. Robert 
The King complain'd that the Engliſh appear'd ready upon ape np MP 
| Occaſions to rebel, and the Ergliſh looking upon them- ,,,,nour of 1 
(elves as unjuſtly oppreſs'd, loudly murmur'd at it. The Nor AN 
Northambrians were the moſt impatient, We have already humber- 
cen, in ſeveral Parts of this Hiſtory, that they had been — PPD 
ont to be as it were their own Maſters, and cou'd not bear 
State of Slavery. The ſame Spirit ſtill reign'd among them. 
They cou'd nor refrain expoſtulating upon the leaſt Occa- 1 
lon, and very often uther'd in their Complaints with ſome 
lnſurrection. The turbulent Temper of theſe People, 1 
:nd their Neighbourhood to Scotland, giving the King 1 
toom to ſuſpect them, he reſolv d to appoint them ſor Go- þ 
vernor Robert Cumin, a Norman Lord, whoſe rugged Diſ- WO 
polition ſeem'd proper to tame their Fierceneſs. They _, 1 
heard this News at the time a Project, they had form'd of ee 1 
calling in the Danes was juſt going to break out. Some of ars nl 
them who had taken refuge in Denmark, had perſwaded the Daues. 1 I 
King Sweyn, that 'twou'd be an eaſy Matter for him to 
conquer England. They had even aſſur'd him in behalf of 
the Northumbrians, that they wou'd aſſiſt him in his Un- 
dertaking. Upon this Sweyn had fitted out a Fleet of 200 
Sul, which was ready to put to Sea, at the time Cumin = 
with 700 Normans, came and took Poſſeſſion of his Go- | 
vernment. As his Arrival might prove very prejudicial to 
their Deſigns, the principal Contrivers of the Plot reſolv'd 
to get rid of the new Governor and his Attendants. Tho' 
he had notice of their Deſign, yet he thought it ſo little 1. 
their Power to hurt him, that he wou'd take no warning. 
In the mean time the Conſpirators having privately drawn | 
ſome Troops together, came to Durham, where Cumin mis 
was, wholly unprovided for any Defence, and put him and Vi, and 
lus Norman Followers all ro the Sword, Quickly after ar- 5 7 we 1 
ny'd the Daniſh Fleet under the Command of Osborn Bro- 4e join d 4 
ther to the King of Denmark, Upon News of which all +1 :be A 
the Male- contents went and join'd the Daniſh General, who Ae cen- 
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had already landed his Troops. Edgar Atheling, Coſpatricl, 
Merlenveyn, and all the other Lords who had retir d inte 
Scotland, brought him Reinforcements which render d ki: 
Army very formidable. As all Northumberland ſided with 
the Danes, and the King had not in thoſe Parts any Force 
capable of withſtanding ſo numerous an Army, Och 
march'd directly towards York, The Norman Garriſon 
there upon the Approach of the Danes, came to a Rev. 
lution to hold out to the laſt Extremity, not doubting bu: 
the King wou'd come to their Relief with all poſſible E. 
es bo” pedition. In hopes of this, they ſet Fire to the Suburj 
ſiege Vork. at the Foot of the Caſtle, that the Houſes might not be 0 
any Service to the Beſicgers. But the Fire ſpreading fr. 
ther than was deſign'd, great Part of the City was reduc'd 
to Aſhes. The Cathedral-Church, the Monaſtery of $:. 
Peter, and a famous Library begun by Archbiſhop Echer, 
about the Year 800, entirely periſh'd in the Flames. In 
the mean while the Danes taking the Advantage of the Con- 
fuſion caus'd by this Accident, enter'd the City withou: 
Oppoſition. As ſoon as they were Maſters of it they at- 
rack'd the Citadel ſo vigorouſly that they took it at th: 
firſt Aſſault, and put the Garriſon to the Sword. Aﬀe: 
this the Daniſh General underſtanding the King was pre- 
paring to march againſt him, went and encamp'd on anad- 
vantagious Piece of Ground, leaving in Tork Earl /aithef 

with an Eng/iſh Garriſon. 
N | The News of this Invaſion ſomewhat ſhook the King“ 
* the king Reſolution. He was afraid the Danes had been called in by 
br + 4 my =, a general Combination, Poſſeſs'd with this Notion, |: 
1 Revolt. durſt not quit the Heart of the Kingdom, for fear his Ab. 
1 ſence ſhou'd give the reſt of the Matecontents an Oppottu- 
nity to riſe. On the other Hand, twas no leſs dangerou: 
to neglect the Affairs of the North, which might be gt. 
tended with ill Conſequences. In this Perplexity, he be. 
lieved his beſt way would be to endeavour to pacify the En- 
oliſh, by doing ſome Acts which ſeem'd proper to that End 
He recall'd ſeveral whom he had banith'd : He fer others 
at Liberty, and affected by ſome Inſtances of Severity to 
repreſs the Infolkence ot the Normans, His Fears beine 
ſomew lit 
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what abated by the good Effect of theſe Proceedings, 1069. 
7 nt the Cs and "the Princes into Normandy, and 
then march'd againſt the Danes. He was ſo exalperated a- 
exinſt the Northumbrians, that he was heard to ſwear by 
God's Splendour, he wou'd not leave a Soul alive. As ſoon 
35 he was enter'd Tork. ſhire, he began to put his Threatnings 
in Execution by terrible Ravages. In the mean time the 
Danes kept their Poſts, where he durſt not attack them, 
well knowing that by hazarding a Battle, he ſtak'd his All 
zcainſt little or nothing. To extricate himſelf out of this xz, bries 
Difficulty, he bchev'd the beſt Courſe he cou'd take, che Daniſh 
wou'd be to bribe the General by Preſents. With this „. to 
View he ſent private Emiſſarics to offer him a round Sum 
of Money, with leave to plunder the Country along the 
$:a-Coaſt, provided he'd go off before Winter was over. 
This Negotiation having ſucceeded to his wiſh, Osborn re- 
tir d in the Beginning of the Spring, for which he was ſe- | 
verely puniſh' by the King his Brother. The Danes be- The King 
ing gone, William march'd to York, in order to beſiege os 
the City, which was defended by an Engliſh and Scotch Ok. 
Garriſon, under the Command of a brave Governour, 
This was Earl Waltheff, who by his Courage and Con- _ f 
duct, render'd the Siege fo long and difficult, that the,? om 
King began to De pair of going through with it, when the defend; it 
want of Proviſions oblig'd the Beſieg'd to capitulate. apiru- 
How exaſperated ſoever the King might be, he readily#ates, and 


. i s Har- 
granted honourable Terms to this brave Governour, whoſe") 


Valour he had ſo often admircd during the Siege. He Marries 
was not latisſied with ſhowing him this Mark of his Judith che 
Eſteem, but gave him in Marriage his own Niece, King's 
Daughter to the Counteſs of Alberzarle. Some time | 
ter he made him alſo Earl of Northampton and Ilunting- 
ton, and afterwards of Northumberland. Hz: received like- 
wife into Favour Earl Coſparrick.: but he puniſhed ſevere- 
ly the reſt of the Officers and Soldiers of the Garriſon, and 
lad a heavy Fine upon the Citizens of York, As ſoon as The King 
the Siege was over, and the King found it in his Power ravages 

| . heir Northum- 
to be revenged on the Northumbrians, he ravaged t 2 
Country, in ſo mercileſs a manner, that for 60 Miles to- 
VOI. II. LF gether, 
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1069. gether, between Jor and Durham, he did not leave 3 ins 


gle Houſe ſanding. He [par'd not even the Churches, 
and other publick Ediſices. This is what Milliam 4 
Malmubury, though a Norman, durſt not deny. tis Pre. 
tence for thus laying the Country waſte, was to prevent 
a ſecond Daniſh Invaſion. But the Manner he went to 
work, clearly proves ke did it to glut his Revenge, and 
ſtrike a Terror into the reſt of the Kingdom. It is im- 
poſſible, according ro Hiſtorians, to repreſent to the Life 
the Miſeries of the Northern Counties. The Lands iying 
untill'd, and the Houles being deltroy'd, People died in 
heaps, after having endeavour'd to prolong their wretched 
Lives by eating of the molt unclean Animals, and ſome- 
times even human Fleſh. 

The Step the Exgliſb had taken in calling in the Dan: 
into the Kingdom, thoroughly convinc'd the King, tha 
he ſhould never be in peaccable Poſſeſſion of the Crown, 
till he had entirely put it out of tlicir Power to execute tlic 
Plots they ſhould form againſt him. This made him re- 
ſolve to humble in ſuch a Manner, all thoſe who had any 
Intereſt with the People, that they ſhould not be able to 
do any thing conſiderable. It is true, many innocen: 
Perſons were to ſuffer in the Execution of this Scheme. 
Buy at that time it is certain H71/iamz had an Eye to nothing 
but his own Security, without troubling himſelf whetha 
the Means he made nſe of were conſiſtent with fuſticé. 
Toaccomplith his Deſign, he on a ſudden remoy'd the 


their ae Engliſh trom fuch Poſts as gave them any Power Gver their 
aud! jiaies Countrymen. After which he [tiz'd upon all the Baro— 


ics, and all the Fiefs of the Crown in geucial, and diſtri- 
buted them among the Normans, and other L'orcigncts, 
who had follow'd him into Fnoland. But as thete lalf 
were not ſo many in Numb:r as thoſe that were depriv'd ot 
their Eſtates, he was oblig'd to load them, as I may fay, 
with Benefits, in order to take all the Crows-Laxnds out of 
the Hands of tlic Engliſh, \Ve may be ſatisfied by the 
following Inſtances, how profuſe the King was in his Di- 
ſtributions. Robert, his Brothcr by the Mother's Side, 
had for his Share the Euldom of Cornwal, where he had 
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98 Macors, beſides 558 which he was in Poſſeſſion of 
1 other Counties. Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, his other Bro- 
ther, was made Earl Palatine of Rent, and High Juſticiary 
England. This Prelate had 180 Fiefs in Kent alone, and 
55 in ſeveral other Places. Milliam Firzotbern was re- 
warded with the whole Earldom of Hereford. Hugh Lu- 


vun the King's Siſter's Son, was preſented by his Uncle 


with the County Palatine of Cheſter, with all the Royal 
Prerogatives, to hold it with the ſame Sovereign Power as 
the King himſelf held his Crown. Alan Fergeant, Duke 
of Bretaign, the King's Son-in-law, had all Earl Mor- 
char's Eſtate, with the ſame Privileges as were granted to 
the Earl of Cheſter. Roger de Montgomery had firſt Arun- 
4 and Chicheſter, and afterwards Shropſhire. Walter 
Gifard had Buckinghamſhire, and William Marren, 


| the County of Surry. Eudes, Earl of Blois, was put 


in Poſſeſſion of the Lordſhip of Holderneſt. Ralph ds 
Guader, a Bretain, was made Farl of Norfolk and Suffolk , 
ind Lord of Norwich, Henry de Ferrars had given him 
[utbury-Caſtle. William, Bilhop of Conſtance, was poſ- 
{c(s'd of 280 Fiefs, which he left at his Death to Robert 
Mowbray his Nephew. *Twou'd be endleſs to reckon up 


all the Donations the King granted to the Foreigners at the 


Expence of the Engliſh. Thoſe few above-mentioned arg 
ſulfciem to make appear that the King's Aim in theſe laviſſi 
Proccedings was ſolely to deprive the Exgliſb of their 
Eſtates. This therefore is a memorable Epocha, when, to 
ſpeak in the Language of the Hiſtorians, England was de- 
livered into the Flands of Foreigners. One may eaſily 
gucſs that the Lords, to whom the King had diſtribured fo 
many Eſtates, ſuffered none to hold of them but thoſe of 
their own Nation. Accordingly, from that time, we 
hear no more of Ealdormans, or Thanes, but of Counts, or 
Lauls, L iſcounts, Barons, Vavaſſors, and other Titles taken 
from the Norman or French Tongue, which began to be 
introduc'd into England inſtead of the Saxon Names. So 
that it may be truly ſaid, England became Norman. Per- 
haps even its old Name would have been chang'd for that of 
Normandy, if ſome things, which will be ſpoken of inthe 
tolowing Reigns, had not made the Normans ſettled in 
| England 
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1072. England deſirous of being look'd upon as Engliſh, and even 
of ſtiling themſelves ſo. Be this as it will, from the Fo. 
reigners, who were then put in Poſſeſſion of theſe Eſtates, 
are deriv'd a great Part of the moſt eminent Families this 
Day in the Kingdom. 

The kin T was not only the Engliſh Nobility that were Sufferer; 
e by theſe Þ: oceedings of the Conqueror. The Clergy had 
f 5 Ctr. ſcarce an, better Quarter. The Saxon Kings had granted 


gy'« Char- to ſeveral Biſhops and Abbots Fees exempted from all m- 


ters. litary Service, denouncing in their Charters Imprecations a. egre 
gainſt ſuch of their Succeſſors as ſhould dare to violate theſ: geceſ 
Priviledges. But William, not being in the Number of appat 
oſe Princes who look upon what their Predeceſſors have 5-9 
tr as unalterable, cancell'd all theſe Immunities, Arc 
Church Sands as well as the reſt, were oblig'd to find, in ſhox 
War, a certain Number of Horlemen, notwith- geri 
zuding the Clauies in their antient Charters to the contr:- Kin 
ry. Such of the Clergy as refus'd to comply, only gate As 
t King what he wanted, a Pretence to turn them out, in ede 
order to place Foreigners in their room. Moreover, be Kin 


quarter'd upon the Monaſteries, almoſt all his Troops, and gal 
oblig'd the Monks to find them in Neceſſaries. By this Pl, 
Means he kept his Army without any Charge, and hal W hir 
Spies in all the Religious Houſes who had an Eye over the MW che 
Actions of the Monks. pr 
lie (eizes . All this not being able to make the King eaſy, he be— 
the Aleney thought of a thing which drew upon him the Imprecations TI 
and Plat? of the People, but eſpecially of the Monks. Some ot © 
5 2 his Emiſfaries having inform'd him, that ſeveral Perſons had 
lIadg'd their Moncy and Plate in the Monaſteries, he took 
occaſion from thence to order all the Religious Honſes to be 
ſearch'd, and every thing of value to be carried eff, on WM Pp 
pretence it belong'd to the Rebels. Some Hiſtorians a. 
ſirm, that he did not ſpare ſo much as the Shrines of the 
Saints and the conſecrated Veſſels. Tis very probable, 1 „ 
that when the Clergy, alter the Battle of Haſtings, Wee 1 {| 
ſo cager to place this Prince on the Throne, 'twas purely 5 
r fear of loſing their Effects. | 


But this laſt Action 1 
15 
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kis gave them but too much Reaſon to own, how much . 175 
they were out in their Politicks. 

How ſevere ſoever the King had been to the Clergy, he Serera! 
4d not think he had done enough yer. The great Credit %%, 
of the Biſhops and Abbots ſtill making him uncaſy, he re- ou ba 1 4. 
oly'd to get rid of ſuch as he moſt ſuſpected. To pro» pojed. 
ceed in this Buſineſs ſo as to throw off the Blame from lngulpl. 
himſelf, he ſent for two Legates from Rome, who con- Hosea. 
yen d at Weſtminſter a Council, where every thing went | 
to his Mind. Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was > 
degraded for having intrudcd into the See, Robert his Pre- + 
deceſſor not having been canonically depos'd. This was 4. 
apparently done in Complaiſance to the Pope, ſeeing it does | 
not appear that the King had any reaſon to complain of this þ 
Archbiſhop. The fame Council alſo depos'd a ee Bi- 
ſhop of Eaſt-Avglia, who reſided then at Helmham ; Al- 9 
gerick, Biſhop of Durham, and ſome others, whom the 1 
King did not like, fell likewiſe a Sacrifice to his Jealouſy. 


_— «© 


* 


As for others againſt whom the Council had nothing to al- ü 
ledge, the King by his ſole Authority baniſh'd ſome the | 
Kingdom, and threw the reſt into Priſon, without any le- Wi 
gal Proceedings, or giving any other Reaſon but his Good | [: 
Pleaſure. After he had thus got rid of all thoſe that gave = 


him any Uneaſineſs, he put in their room Normans or o- | 
ther Foreigners, fox all were acceptable but Emg/iſh. He Lanſranc 
promoted Lanfranc, an Italian, who was Abbot of a Mo- mace | 
naſtery at Caen, to the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and ci 
Thomas, a Canon of Bayeux, to that of Jork. Three of Pr 
his Chaplains were * Biſhops of Wincheſter, Helmham, 

and Selſty, and Norman Abbots were plac'd in the Mo- 
naſteries, from whence the Engliſh were outed. This how- 
ever muſt be ſaid for the King, that he made Choice ot 
Perſons of diſtinguiſh'd worth to fill up the Vacancies, 

I wou'd have no one imagin: that I have aggravated NMat- 
ters in the leaſt, in what has been ſaid concerning the Uſage 
of King William towards the Engliſh, ar that 1 have af- 
tected to follow thoſe who made it their Buſineſs to 
blacken his Reputation. ' hey that will be at the pains to 
conſult the original Hiſtorians, wall cafily be convinc'd 4 

| the 
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1070. the contrary. They will ſee that there is not a ſingle Ci- 
cumſtance but what is to be met with in the Hiſtories wrir. 
ten during his Life, or quickly after his Death, by Ay. 
thors who have endeavour'd the moſt to juſtify his Con- 
duct. Tis therefore a groundleſs Aſſertion of ſome ot 
our modern Writers to ſay, that this Prince never acted xx ; 
Conqueror, but made the antient Laws and Conſtitutions of 
the Reaim the conſtant Rule of his Proceedings. 

The Re- The King letting the Engliſb ſee by his whole Condud, 

volts of that his Deſign was to reduce them ſo low as to put it out 

the Abbot of their Power ever to litt up their Heads again, ſome of 

3 Al the principal among them thought now was the Time or 

j never, to make a vigorous Attempt to prevent their utter 

Ruin. Fretheric, Abbot of St. Albans, was one of the 

forwardeſt to inſpire his Countrymen with this Reſo- 

lution, and by the means of his Intereſt and Riches it wa, 
that a freſh Plot was laid to drive the King and the Nor- 
mans out of the Kingdom. Matters were carried on 
with that Secrecy, that the Conſpirators on a ſudden drew 
an Army together, before the King had any Notice of 
their Proceedings. This Army being grown very nu- 
merous in a few days, the Abbot of St. Albans ſent for 
Edgar ro- Edgar Atheling out of Scotland, and put him at the Head 


- : — hy 
= * 2 ” Ny 
” ar * i — 


q cand. of the Male-contents, who acknowleg'd him tor ther paf 
* King, and had him proclaim'd in all the Places they wer MW ay 
„ Maſters of. This bold Enterpriſe made the King cr Iſl 
ow tremely uncaſy, who liv'd in a conſtant Dread that ſome of 
1 {udden Revolution wou'd rob him of the Fruits ct all th 
* luis Labours. He communicated his Thoughts to Za fre 
3 franc the new Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who advis'd ſt. 
8 him to deal more gently with the Eng/i/. He even gave D 
# him to underſtand that 'twas alolutcly neceſſary to cater 
. into a Negotiation with the Revolters, leaſt the Flawe, 
3 which was already kindled, might fpread over the whole 5 
. Kingdom. The King took his Advice, and after he had WM 
1 made a great many fair Promiſcs, he found the Means to 1 


get the Leaders to come to a Conference at Berkamited, 
where they met the King. He calinly heard all their 
Complaints, and promis'd to redreis their Grievances: 

He 
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He even ſwore on the Holy Evangeliſts that he wou'd 
eſtabliſh the antient Laws of the Realm, which went un- 
der the Name of Edward his Benefactor. This Conde- 
cenſion having pacified the Male- contents, they return'd 
to the Army in order to diſmiſs their Troops, believing 
they had no further Occaſion for them. But Nothing 
was farther from the King's Thoughts, than the keep- 
ing his Oath, which he look'd upon as extorted. A 
little after, he order'd a great Number of thoſe that had 
taken up Arms againſt him to be apprehended, ſome of 
them he put to death, and others were baniſh'd or clap'd up 
in Priſon. Upon This, Edgar fled into Scotland, and 
the Reſt took refuge in Ireland, Denmark, Norway, The 
Abbot of St Albans retird to the Ile of EH, where he died 
with Regret. As ſoon as the King heard of his Death, 
he ſeiz'd upon the Monaſtery, and took from thence all 
that was valuable. He was reſolv'd to have utterly de- 
ſtroy'd it, if Lanfranc had not prevail'd upon him to 
deſiſt from his Deſign *. 

The King's Severity to the Male-contencs variouſly 


wrought on the Minds of the Eugliſhb. Some, terrified 2 
by it, reſolv'd to endure all Things, ſor fear of making * 
Matters worſe by fruitleſs Attempts. Others not ſo Dunelm, 


paſſive, determin'd to run all Risks to tree themſelves from 
a Yoke they cou'd bear no longer. Theſe laſt retir'd to the 
Iſle of Ely, where was a rich Monaſtery, the Abbot where- 
of was their Friend. But this was not the only reaſon 
that induc'd them to go thither. Thus place, call'd an ſe 
irom its being ſurrounded with a Moraſs, was very 
ſtrong, and ſcem'd proper to ſhelter them from the King's 
Deſigns upon them, when they thou'd have got together 


* The Account of this Revolt is only related by Matthew 
Paris in the Life of Fretheric, and for that reaſon is by ſome call'd 
in Queſtion. But as he cou'd not well invent this Story, it is moſt 
probable he found it in the Anna's of the Monaſtery of St. Al- 
bans. Tyrrel obſerves Edgar Fthelins cou'd not be concern'd in it. 
ſeeing he had fled into Scotland near two Years before, and did 
not return to England till three after, though this Author makes him 
to have done this the Year before. | 
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a ſufficient Number of Men to defend it. Edwin and 
Morchar cnole to join them, being very ſenſible, they 
ſhou'd be made rhe firſt Sacrifice to the King's Sulpicions, 
and not Caring to truſt to his Promiſes any longer. Some 
time after, Edwin having reſolv'd to go into Scotland, 
where he thought he might be more ſerviceable to his 
Party, was murther'd on the Road by his own Men. 
Morchar his Brother found in the Iſie of Ely a gien 
many Perſons of Quality, with Zpelrick and Halten, 
Bithops of Durham and Hereford, all reſolutely bent to 
oppole to their utmoſt the Deſpotick Power the King 
aſſum'd to himſelf. Their Number being conſiderably 
encreas'd by Multitudes of Male-contents flocking tv 
them, they choſe for their Leader Everard *, Nephev 
to the Bilhop of Peterborough, who was look'd upon 
as the braveſt and beſt Soldier in the Kingdom. He {1d 
been baniſh'd in the Reign of King Edward, for fon: 
Outrages he had committed in his Neighbourhood, and 
had retir'd into Flanders, where his Valour had gain'd him 
a great Reputation and rais'd him to eminent Poſts. Ihe 
Death of his Father obliging him to return into England, 
he found his Eſtate given away to a Norman, He de- 
manded the Reſtitution of it, but not being able to obtain 
it by a legal Proceſs, he drove out the Foreigner by Force, 
and took Poſſeſſion. This was preciſely at the time, win 
coming to Ely to avoid the King's Reſentment, he wi 
choſen General by the Milc-contents. As his Repurati- 
on was very great, and as thoſe, who ſhow'd Ms 
of Courage and Reſolution, were as formidable to th: 
King as thoſe who durſt not reſiſt him were deſpicabke, 
he created in the King a great deal of Uncaſinets. Th 
Honour he had juſt then recciv'd, having animated him 
with freth Ardour, and a Delire of letting them fo be 
was not unworthy of it, he {et about making all the Prc- 
parations neceſſary for a vigorous Dettuce, plainly {orc- 
ſeeing'twou'd not be long before he was attack'd. Whillt 
he was laying in Stores, he caus'd all the acceſſible Places of 
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we Ille to be carefully fortified, and took all other Pre- 1071. 

-utions, Which might render a Siege the more difficult. 

Hilliam, knowing who he had to deal with, march'd ere they 

with all poſſible ſpeed to attack him, in hopes to come are blocks 

upon him before he ſhou'd be prepar d. Bur Everard *” 52 9 

hid already guarded againſt his Entrance into the Iſle, Ni. Paris. 

dy ordering a Caſtle of Wood to be run up in the Morals, 

which cou'd not be aſſaulted, and which defended the 

only Paſſage to the Beſieged. In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly 

inſurmountable Difficulties, Milliam was reſolv'd upon 

a Siege, or rather a Blockade. He was in hopes to reduce 

them by Famine, and to have them all together at his 

Mercy, ſeeing the ſame thing that prevented his Approa- 

ches, was an invincible Obſtacle ro their Flight. With 

this View it was, that he built a Bridge over the Mor:ſs 

two Miles in length, by the means of which, he depriv'd 

the Beſieg'd of all hopes of Succours. However, tho he 

had ſpent a great deal of time in the Siege, he was never 

the nearer, ſince the Rebels had a prodigious ſtore of 

Provitions. Theſe Delays made him very uneaſy, as The Xing 

well upon account of the Affair in hand, as becauſe they >cot- 

prevented him from marching againſt the King of Scor- ewe why 
; : ades the 

land, who had taken this Opportunity to make Incurſions North. 

into the Northern Counties. At length, when he be- 

ean to deſpair of ſucceeding in his Enterpriſe, a lucky 

Thought made him Maſter of the Place. 

The Monaſtery of Ely holding without the Limits The Ab-ot 
of the Ifle ſeveral Mannors, from whence the greateſt e“ Fly de- 
Part of their Revenues aroſe, the King was advis'd to ho Hes 
ſciye them, in order to reduce the Monks to Obedience 
our of fear of lofing them. He had no ſooner done 
this and diſtributed rh: Lands among his Courtiers, but 
Thurſtan the Abbot, not being able to withſtand the 
Clamours of the Monks, ſought the means to recover 
their Eſtates again. He cou'd think of no properer Me- 
thod, than the procuring the King's Favour by ſome 
conſiderable Picce of Service. To this End, he privatcly 
ſent and offer'd the King, to put him in poſſciſon of 
the Ile of Ely, with all thoſe that were in it, and to pay 
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him a thouſand Marks, on condition the Lands that 
were ſeiz d were reſtor'd to the Monaſtery. This Offer 
was gladly accepted of, and the Abbot pertorm'd his Pro- 
miſe : but Hiſtorians have not acquainted us how he did 
it, However that be, the Male-contents were con- 
ſtrain'd, by the Abbot's Treachery, to ſubmit to the 
King's Mercy. | 
Everard alone eſcap'd, having open'd a way with his 
Sword thro' ſome Guards that defended a certain Pak, 
Of thoſe that were taken in the Iſle, ſome had their Eye: 
put out, or their Hands cut off, others were ſhut upin 
divers Priſons. Among theſe Laſt was Earl Morchar, with 
Egelrick, Biſhop of Durham, who having been ſo hardy 
as to excommunicate the King, was ſent to Abington, 
where he was ſtarv'd to Death. The Monks of E. 
were likewiſe chaſtis'd, tho' they had taken all r. 
care to perform the Articles of Capitulation. When 
they came to pay the Money they had ſtipulated for, up- 
on its wanting only a Groat, they were forc'd to pay 
another thouſand Marks, Neither did they come off ſo: 
The King quarter'd upon them forty Knights, for 
whom they were oblig'd to find all Neceſſaries. 
Whilſt the King was taken up in the Siege of E,. 
Malcolm continued his Ravages in the North, with x 
Barbarity very unworthy a Chriſtian Prince, if it ws 
ſuch, as the Engliſh Hiſtorians have deſcrib'd it. They 
tell us, the Scorch ripp'd up the Bellies of Women with 
Child, cut the Throats of the old Men, and toſs'd young 
Children into the Air to receive them on the Points ol 
their Swords. But in all appearance theſe things have 
been greatly aggravated, as well as the Number of the 
Engliſh Slaves that were carried into Scotland, where 'tis 
ſaid there was not a Houſe but had one. Co/patrick, who 
was then Governor of Northumberland, not being ſtrong 
enough to make head againſt the King of Scotland, made 
an Incurſion into Cumberland, where he reveng'd on the 
Scots the Calamities their Countrymen had brought on 
the Engliſh, This Expedition did but the more ex- 
alperate the King of Scotland, who took Ny 
rom 
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that ¶ com thence to carry on his Ravages the more furiouſly in 1972. 
fer ¶ Vortbamberland. William cou'd not bear theſe Inſults: The king 
Pro- WW But the Affair of Eh ſeeming to him of the greater Impor- Mf 1 
did tance, he was willing to ſee it over. As ſoon as it was end- mig ga \ i 
on- ed, he march'd into Galloway, where however he only fa= 1 
the WW tigued his Army to little Purpoſe. In the mean Time An. Sax. vn 
Malcolm, who was retir'd into Scotland, endeavour'd to 1ngulph. 
rolong the War, in hopes ſome new Troubles, of which 1;,4c4«9. 
le might take the Advantage, wou'd unexpectedly ariſe in Pol. Vi: 2, 
England. The ſame Reaſon oblig'd 1/7//iamz to put an End 
to it as ſoon as poſſible. The readieſt way to do this, he 9 
| thought was to follow the Scots into the Heart of their 8 
| Country, that the Dread of a Battle, which to them might | 
prove fatal, might compel them to ſtrike up a Peace. This , 
| Reſolution ſucceeded as he expected, Malcolm, who was 
unwilling to hazard a Battle in his own Kingdom, having 
| offer'd to accommodate Matters by a Treaty, he was of O- 
pinion, he ought not to be in the leaſt Suſpence whether 
he ſhou'd put an End to a War, which the Circumſtan- 4 Treaty 
ces of his Affairs made him look upon as extremely dange- — 
tous. Beſides he ſeem d ever ſince the Battle of Haſtings, King. 
teſolvd never to run any Risk. This was the Reaſon of 
his not fighting the Danes before, and in all probability he 
acted now upon the ſame Grounds with regard to the Scots. 
Be this as it will, the Bounds of the two Kingdoms were 
ſet out * by the Treaty, and Malcolm did him Homage. 
Some Engliſh Writers * pretend this Homage was done 
for all Scotland; but the Scotch affirm *twas only for Cum- 
berland. And indeed that is moſt likely, ſince there is no 
Probability that Malcolm, who had not receiv'd the leaſt 
Check, ſhou'd ſtoop fo low as to do Homage for his 
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* Heflor Boetins fays, Thatin Memory of this Peace, there was a 
Stone-croſs erected in the Middle of the Mountains of Stanemore in 
Yorkſhire, which we call Rere-cro/:, and the Scots, Rey croſs, that is. 
Rozal-croſs, having the Armsof both Kings eng1aven on the ſevera! 
Sides of it, which was for the tuture to ſerveas a Bougdaty tothe 
two Kingdoms, the Remainders of which Croſs is fti!! to be ſeen. 

*: Hoimnſhed and other modern Authors. Iuguſphus ſays only 
Malcolm did Homage, without telling us for what. 
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whole Kingdom. I am very ſenſible, tis aſſerted thit 
William had a Right to demand it: But this is not a Place 
to enter into this Diſpute, the Diſcuſſion whereof will 
more properly come in elſewhere. 

The good Reception Malcolm gave all the Engliſh Refu- 
gees, drew great Numbers of them into his Dominions, 
where ſome of them procured Settlements which oblig'd 
them to continue there. From Theſe are deriv'd ſeveral 
conſiderable Familics at this Day in Scotland. Some wil 
have it, that the Engliſh brought thither their Language, 
with the Titles of Dake, Earl and Baron; but Buchanar 


| athrms, they were in ule there before that Time. He 


freely owns indeed. that the Eng ſiſh introduc'd into Scot- 
land Luxury, Pride, Wantonncſs, Drunkenneſs and other 
Vices, to which he pretends his Countrymen were Stru— 
Among the chief of the Refugees was 
Earl Coſpatrick, who had been depriv'd of his Government, 
under Pretence of his having a hand in the Death of Cu- 
min, tho* he had after that done the King very ſignal Ser- 
vices. He was ſucceeded by Earl WWalrhoff, the only Ex- 
liſh Lord, for whom Wi/liam had any Kindneſs left. But 
he did not keep long in his good Graces, for which he wis 
N indebted to his Wiſe, who was the King's 
Neice. 

The French having afforded William ſufficient Time to 
ſertle himſelf on the Throne of England, without giving 
him the leaſt Moleſtation, he was in hopes ſince they had 
not taken the Advantage of the late Troubles in England, 
they wou'd be (till lets inclin'd to diſturb him, after his 
having entirely brought his Engliſh Subjects under, But 
on a ſudden Philip's Fealouſy reviving, he cou'd not ſce 
without Regret, the King of England in fo pro'perous 3 
Condition. He blimed himſelt for having been ſo impoli- 
tick as not to aſſiſt the Engliſh Male-contents, and refolv'd 
to make amends tor his Fault by attacking Normanay- 
He did This no doubt in Hopes the Eng iſb wou'd be in- 
duc'd by it to revolt, and by that means detain William in 
England. Whatever his Thoughts were, he ſuddenly in- 
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book. VI. 1. WILLIAM the Conqueror. 283 1 
aded Normandy, without any Declaration of War. Upon 1073: | 1 
News of This, William went over with an Army wholly 
conſiſting of Engliſb, he not having dared to carry his 5 
Normax Troops out of the Kingdom. Beſides, he choſe 4 
ther to expoſe the Eng/iſh than Normans, who were ab- 14 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of his Conqueſt. 1 
With theſe Forces, he retook Mans and all the Province 1 
of Maine, which had lately revolted, the Engliſh taking a . 
Pride in faithfully ſerving him in Normandy, whilſt in 3 
England he treated them with great Rigour. Philip not | . : 
having had the Succeſs he expected, ſoon grew weary of | 


the War, and put an End to it by concluding a Peace | 
with the King of England. 

Quickly after this Treaty Prince Edgar, tir'd with living Eꝗgar 

in a Foreign Country, came to the King and begging his Atheling 
Pardon ſubmitted himſelf to his Will. He met with a fa. Vmits to 
vourable Reception, and had an Allowance given him of a * he King. 
pound of Silver a Day. From that Time he remain'd all 
along in Obedience without giving the King the leaſt 
Unealinels, If he had any occaſion to complain, 'twas 
not ſo much of Milliam as of the Eng'iſh, who after the 
Death of Edward had prefer'd a private Perſon before him, 
Las not Edgar that Milliam had depriv'd of the Crown, 
out Flarold, who in all Appearance, if he had been able to 
keep it, wou'd have left to his Son, without troubling him- 
ſelt about the Rights of the Saxon Prince. On the other 
hand it mult be conteſt, that Edgar had reaſon to be ſatisſied 
with I/illiam's Clemency, who was very willing to receive 
him into Favour, notwithſtanding the Miſtruſt he might 
juſtly entertain upon his Score. 

Whilſt the King was in Normandy, Gregory VII, the The Pepe 
boldeſt and moſt enterpriſing Pope that ever ſat in the Pon- — 
tifical Chair, lent his Nuntio to ſummon him to do him gras 2h 
Homage, pretending that England was a Fict of the Holy Hoved. 
See, He demandcd likewiſe the Arrears of Peter-Pence, Eadm. 
which had not been paid for ſeveral Years. Some will Brady: 
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have it that the Pope's Demand as to the firſt Article was 1 
ant without Grounds, and that it was the Condition, on 
Which 
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which William had obtain'd the Pope's Approbation fo: 
his Conqueſt of England. Others derive the Pope's Son- 
reignty over England from the voluntary Grant of Rome 
cot, or Peter-Heuee made to the, Church of Rome by In 


and Offa Kings 


of Weſſex and Mercia. They pretend 
t was a real Tribute by which they became Feudatories to 
the Holy See. In fine, there are ſome, who throwing up 
this Pretenſion, are content with dating this Sovereignty 
from the Time of Ethebwwlf's Journey to Rome. But 
perhaps altho' William, whilſt he was forming his Enter. 
priſe, had not diſputed the Pope's Claims, yet when he 
found himſelf well fix'd on the Throne, he was quite of 
another Temper. He plainly told the Nuntio, that he held 
his Crown of none but of God and his Sword, and thi 
he wou'd not make it dependent on any Perſon living, 
Nay, he went further: For upon the Nuntio's daring to 
threaten him, he publiſh'd an Edict, wherein he fortad 
all his Subjects to acknowledge any Pope but whom be 
firſt allow'd of, and to recave any Orders from Rom 


Vol. I 


without his Leave. This was to let Gregory ſee, who had 
then a Competitor, how great a Risk he run of being low- 
red in his Turn, if he perſiſted in his Claims. As for 
the Arrears of Peter-Pence, he promis'd to pay what w3 
due, and to be more punctual for the future. This reſo- 
lute An!wer of the King having convinc'd the Pope tha 
William was not a Prince to be ſway'd by ſuperſtitious 
Scruples, much leſs to be aw'd with Threats, he let hu 


Pretenſions drop. 


The King's long Stay in Normandy occaſion'd in Ex- 
Conſpiracy land a freſh Conſpiracy, which was ſo much the more das- 
gerous as the moſt conſiderable of the Norman Lords wer: 


the Contrivers of it. 


Ralph de Guader, a Bretaign, Lal 


of Suffolk, and Roger de Bretevil, Earl of Hereford, ha- 
ving reſolv'd to unite their two Families by the Marriage 
of Ralph with the Daughter of Roger, the King, for Res- 
ſons unknown, put a {top to their Proceedings. The Ears, 
N Wigor. who durſt not compleat the Marriage whilſt the King was 
in England, took the Opportunity of his Abſence to 3c- 
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compliſh their Deſign. They made a ſplendid Feaſt up- 


on this Occaſion, to which were invited ſeveral Perſons 
of Quality, and among the reſt Earl Walrhoff, As they 
knew the King's Temper, they had at the ſame Time 
form'd a Deſign ro depoſe him, perceiving they had no 
other way to avoid the Effects of his Anger. This 
ſeeming to them a good Opportunity to draw their 
Gueſts into their Plot, as ſoon as they ſaw them heated 
with the Wine, they fell a talking of the King, and 
dwelt upon ſuch Subjects as were moſt likely to exaſpe- 
rate them againſt him. They pretended to bemoan the 
Engliſh, who having been all along a free People, were 
now reduc'd to a ſhameful Servitude. As for the Nor- 
mans, they ſtirr'd them up with the Conſideration of the 
King's ſevere Government, who by the exceſſive Impo- 
tions laid on Eſtates, took from them with one Hand 
what he had given them with the other. In fine, per- 
ceiving they were heard with Pleaſure, they openly de- 
clar'd, *twas unworthy Perſons of Honour to be go- 
vern'd by a Baſtard, who had uſurp'd the two Crowns he 
was in Poſſeſſion of. Their Diſcourſes had ſo ſudden an 
Effect upon Men who in their Cups * nothing 
difficult, that, with one Conſent, they reſolv'd to take 
up Arms in order to oppoſe the King's Return. Earl 
Walthoff, warm'd with the Wine as well as the reſt, came 
in to the Plot, without reflecting on the Conſequences. 
But on the Morrow, the Fumes of the Liquor being 
diſpers'd, he conſider'd more deliberately, that he had em- 
bark'd in an Enterprize which, inſtead of freeing the 
Engliſh from Oppreſſion, cou'd not but increaſe their Mi- 
ſery. He foreſaw the Difficulties which wou'd naturally 
obſtruct their Deſign. But ſuppoſing it ſhou'd ſucceed, 
he plainly perceiv'd that Englan Leu not be one Jot the 
better for it, ſince ſhe wou'd become a Prey to ſeveral 
* Tyrants who wou'd accompliſh her Deſtruction. 
oreover he reflected that in Caſe the Conſpiracy ſhou'd 
fall ro the 72 which was very probable, the Venge- 
* wou' \ on his Head as he was an Engliſhman 
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whereas the Foreigners wou'd find ſome Favour with the 
King. He cou'd not likewiſe forbear acknowledging he 
lay under many Obligations to the King, who not only 
had already pardon'd him once before, but alſo had diſtin- 
guiſh'd him by many Favours from his Countrymen. 
Theſe Reflections having wrought iu his Mind a hearty 
Repentance for what he had done, he went to Lanfranc 
and acquainted him with what had paſs'd. He excus'd 
himſelt on account of having drank too much, which 
permitted him not to reflect on what was propos'd to him, 
and intreated him to intercede for his Pardon. The Arch- 
biſhop commended him for repenting of his Fault, and 
advis'd him to repair forthwith to the King and inform him 
of the whole Miticr, He put him in hopes of eaſily ob- 
taining a Pardon for a Crime done with ſo little Preme- 
ditation, in ſuch Circumſtances, and for which he was ſo 
ſoon ſorry, and wrote himſelf to the King in- his Behalf. 
Walthoff taking his Advice, fct out immediately and went 
and threw himſelf at the King's Feet, who receiv'd him ve 
kindly, and pardon'd his Imprudence, after he had been in- 
form'd of all Particulars relating to the Conſpiracy. 


The King was very much alarm'd at this News, and 
relolv'd to go over to England without Delay, that he might 
allay the Trouble his Abſence had occaſion'd there. Burt 
his Preſence was not neceſſary. The Conſpiracy was 
ſtifled almoſt in its very Birth by the Vigilance of the 
Biſhop of Bayeux, the Regent. The two Earls had con- 
certed Meaſures lo ill, that they cou'd not even join the 
Forces each had drawn together. So that Ralph de Gua- 
der found himſelf conſtrain'd to retire to Nerwich Caſtle, 
where he was immediately beſieg'd. As he deſpair'd of 
Pardon in Cale he fell into the King's Hands, he did not 
think fit to ſee the Iſſue of the Siege, but having found the 


Means to eſcape, he fled into Denmark. After his De- 
parture, his Counteſs defended the Caſtle for ſome Time; 


but at length ſurrendred upon Terms. She had liberty gi- 
ven her to follow the Earl her Spouſe, who had already 


procur'd 
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procur'd a powerful Aid from the King of Denmark to 1074. 
ſupport the Revolters. Accordingly, ſoon after a Daniſh 

Fleet appear'd on the Coaſt of England. But the Danes 

not finding the Engliſh inclin'd to take up Arms, forth- 

with ſail'd back again. 


287 


In the mean Time Milliam, being return'd to England, Some of the 
was inform'd there were {till ſome Remains of the Con- Ceira- 
ſpiracy in the Weſtern Counties. To prevent the Fire nd, 
from breaking out into a Flame again, he march'd with all 
ſpeed towards thoſe Parts, and leverely puniſh'd all 
whom he ſuſpected to have had a hand in the Plot. Some 
he order'd to be hang'd, others to have their Feet and 
Hands cut off, or their Eyes put out. They who came 
off the beſt were baniſh'd the Kingdom. The Pardon Hoved. 
he had granted Earl althoff being counted for nothing, —_—_— 
the Earl was apprehended, carried ro Wincheſter, publickly Walkho® 
beheaded, and buricd under the Scaffold. It is ſaid that beheaded. 
his Riches were the principal Occaſion of his Death, the Ingulph. 
King having a longing Deſire to his great Eſtate: Others 
add, that Judith his Wife, did not a little contribute to 
his Ruin, exaſperating the King againſt him by falſe Re- 
ports, that ſhe might be at Liberty to marry elſewhere. 
Be this as it will, the unhappy Fate of this brave Earl was 
univerſally lamented. Every one thought he was too 
ſeverely dealt with for fo ſlight a Crime, tho' he had not 
obtain'd his Pardon. Some time after his Body was re- 
mov d to Croyland- Abbey, where 't was pretended it work*d 
divers Miracles, and accordingly He paſs'd among the 
People for a true Martyr. The Abbot of Creoylana, 
having encourag'd this Belief, was outed of his Mo- 
naſtery, by the King's Order, and Ingulphus, a Monk 
of Montevraud, was put in his Room. This is the ſame 
Ingulphus, who, notwithſtanding his Obligations to i- 
ham, has not fail'd to atteſt, in his Hiſtory of Croyland, 
the Miracles wrought at Walthoff's Tomb. 
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Tho' the Engliſh were not concerned in the late Conſpire- 
ug cy, but on the contrary had refus'd to join the Male- contents, 
%% yet were they for all that no leſs puniſh'd. The King 
dealt with. took it for granted they had privately fomented the Re- 

bellion, and conſequently depriv'd Some of their Eſtates, 
and Others of their Liberty. From this time William ef 
Malmsbury dates the Servitude of the Engliſh. As much 
a Norman as he was, he plainly cnc ſhows, from 
thenceſorward the King had no manner of Regard for 
them. Hence it may be conjectur'd, that this Prince's 
Severity towards the Engliſh was very Great and Uni- 
verſa), ſince this Hiſtorian reckons as a Trifle, all that 


the King had done before with regard to the Spiritual and 
Temperal Lords. 


1075. The Precautions William had taken to root out of 
Willam 


N the Minds of the People all Thoughts of revolting, hav- 
1 ing made him eaſy upon that Score, he went beyond Sez, 
Hoved. to take Vengeance of Ralph de Guader, who was retir'd 
Hunt. to his City of Dol in Bretaign. He was not ſatisfied 

with ſeizing all his Eſtates in England, but was reſolv'd 
to deprive him allo of his Hereditary Poſſeſſions. With 
this view, he went and beſieg'd Dol, which he cou'd not 
however become Maſter of, the Defence of the Beſieged 
having given the King of France time to come to their 
Aſſiſtance. Malliam miſſing his Aim, return'd to Ex- 
land, where during the reſt of that and the following 
Year, nothing remarkable happen'd, except a Council 


held at London, wherein was ſettled the Precedency of 
the Biſhops. 


Reſiege: 
Dol. 


1076. 


1077. The King enjoy'd then a Tranquillity which bid fair 
Robert the to 


obe be of a long Continuance, when an unexpected War 
OS 8 * an End to it. Robert, his eldeſt Son, encourag'd 


gainſfthis by the King of Fraxce, pretended the King his Father 

ought to deliver up Normandy to him, in Purſuance of 
a poſitive Promiſe, which, he ſaid, had been made him to 
that purpole. Upon this Foundation he attempted to 


render 


£44 Her. 
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ender himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Dutchy, and even 1077. 
treated very ill ſuch as refus'd to own him for their So- 

yereign. William, ſurpris d at his Audaciouſneſs, im- Malm, 
mediately drew an Army together wholly made up of 3 
Engliſh, for the Reaſon mention'd heretofore, and paſs'd ** WI. 
over into Normandy to put a Stop to his Son's Proceed- 

ings. Robert deliſted not from his Deſign upon his 

Anival; but vigorouſly oppos'd his Father, who ſaw 

himſelf neceſſitated to carry on the War in Form, find- 

ing in his own Son an Enemy not to be lighted, He 

happen'd one ay to fall into an Ambuſh, where he was 

ſorc d to expoſe his Perſon as much as the meaneſt Officer. 

He diſtinguiſh'd himſelf ſo by his Valour, that Robert, 

who knew him not looking upon him as the moſt formid- 

able among his Enemies, aſſaulted him, wounded him in 

the Arm, and diſmounted him with his Lance. William 

was in great Danger of loſing his Life, if by good For- 

tune, Robert had not known him by ſome mark on his rounds 
Arms. Then the young Prince, ſuddenly alighting, im with- 
nis d him up, and ſet him on his own Horſe, that he might , rough 
eſcape the Danger he was in. In the mean time, the rr Autor 
Fngliſn Troops being roughly handled by the Normans, 

William was oblig'd to retreat in Diſorder. Robert's be- Submits. 
ing ſo very near killing his Father, made ſuch an Impreſ- 

ſion upon his mind, that, to ſhow the Sincerity of his 

Sorrow for it, he ſubmitted himſelf entirely to his Mercy. 

But this generous Act cou'd not regain him the King's Paris. 
Favour, who never after had any Affection for him. 

'Tis even ſaid, that in the firſt Emotions of his Paſſion, Pol. Virg. 
he denounc'd his Curſe againſt him, which all the Sub- Dunelm. 
miſſions of the young Prince cou'd not prevail with him to 

retract, However he gave him a kind Reception enough; 


{ but carried him into England with him, on Pretence to 


1078; 
Sent to 


Scotland. 


lend him at the Head of an Army againſt Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly, the next Year, Robert was commiſhon'd to 
bring the Scots to reaſon who had renew'd the War. 


He 
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He did nothing remarkable in this Expedition, except 
the Founding the Town of Newcaſtle upon Tine, in the bad gral 
ſame Place where the Abbey of Monkceſter ſtood, ſamon Wl", 
for the auſtere Lives of the Monks. This War ended ufferen 


book 


in a Treaty between the two Nations. Lols he 
determi 
The Welſh Before the Army was disbanded, Milliam being defirow 

do Ho- to make himſelf ſome amends for the Charges he had = K 
we hi been at in raiſing it, turn'd his Arms againſt Wales, in 3 : 
order to chaſtiſe the Welſh for ſome Incurſions into hi; I 
Dominions. The Velſh Princes finding they were in n WM" ol 
Condition to withſtand him, voluntarily ſubmitted, and mock 
oblig'd themſelves to pay an annual Tribute to the Crown Ap 
of England. mark | 
35 an 
yu. Tower About this Time William built the famous Tower of 8 Fo 
> Sh 5%. London, the better to ſecure the City in obedience, vom 
| * Whoſe Fidelity he had all along ſuſpected. Some pretend . 8 
this Citadel was founded by Julius Ceſar. But twoud 8 0 

be difficult to prove that Cæſar was ever at London, and _ 

more ſo, that he undertook this Work, of which he M+.*" 

makes no mention in his Commentaries. f 1 

The Kings The Peace with Scotland, and Submiſſion of the , U 
OT, introduc'd a State of Tranquillity, which laſted ſome FF... 
Peace, Years. The King took the Opportunity of this Calm 5 
to put in order the Aſſairs of the Kingdom. Ever ſince WW ds 

his Acceſſion to the Crown, England had been in cx- 1 

treme Conſuſion, by reaſon of divers Alterations as well in hh 

the Government, as in the Laws and Methods of ad- 2 
miniſtring Juſtice. But this Conſuſion was ſtill en- 11 

Malm. creas'd with regard to the Debts of private Perſons. The WW A ö 


Creditors imagin'd that they who had been put in Pol- 
ſeſſion of the Eſtates were to pay the Debts of thote 
that were turn'd out, and accordingly to them did the 
Debtors refer the Creditors for their Money. But the 
New Poſſeſſors refus'd to meddle with Matters that were 
liable to ſo many Frauds, and maintain'd that the *. 

a 
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mon des, the Proceedings at Law among the Normans being 

ende! {ferent from thoſe among the Engliſh, they were at a 
Lols how to go to work, the King not having as yet 
&rermin'd any thing upon that Head, 

ſirou: 


e had If he had made any Regulations, 'twas only with a 
view to his own Advantage, and in ſuch Caſes wherein 


in x > lad granted them the Lands free from all Demands. Be- 


n * us Intereft might be concern d. As for private Perſons, 
in o r does not appear that hitherto he had given himſelf 
n auch Trouble about them. Tis true indeed, they who 
rown Nie made it their Buſineſs to cry up all his Actions, re- 
mark the ſtrict Juſtice that was exercis'd in his Reign, 
an Argument of his Affection for his Subjects. But 
o ius Proof is not fo ſtrong as they imagine, ſince this 


{Strictneſs turn'd no leſs to the King's than to the People's 
tend Adxantage, ſecing the ſuffering Crimes to go unpuniſh'd 
dud nds greatly to the Prejudice of the Supreme Authority. 
and des, Offences, for the moſt Part, being puniſhable 
le ben by pecuntary Fines, all the Profit accrued to the 
ding, Who had depriv'd the Earls, Barons, and Biſhops 
of the Share they enjoy'd under the Saxon Kings. 


However this be, it can't be denied but William's reign- 
ung Paſſion was a greedy Deſire to heap up Riches. He 
iS never weary with inventing the means to gratify his 
coveteous Temper. We have already ſeen how he im- 
poveriſh'd the Engliſh. But in this he acted as much or 
Fiore for the Advantage of the Normans and other Fo- 
teigners, than for his own. He therefore judg'd it reaſon- 
| ole that the Foreigners who were Proprietors of Eſtates 
n England, ſhou'd be liable to the ſame Impoſitions as 
ine Engliſh. But that he might proceed in due Propor- 
non, he had a Mind to know the Value of every pti- 
vate Perſon's Eſtate. To this End, he order'd an exact 
Survey to be taken of the Lands, Goods, and Chattels of 
his Subjects. This Survey contain'd the Number of 
Acres in each Man's Eſtate, what he was wont to pay = 
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Doom's- 
day Book. 
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the Saxon Reigns, and how much he had been tax'd of ly, 
Years ſince the Revolution. Morcover, what Stock each 
had of Horſes, Cattle, Sheep, Cc. How much ready 
Money in his Houſe, what he ow'd, and what was owin 
to him. All this was ſet down in great order in a Book 
call'd Doom's-day Book, that is, The Book of the Day 
Judgment, apparently to denote that the Means of the 
Engliſh were ſifted and examined into in that Book, as the 
Actions of Mankind will be at that Great Day. Thi 
general Regiſter, which ſome term the Great Terror 
England, was put in the Exchequer or King's Treaſury, 
to be conſulted when Occaſion ; that is to ſay, as an Hil. 
torian expreſſes it, when they had a mind to know of 
how ken: more Wooll they might ſtill fleece the Engliſh 
Flocks. The ſtrict Orders the King gave to take thi; 
Survey with all poſſible Exactneſs, were punctually ex- 
ecuted, the Commiſſioners, as well as private Perſons, 
having good reaſon to dread an exemplary Puniſhment, 
in caſe they us'd any Fraud, or were guilty of the leaſt 
Connivance on this Occaſion &. 


We 


This Survey was begun in the 14th and finiſh'd in the 20th 


of his Reign, the King having ſent as Commiſſioners ſome of 


the greateſt Earls and Biſhops, who by the Verdict or Preſentment 
of Juries, or certain Perſons ſworn in every County and Hun- 
dred, noted down the Particulars above mention'd according to 
the Value in the time of King Edward, expreſs'd in Doom's-day 
Book by T. R. E. that is, Tempore Regis Edwardi. As this Survey 
was Chiefly intended to give the King a true Account of his own 
Lands or Demeſnes, and alſo what were held by the Iesants in 
Chief or of the Crown, in every County the King's Name 1s 
firſt ſet down, and then all the great Men in order that held in 
Chief. All Exgland, except Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Nor- 
thumberland, was deſcribed, with Part of Wales, and the Deſcrip- 
tion or Survey written in two Bocks, call'd the Great and Little 
Dooms- day Book, now in the Exchequer. The little Book con- 
tains only Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex. This being the higheſt Re- 


cord in the Kingdom, it was then (and is to this day ) a decifive 


Evidence in any Controverfy in which there may be Occaſion to 
make uſe of it, 
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We may eaſily gueſs, this Survey was not taken pure- 
ly to ſatisfy the King's Curioſity, 
were afterwards laid upon almoſt all the Effects of private 
Perſons, were a clear Evidence, that his Intent was to leave 
the Exoliſh no more than was abſolutely neceflary for 
their Subliſtence. This Monarch, looking upon Eng- 
land as a conquer'd Country, imagin'd he was the 
great Proprietor of all the Lands in the Kingdom, and 
that the Vanquiſh'd were to deem what he was pleas'd 


| to leave them, as a ſignal Favour. According to this 
| Rule, *ris eaſy to fee that his Revenues were to be in Pro- 
portion to the Eſtates of the Exgliſh and to his own Ava- 
| riciouſne!s. Not to enter into a particular Account of the 
| ſeveral Branches of his Revenues, 'twill be ſufficient to 


obſerve, that they amounted annually to four hundred 
thouſand Pounds Sterling, which Sum according to a 
moderate Computation is equal now to five Millions. 
Beſides theſe ſettled Revenues, he nad a great many 
Perquiſites, as Mul&s and Fines, which were very fre- 
quent in thoſe Days. But what is further remarkable 
in this Matter, is, that none of this Money was employ'd 
in paying the Army that was kept on Foot. In the Dif- 
tribution of the Lands taken from the Exgliſh, the King 
had t:keri Care to charge them with the Maintenance 
of his Troops. The new Proprietors were far from refuſing 
to accept of their Eſtates upon that Condition, ſince 
they were indebtcd ſolely to his Liberality for them, 
they not having any Right to them, By this means 
there ſubſiſted without any Manner of Charge to him, 
threeſcore thouſand Men, ready to march upon the fir 

Notice. *Tis not at all ſtrange, that he paſs'd for the 
richeſt Prince in his Time, | AA his Incomes vaſtly ex- 
ceded his Out-goings, he not — uſe but of a 
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After William had thus ſettled his Revenues, he ſought 
the Means to gratify another Paſſion, which bare al. 
moſt as great a Sway over him as the former. I mean 
his Fondneis for Hunting, which caus'd him to commit 
many unjuſt Acts. By which I don't underſtand thoſe 
ſevere Laws he made on that Account, tho' they were 
exceeding rigorous. This does not properly diſtin- 
guiſh him from many other Princes, who look upon 
the Infractions of the Game- Laus, as the moſt Capital 
of Crimes, and more readily pardon the killing of à Man 
than of a Stag. What I ſpeak of was the prodigious 
Deſolation William order'd to be made in Hampſhire, 


the New- by diſpeopling the Country for above thirty Miles in 


Foreſt. 


Paris. 


Compaſs, demoliſhing the Churches and Houſes to make 
a Foreſt for the Habitation of wild Beaſts *. If we m 
believe certain Hiſtorians, he made not the Owners of 
the Lands or Houſes the leaſt Amends. This Tract of 
Land, call'd before Yreve, was afterwards term'd the 
New-Foreſt. Some affirm, that beſides the Diverſion of 
Hunting, William had another Inducement to depopulite 
theſe Parts. They pretend his Aim was to give a free 
Acceſs to the Troops which, in caſe of Neceflity, he 
might ſend for from Normandy. But this Motive, which 
ſeems to be very trifling, was doubtleſs invented by thoſe 
who, having entertain'd a great Idea of this Prince, were 
perſwaded, that he was guided in all his Actions by 
Prudence and Politicks; as if Princes were not as ſubject 


Ordic.Vit. to their Paſſions as other Men. Others having re- 


mark' d, that two of his Sons and one of his Grandſons 
loſt their Lives in this very Foreſt by extraordinary Ac- 
cidents, have concluded from thence, that Heaven took 


Vengeance for the Injuries done to the Proprietors of 
the Lands, 


The 


* There were 36 Pariſh Churches demoliſh'd In this Foreſt 
are now 9 Walls, and to every one a Keeper; Two Rangers, © 
Bow-bearer, and a Lord Warden. On the North-fide of Mal- 
wood Caſtle js the Oak that bud; on Chriſtmas day, and withe!3 
again before Night. Camden. Add. 10 Hamp. 
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The King's great Fondneſs for Normandy was another of 1079. 


his governing Paſſions. Every Thing practis'd there, was, = * 


in his Opinion, the Model of Perfection. Perſwaded of This, Norman- 


he endeavour'd to aboliſh the Saxon Laws, and eſtabliſn the dy. 


Norman in their Room. Perhaps he wou'd have puſh'd this Baker. 
Marter further, had it not been repreſented to him, that 
the Laws of England, bearing the Name of his Benefact- 
or, all the World would look with Horror upon his In- 
gratirude, However he made ſeveral Innovations in the 
Engliſh Laws and the Methods of adminiſtring Juſtice. 
For Inſtance, he wou'd not ſuffer the Biſhops to preſide 
at the. Shire-gemots or County- Courts, but; aſſign'd them 
a Court of their own. His Pretence for ſo doing was that 
Ecclefraſtical Matters might not be intermix'd with the Ci- 


' vil, But the true Motive was becauſe he had a Mind to 


cut oft the Biſhops from their Share of the Fines and 

Mulcts. He erected alſo ſeveral Courts before unknown 

to the Enpliſh, and which were very incommodious to 1080: 
them. They were not only ignorant of the Rules and Ee erefts 
practices of theſe Courts; but as they always attended the Fel Vir 
Prince, the Suitors were oblig'd to follow him wherever Gs 
he went in order to carry on their Actions. Amongſt theſe 

Courts there was one however which became very advan» 

tageous to the People; ſince it was deſign'd to moderate 

the Rigour of the Laws by Equity, I mean the Court of 


Exchequer, which is ſtill in Being. 


William was not ſatisſied with obliging the Engliſh to Heendeas 
try their Cauſes in theſe Courts, but forc'd them further 99475 0 
to make uſe of the Norman Language, and did all he cou'd . 11 5 
to aboliſh the Engliſßh Tongue. With this View it was — 
he erected in all the Cities and Burroughs Schools where Ingulph. 
Norman was taught, and obliged Parents under heavy Pe- 
nalties to ſend their Children thither. 1 have elſewhere 
obſerv'd the Nature of the Norman Language, which was 
very difficult, and hardly to be underſtood by the French 
themſelves, by reaſon of the great Mixture of Daniſh 
with the French, However the King was ſo bent to intro: 
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duce his native Tongue, that he made it his chief Buſinels. 
They who had any Concerns at Court and ſpoke not Vor- 
man, were lookt upon with an evil Eye, as Perſons that kad 
no Complai fance for the King, The moſt effectual 
Mcans he made uſe of to bring the Ezgliſla under a Nece\. 
ſity of learning Norman, was the publiſhing his Laws in 
that Tongue, the Ignorance of which was no ſuſſicient 
Excule Pr them who broke them. Some have accus'd 
him of acting in this Particular from a worſe Motive. 
They pretend, that his Aim was to enſnare the EAgliſe 
by cauſing them to commit Trefpaſſes, which were genc- 
rally puniſh'd by Mui: and Confiſcations for his Bene- 
fir. But ſuppoſing this w cre not ſo, as it muſt be con- 
ſeſs'd it can't be prov'd, his covetous Temper, and the 
Methods he praftis'd to henp up Riches, are but too juſt 
Grounds for ſuch an Acculation. 


1080. 


To return to the Norman Language. There are thoſe 
who affirm that in Spite of all his Pains, William cou'd not 
introduce it into Exg/aud. On the contrary, they main- 
tain, the Normans, by Degrees, learnt to {peak Engliſh, 
their {mall Number being carried away by the Bulk ot the 
Nation. Others, wito are of a contrary Opinion, endea- 
vour to make appear, that the Norman Tongue was eſta- 
bliſn'd upon the Ruins of the Engiiſh, But 'tis a difh- 
cult Matter for either to make good their Aſſertions. 
Thus much is certain, that the Language ſpoken in Ex- 
land after the Conqueſt, was not exactly the fame with 
what was us'd in the Time of the Saxon Kings. Howe- 
ver it can't be ſaid, that the Normans learnt Engliſh, or 

Remarkon the Engliſh, Norman, but rather out of theſe two Lan- 


2 guages was ſorm'd a Third, which was neither one nor 
3 t' other, but partook of Both. Neverthcleſs, all publick 
— Acts were in Norman till Edward the Third's Time. 

ro8r. William's Partiality for the Normans was ſo great, that 
Tho pt Io he cou'd not forbear ſhowing it upon all Occaſions. In- 
ENT gulphus Abbot of Crepland, gives us an Inſtance which 
Normans. deſerves 
Ingulph. 
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ery, then in poſſeſſion of 
Talboys a Norman, who had ſettled there ſome Monks of 
his own Nation. The King, continues the Hiſtorian, ex- 


mining the original Charter or Grant of the Avbey Lands, 


judg'd at firſt that the Demand was right and juſt. But 
Talboys having alleg'd in his Defenſe, that the Monks he 
had lettled on thele Lands were Normans, and heart 

Friends to the King, whereas Thoſe of Croyland were 
Ergliſh; this ſingle Argument was of Force enough to in- 
duce the King to give Sentence in favour of the Norman. 


In doing This, He was biaſs'd by his natural Inclination 


and Intereſt, The Former made him favour his own Na- 
tion, and the Latter carried him to put it out of the 


Power of the Engliſb as far as poſſible to revolt. 


What has hitherto been ſaid of the Oppreſſions of the 
Engliſb, is ſufficient to ſhow, they did not complain with- 
out Cauſe, Perhaps their impatient Behaviour was the 
Occaſion of them. But be that as it will, 'tis certain 
they were reduc'd extremely low, whilſt they beheld the 
Normans enrich'd by their Spoils. A ſingle Inſtance will 
make appear, how much they were pillag'd by thoſe who 
were in greateſt Credit with the King. Odo, Biſhop of 
Bayeux, RuC.brother to William, after an Abode of 15 or 
16 Years in England, thought himſelf rich enough to 
purchaſe the Papacy. With this view he had bought a 


ately Palace at Rome, where he deſign'd to go and reſide, 


and to convey thither all his Treaſures, that he might be 
ready upon the Pope's Death to put his Deſign in Execu- 
tion. In the mean time, as he was willing to conceal his 
Intentions, he took the Opportunity to begin his Jour- 
ney during the King his Brother's Abſence in Normandy, 
and accordingly went to the Iſle of Wight, where his Ships 
hy ready for him. Contrary Winds having prevented 
him from embarking ſo ſoon as he expected, he was forc'd 
to remain lome Time in the Iſle, His Stay there 3 
| $ 


297 
geſerves Notice. He ſays, he appear'd one day before the 1081. 
Council, where the King was | to demand certain 
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duce his native Tongue, that he made it his chief Buſineſs, 
They who had any Concerns at Court and ſpoke not Wor- 
man, were lookt upon with an evil Eye, as Perſons that had 
no Complai ſance for the King, The moſt effectua 
Mcans he made uſe of to bring the Exgliſo under a Nece. 
ſity of learning Norman, was the publiſhing his Laws in 
that Tongue, the Ignorance of which was no ſuſſicient 
Excule Be them who broke them. Some have accuyd 
him of acting in this Particular from a worſe Motive. 
They pretend, that his Aim was to enſnare the Exgliſ) 
by cauſing them to commit Trefpaſſes, which were genc- 
rally puniſh'd by Multis and Coufiſcations for his Bene- 
fir. But ſuppoſing this wore not ſo, as it muſt be con- 
ſeſs'd it can't be prov'd, his covetous "Temper, and the 
Methods he pradtis'd to henp up Riches, are but too juſt 
Grounds for ſuch an Acculation. 


1080. 


To return to the Norman Language. There are thoſe 
who affirm that in Spite of all his Pains, William cou'd not 
introduce it into Ez7/aud. On the contrary, they main- 
tain, the Normans, by Degrees, Icarnt to ſpeak Engliſh, 
their {mall Number being carried away by the Bulk ot the 
Nation. Others, Who are of a contrary Opinion, endea- 
vour to make appear, that the Norman Tongue was eſta- 
bliſh'd upon the Ruins of the Eng/iſh, But *tis a difh- 
cult Matter for either to make good their Aſſertions. 
Thus much is certain, that the Language ſpoken in Ex- 
land after the Conqueſt, was not exactly the fame with 
what was us'd in the Time of the Saxon Kings. Howe- 
ver it can't be ſaid, that the Normans Icarnt Engliſh, or 

Remarkon the Engliſh, Norman, but rather out of theſe two Lan- 


a ag guages was ſorm'd a Third, which was neither one nor 
. r'other, but partook of Both. Neverthclefs, all publick 
Ids Acts were 1n Norman till Edward the Third's Time. 
roBr. William's Partiality for the Normans was ſo great, that 
oy * he cou'd not forbear ſhowing it upon all Occaſions. In- 
for the gulphus, Abbot of Cropland, gives us an Inſtance which 
Normans. _ 1 | deſerves 
ingulph, | 
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ſerves Notice. He ſays, he appear'd one day before the 
Council, Where the King was | gy to demand certain 
Lands belonging to his Mona 

Talboys a Norman, who had ſettled there ſome Monks of 
lis own Nation. The King, continues the Hiſtorian, ex- 
mining the original Charter or Grant of the Abbey Lands, 


do remain ſome Time in the Iſle, His Stay there broke all 


1. WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


ery, then in poſſeſſion of 


1udg'd at firſt that the Demand was right and juſt. But 
Talboys having alleg'd in his Defenſe, that the Monks he 
bad lettled on thele Lands were Normans, and hearty 
Friends to the King, whereas Thoſe of Croyland were 
Engliſy'; this ſingle Argument was of Force enough to in- 
duce the King to give Sentence in favour of the Norman. 
I doing This, He was biaſs'd by his natural Inclination 
nd Intereſt. The Former made him favour his own Na- 
tion, and the Latter carried him to put it out of the 
Power of the Engliſb as far as poſſible to revolt. 


What has hitherto been ſaid of the Oppreſſions of the 
Engliſb, is ſufficient to ſhow, they did not complain with- 


out Cauſe. Perhaps their impatient Behaviour was the 


Occaſion of them. Bur be that as it will, 'tis certain 
they were reduc'd extremely low, whilſt they beheld the 
Normans enrich'd by their Spoils. A ſingle Inſtance will 


| make appear, how much they were pillag'd by thoſe who 

| were in greateſt Credit with the King. 

| Bajzenx, 

| 16 Years in England, thought himſelf rich enough to 

| purchaſe the Papacy. With this view he had bought a 

| ſtately Palace at Rome, where he deſign'd to go and reſide, 

and to convey thither all his Treaſures, that he might be 
ready upon the Pope's Death to put his Deſign in Execu- 
tion, In the mean time, as he was willing to conceal his 
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his Meaſures, William having had Intelligence of his De- 
ſign, came over with all Speed, and ſurpris'd him juſt as he 
was going to fail, He order'd him to be ſeiz'd immediate- 
95 But finding Fear and Reſpect hindred his Officers from 

oing their Duty, he laid hands on him himſelf. In vain 
did the Prelate plead the Privileges of his Order. The 
King told him, he ſeiz'd him not as Biſhop, but as Earl 
of Kent, and commanded him to be put into Priſon. This 
Seizure was quickly follow'd with a Confi ſcation of all 
his Effects to the King's Ule, numberleſs Extortions 
and Rapines having been prov'd upon him. 


Nothing remarkable happening in the reſt of this, and 
the next Year, I ſhall proceed to the Occurrences of the 
Year 1084, in which we meet with the Death of Matil- 
aa, William's Queen, and the King's Preparations againſt 
an Invaſion he was threatned with. The Ezpliſh who had 

refuge in Denmark, had perſwaded Canute King of 
that Country that their Countrymen waited only for an 
Opportunity to throw off the Norman Yoke. This 
ſeeming to him a favourable Junnre, he form'd a Project 
to conquer England, to which Kingdom he had ſome Pre- 
tenſions, which appear'd to him — enough, being 
back'd with Force. With this view he fitted out a Fleet, 
and levied ſome Troops, whoſe Numbers plainly ſhow'd 
he had ſome great Deſign in Hand. Thoſe Preparations 
made William ſomewhat uneaſy ; the Advices from Den- 
»ark, putting it paſt Doubt that this Armament was de- 
ſign d againſt him. As he durſt not confide in the Exgliſb, 
he brought into the Kingdom a numerous Army of Fo- 
reigners, and laid upon his Subjects a Tax of fix Shillings 
upon every Hide of Land, which was three times as much 
as Danegeld us d to be. : 
from his Deiign by the Preparations that were making in 
England, or by ſome other unexpected Affairs, he dropt 
it without making any Attempt. William for his 
Part, disbanded his Army; but the Money that was levi- 
ed for their Pay was not refunded, On the contr 15 


Whether Canute was diverted 
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he impos d a new Tax, on account of the Order of Knight= 1084. 
hood he had a mind to confer on Henry his youngeſt Son. 

The Norman Cuſtom of making the Prince Preſents, 

when he knighted any of his Sons, tended too much to 

the King's Benefit not to be introduc'd into England, 

where it was never practis d before. 


'Twas no difficult Matter for Miliam to lay what Bur- TheState of 
then he pleas'd on his Subjects, ſince he had nothing more England. 
to do than to ſay the Word in order to be obey'd. The * 
Normans took care how they oppos'd his Will, for fear 
of running the Risk of loſing their Eſtates the ſame way 
they came by them, I mean, by a bare Act of his good 
Pleaſure; and the Engliſh were in no Condition to throw 
off the Yoke he had laid on their Necks. There was 
ſcarce a Lord of that Nation, but what was impriſon'd or 
baniſh'd, If there were any who had ſtill preſerv'd their 
Liberty, they were watch'd ſo narrowly, that the leaſt 
Oppoſition, or the leaſt Grounds of Suſpicion, was e- 
nough to ruin them. Edgar Atheling, who ſeem'd the 
molt formidable, depended entirely upon his Penſion 
from the King. Beſides, ſince his voluntary Submiſſion 1085. 
tothe Conqueror, he had forfeited the Hearts and Aﬀecti- Edgar goes 
ons of the Engliſh who look d upon him now with the *: _—_ 
utmoſt Contempt. An Hiſtorian even aſſures us that he 
was in ſome Meaſure ſtupid. For Proof of which he 
alledges, that for a Horſe the King made him a Preſent of, 
he remitted his Penſion, which was given him for his 

Subſiſtance. The ill State of his Affairs, and aal x the 
fear of falling a Sacrifice to the King's Suſpicions, made him 
relolve on going into the Eaſt to bear Arms againſt the 
Infidels. The King having readily given him Leave, he 
{ct out attended with two hundred Knights, who having 
loſt their Eſtates in England, were willing to make their 
Fortune elſewhere. After he had ſpent two Years in the 
Eaſtern Parts, where tis pretended, he ſignaliz'd himſelf 
by many brave Actions, he return'd to England, having 
refus'd the Eſtates and Honours offer'd him by the Em- 
peror of Conftantinople, 
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Edgar's Departure having made William eaſy upon his 
Score, every one imagin'd he wou'd for the future 
turn his Thoughts to Peace, which he had been a Stranger 
to almoſt from his very Birth. Beſides, ne was grown ſo 
corpulent and unwieldy, that a quiet Life feem'd ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him. But he was far from think- 
ing any ſuch Thing. All ona ſudden he fell to making 
extraordinary Preparations, which plainly ſhew'd he had 
ſome great Deſiga in View. And indeed, quickly after, 
he ſets out for Normandy, in order to make fierc2 War 
with France, But Philip prevented the Evil he was 
threatned with, by offering Propoſals, which were follow'd 
by a Truce. William, whole Corpulency was extremely 
troubl:ſome to him, having taken this Opportunity to go 
thro' a Courſe of Phylick, a Jeſt of King Philip's occa- 
ſion'd the Breaking of the Truce. This Prince having 
ask'd one that was come from Roan, Whether the King e 
England as deliver d yet of his great Belly ? William, being 
inform'd of the Matter, ſent him Word, that as ſoon as he 
was up again, he wou'd come and offer in the Church of 
Notre Dame at Paris, ten thouſand Lances by way of Wax- 
lights x. His Words were ſoon follow'd by Deeds; for 
marching in the very hotreſt Time of the Summer, he n- 
vag'd the Yexin in a terrible Manner, and then laid Meg 
to Mantes. He was incens'd to that Degree, that after he 
had taken the City, he reduc'd it to Aſhes, without ſpe 
ring ſo much as the Churches, in one of which two Her- 
mits were burnt, The Warmth of the Seaſon, and the 
great Fire, which he ſtood very near to ſee his Orders 
put in Execution, threw him into a Fever, which inter- 
rupted his Progreſs. This was attended with another Ac- 
cident, no leſs fatal to him. Whilſt he was on the Road 
in his Return to Roan, having a Mind to leap a Ditch on 
Horſe-back, he ſo bruis'd the Rim of bis Belly againſt 
the Pummel of the Saddle, that the Violence of the Blow 


very 


* Alluding to the Cuſtom of Iying-in-women in thoſe Days, w 
exe wont to offerlighted Candles at their Churg/ing, 


: 
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yery much increas d his Fever, After this Accident, not be: 1087. 

ing able ro mount his Horle, he was carried in a Litter to 

Roan, where he grew worſe and worle. As ſoon as he found 

he was near his End, he began ſeriouſly ro look back on all 

the paſt Actions of his Life, and to view them in a different 

Light from what he had hitherto done. He order'd large Gives 

dums to be given to the Poor and to the Churches, particular- * 

3 the rebuilding Thoſe he had burnt at Mantes. He Priſmer q 
at Liberty all the Priſoners, among whom were Aorchar az Liberty, 

and Ulnoth. This Laſt, who was Brother to King Harold, 

had been detain'd in Priſon in Normandy from his Childhood. 

having been given in Hoſtage by Earl Goodwin to Edward 

the Confeſſor. It was a very difficult Matrer to obtain the 


| like Favour for the Biſhop of Bayexx the King's Brother, 
| becauſe he had {worn never to releaſe him. However he 


was prevail'd upon by the Importunities of the Biſhop's 
Friends, His Diſtemper daily increafing, put him out of 
di Hopes of Recovery, and therefore ordering his principal 
Officers to ſtand round his Bed, in Spite of his Weakneſs, 
he made them a long Diſcourſe, wherein he dwelt much 
on the great Reputation he had gain'd by his Warlike 


Actions. Nevertheleſs he cou'd not forbear owning that 92 his 


uſurping 


be had unjuſtly uſurp'd the Crown of ws, gy and WAS ;þ, Crows 
guilty of all the Blood ſpilt upon that Occaſion. He added, England. 


that as he durſt not bequeath a Crown, which of Right 


bclong' d not to him, he left it to God's Diſpoſal: but if 


he cou'd have his Wiſh, William, his ſecond Son, ſhou'd 
wear it after him. In his Mill, which he made juſt before he 


| died, he left the Dutchy of Normandy to his eldeſt Son pol. yi.s- 


Robert, not ſo much out of Affection, as becauſe he fore - Malm. 


| fa great Obſtacles in the Execution of his Mil ſhould he 
do otherwiſe. Henry his Third Son had for his Share an 


Annuity of five thouſand Marks &, with all his Mother's 


| Effets. This was all his Portion. *'Tis faid, the young 


Prince complaining at his being ſo ill provided for, the 
King told him by a Prophetick Spirit, that he ſhould ons 


Titalis ſays, beleft him only 5000 Marks in Money. : 
li Pp Day 
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Day be King of England, and exceed his Brother jn Glory 
and Riches. But one can hardly believe, that God 
ſhou'd communicate himſelf to a Prince ſuch as he wg, 


Tho' the dying King had left his Crown to God'; 
difpoſal, he omitted however nothing that lay in his Pow. 
er to ſecure it to his ſecond Son. He wrote upon that 
Head to Lanfranc a very prethng Letter, which he or- 
der'd his Son Milliam, even before his Death, to carry 
himſelf. No doubt, he thought that Prince wou'd met 
with too ſtrong an Oppoſition in England, in caſe neceſlz- 
ry Meaſures were not taken beforehand, to gain the Con- 

ent of the Normans and Engliſh. Having thus ſettled 
his Temporal Affairs, he cau'd himſelf to be remov'd to 
the Village of Hermentrade, (on the other fide the Seine 
over againſt Roan) that he might be more at Liberty to 
think of his Spiritual Concerns. Here it was this Prince 
ended his Days on the th of September, in the Sixty-firſt 
Year of his Age, after he had reign'd 42 Years in Ner- 
mandy, and 21 in England. If we may believe ſome of 
his Hiſtorians, he expreſs'd on his Death-bed a hearty 
Sorrow for all the Injuries he had done the Engliſh. His 
Body was remov'd to Caen without any Ceremony, and 
depoſited in the Abbey-Charch, which he himſelf had 
founded, and where he had choſen to lye. Robert his 
eldeſt Son, being then in Germany, and Milliam in Em- 
land, his youngeſt Son Henry took care of his Funeral. 
The Corps was but poorly attended for ſo great a Prince, 
his principal Officers having abandon'd him before he 
expir'd, ſome to make their Court to Robert, others to 
William. An extraordinary Adventure render'd the Fu- 
neral of this Monarch very remarkable. Juſt as they 
were going to lay him in his Grave. [ Auſelm Fitz- Ar- 
thur] a Norman Gentleman, ſtands up and forbids the 


| Burial in that Place, claiming the Ground as his Inheri- 


rance, and alledging that the deceas'd had built the Church 
upon it, without paying him for it. Upon which they 
were forc'd to ſtop, according to the Laws of the Coun- 

| | try: 
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try, in order to examine into the Validity of his Pretenſi- 
ons; which proving well grounded, Henry was oblig'd to 
make him Satisfaction, and then the Corps was interr'd, 


Thus liv'd and died William I. ſurnam'd the Baſtard Remarks 
and Conqueror, if this laſt Title may be juſtly attributed 9” 4% pre 


name of 
4 : C - 
that maintain he is juſtly ſtil'd fo, found their Opinion = Sh 


to him, which all Hiſtorians do not agree to. They 


upon his having no manner of Right to the Crown of 
England, as well as upon the Severity of his Government 
which was all along Arbitrary. Others affirm, that his 
Election entirely cancell'd his Right of Conqueſt. The 
uncertainty of this Matter gives occaſion to compare him 
in this reſpect to the Emperor Auguſtus, of whom *tis 
ſaid, he came to the Empire neither by Conqueſt nor U- 
ſurpat ion, nor Inheritance, nor Election; but by a ſtrange 
mixture of all theſe together. But however this be, or 
in what manner ſoever William may be accus'd or juſti- 
fied upon this Score, the kept poſſeſſion of the Throne 
he got into, by ſuch Politick Methods, as are practis'd 
by the moſt able Princes, but which are ſeldom conſonant 
to Juſtice and Equity. 


Hiſtorians have drawn this Prince's Character variouſly, 
according to the different 4 <vh they had a mind to 
place him in. Some viewing 


303 
1087. 


Charafler 
of William 
the Con- 


im only as a Conqueror queror. 


of a great Kingdom, have extoll'd him to the Skies for Malm. 


his Valour and Prudence, and ſlightly paſs'd over the reſt 
of his Actions. Others conſideriug the ſame Conqueſt 
as no better than a downright Uſurpation, and reflecting 
chiefly on the Means he made uſe of to preſerve it, have 
not ſcrupled to repreſent him as a real Tyrant. Tis cer- 
tain, they may be all in the Right, ſince this Monarch 
had a great mixture of good and bad Qualities. He was 
reckon'd one of the wiſeſt Princes of his Time Ever 
vigilant and active, he ſhow'd as great Reſolution in 
executing, as Boldneſs in forming his Deſigns. He ſaw 
Danger ar a diſtance, and generally endeavour'd to prevent 

Vol. II. P p 2 It, 
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it. But when that cou'd not be done, no Man faced i 
wi h greater Intrepidity. On the other Hand, his co. 
veteous Temper, and Partiality for his Countrymen, pur 
138 doing many things, which can hardly be ju. 
tified, 


In his younger Years, he was handſome and very well 
proportion d. He had rather a ſtern and majeſtick, than 
a mild and taking Countenance ; but however, he cou'd 
ſometimes put on ſuch Sweetneſs and Gentlcneſs in his 
Looks, as were hardly to be reſiſted. We may gueſs at 
his great Strength and Vigour from Hiſtorians affuring 
us, none but himſelf cou'd bend his Bow. The fame 
Hiſtorians are very much divided concerning his Chaſti- 
ty. Some tell us, he was very much addicted to Wo- 
men in his Youth : Others fay, his little Inclination 
that way, gave occaſion of calling his Manhood in 
Queſtion, Some affirm, that after he was married, he 
never gave his Queen any cauſe to be Jealous. Others 
aſſure us, he kepr for his Miſtreſs a Clergyman's Daugh- 
ter, whom Aatilda caused to be Ham- ſtring'd. Be 
this as it will, after he was ſcared on the Throne of 
England, tis obſerv'd, Hunting was his ſole Diverſion, 
His Family Affairs were perfectly well regulated, bur 
his Expences were not in proportion to is Greatrels 
and Riches, Nevertheleſs, upon ſolemn O-cafions, he 
lov'd Magnificence, and took a Pleaſure in appearing in 
all his Grandeur, Seldom did he fail of being crown'd 
anew every Ycar, at the three great Feaſts of Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, and Witſontide, which he generally ſpent at Glo- 
refter, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter. During theſe Feſti- 
vals he kept a ſplendid Court, was much more eaſy of 
Acceſs and liberal of his Favours. The Great Men of 
the Kingdom were uſually about him, whilſt theſe So- 
temnities laſted ; but one can hardly be perſwaded 'twas 
in order to hold a Wirtena-Gemot or Parliament, as ſome 
do affirm, And indeed, there is no likelihood, that 
ter he had depriv'd the Engliſh of their gy” - 
| ey 10u'd 
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ſhou'd leave them in poſſeſſion of the greateſt' of their 


privileges. Tis ſtill leſs likely that he wou'd transfer 
this Right over to Foreigners, ſince he was at Liberty 
to grant them the Engl:ſh Eſtates on what Terms he 
leas'd. Now tis certain, that his Temper was ſuch, 
that he wou'd never voluntarily render himſelf depen- 
dant on his own Subjects. However this be, if the 
Saxon Wittena-Gemot ſubſiſted in his Reign, one may at 
leaſt affirm, his Authority was very much curtail'd, and 
its Nature very different from what it had been, 


There are Hiſtorians, who mightily cry up this Pring 
ce's Clemency, on account of his being very often ſatis- 
fed with puniſhing the Engliſh Rebels, by the Confiſca- 
tion of their Eſtates. It can't be denied but what they 
ſay is true, with regard to Perſons of the firſt Rank. 
Indeed, except Earl Walthoff, who was publickly behead- 
ed, and Egehwin, Biſhop of Durham, who was ſtarv'd 
in Priſon, we don't find any of the principal Eugliſb 
Lords put to Death in this Reign, But we can't with 
N extol his Clemency with reſpe& to Perſons of a 
oer Rank. Tis certain, he put great numbers of them 
to Death, caus'd their Eyes to be put out, or the 
Hands and Feet to be cut off of many others, and con- 
demn'd abnndance to perpetual Impriſonment for very 
{mall Crimes. All the Hiſtorians unanimouſly upbraid 
him with the Death of Earl Walthof, as an Action the 
moſt heinous ; ſince he beheaded him for a Crime he 
had already pardon'd. But this Act of Severity was in 
ſome meaſure made amends for by his moderation to- 
wards Prince Edgar, who had furniſh'd him with Pre- 
tences enough to ſacrifice him to his E Perhaps, 
the little Merit of this Prince was the only Motive of 
his Clemency ; ſince William never look'd upon him as 
a very formidable Rival. But after all, I don't think 


we ought to rob him of the Honour due to him upon 
this Score, ſeeing we know not the Grounds of his 
Clemency towards him. How little formidable 242 
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Edgar might be with regard to his Perſonal Qualities, 
yet it can't be denied but that he might be fo on ac. 
count of his Birth. He was the only ſurviving Prince 
of the Royal Family of the Saxon, and as he Fad been 
made a Handle to ſeveral Inſurrections, the King cou'd 
not be entirely ſecure on his Account. 


William had by Matilda Daughter to the Earl of Flay. 
ders, tour Sons and five Daughters. Robert was Duke 
of Normandy. Richard was kill'd by a Stag in the New. 
Foreſt, or, as others ſay, he caught, as he was Huating 
2 Diſtemper of which he died in his Father's Liſe- time. 
William mounted the Throne of England, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Henry his Brother. Cicely, his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter was Abbeſs of the Nunnery of Caen. Conſtance was 
married to Alain Fergeant Duke of Bretaign. Adela was 
Wife to Stephen Earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had a Son 
of the ſame Name, whom we ſhall ſee King of England. 
Margaret, who was promis'd to Harold, died young. 
Alphonſo King of Galicia married the Fifth, whoſe Name 
was Eleanor. She is ſaid to have remain'd a Virgin after 
Marriage, and being entirely devoted to the Service of 
God, to have ſpent her Days in the conſtant Exercile of 
Prayer. 
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Dying, William his Son, was concerting 
in England all neceſſary Meaſures to 
ſecure to himſelf the Crown, in pur- 
ſuance of his Father's Intentions. Diſ- 
patch was fo much the more neceſſary 
on this Occaſion, as he had reaſon to 
fear, that in caſe Robert his Brother cou'd come in Time, 
he wou'd gain the People to his Side. His Buſineſs 
therefore was to ſecure beforehand the Normans to his 
Intereſt, who being in Poſſeſſion of all the Fiefs and all 
the Places in the Kingdom, were properly the Perſons that 
were to bear the greateſt Sway in the enſuing Election. 
However the Engliſh were by no means to be * 
dne Kere ao me - 
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N H ILS T the Conqueror was taken up WILLI- 
Win Normandy with the Thoughts of AM II. 


1087. 
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leaſt joining with Robert's Friends, they might incline the 
Balance to his Side. In the mean time William was be. 
lov'd by neither Party. The Engliſb found him too 
like the King his Father, and the Normans, who knew 
him ſtill better, dreaded his rough Temper. On the o- 
ther hand, Robert had the Right of Primogeniture, to 
plead in his Favour ; whereas William cou'd ſupport his 
Pretenſions, only by che bare deſire his Father had ſhow'd, 
of having him for his Succeſſor. But this bare Indi- 
cation of his Will, without any expreſs Nomination, 
was far from being ſufficient, Nay, in all likelihood 
it wou'd never have had the Effect the dying Kin 
28 to himſelf, if before the News of his Death 
ad reach'd England, Care had not been taken to prepare 
the Minds of the People. Twas with this View, that 
he had ſent over his Son with all Speed, that he might 
in conjunction with Lanfranc and ſome other Lords h- 
bour to bring about his Deſign. Eudo High Treaſurer, 
and Lanfranc Archbiſhop of Canterbury were very ſer- 
viceable to young William on this Occaſion. The firſt 
had ſecur'd Dover, Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſtings and 
ſome other Places on the South Coaſts. Moreover, he 
deliver'd up to him the late King's Treaſures, which 
amounted to ſixty Thouſand Pounds in Money, beſides 
Plate and Jewels of a much greater value. Laxfranc, 
who was both eſteem'd and belov'd by the Engliſh, as 
well as by the Normans, made uſe of all his Credit in 
his Favour, His Pains were crown'd with ſo good 
Succeſs, that in a little Time he gain'd over to his Party, 
the leading Lords of both Nations. Co theſe were ad- 
ded other Means, which ſerv'd to incline the Minds of 
the People to William's Side. It was ſpread abroad a- 
mong the Exgliſh, that this Prince had made a firm Re- 
ſolution to govern in a very different manner from the 
King his Father ; that he would hearken to their juſt 
Complaints, and aboliſh the too rigorous Laws enacted 
ſince the Revolution, particularly the Laws r to 
the Game. In fine, they had Aſſurances given them 2 
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him, that they ſhou'd be reſtor'd in Part to their E- 
fates, and ancient Privileges. On the other hand, the 
Normans were told, that the beſt way to keep what 
they had got, was to confirm the Congueror's Choice; 
that the young Prince, being plac'd on the Throne, 
wou'd be led by his own Intereſt, to ſtand by them, 
ſince his and their Rights wou'd ſtand on the ſame 
Bottom, namely, the Will of the late King. Robert, 
being abſent, had but few Friends to ſollicite his Cauſe. 
The uncertainty People were in, which Side to take at 
his Return, made ſuch as had been inclin'd to favour 
him, afraid to declare their Minds openly. They fore- 
{vw the ill Conſequences of ſuch a Proceeding, in caſe 
he ſhou'd not think fic to ſupport them. Belides, this 
| Party had no one to Head « Bar William had taken 
| care to keep Ulnoth and Marchar in Prifon, notwith- 
ſtanding his Father's Orders to the contrary, for fear 
they ſhou'd put themſelves at the Head of the Engliſh, 
* whom he did not take for his Friends. All the'e Cir- 
| cumſtances manag'd by Lanfrauc and other Adherents 
to Prince Milliam, having concurr'd to pave his way to 
| the Throne, he was crown'd the 27th of September, 
eighteen Days after his Father's Death. 


309 
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Hoved, 


William 


crown'd. 
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This Prince, ſirnam'd Rufus from his being red-hair'd» tis ha- 


| was thirty Years of Age, when he aſcended the Throne, rater. 


Ia all appearance, he was indebted for his good Fortune, 
to Robert's diſobliging the King his Father, who ne- 
ver forgave him for revolting. And indeed, the Voung- 
er had nothing that gave him the Preference to the El- 
der. The only good Quality remarkable in him was 
i his great Courage, which however was hardly to be di- 
ſtinguich'd from a Brutiſh Fierceneſs. He was extremes 
| ly ill-natur'd, which having never been corrected by E- 
ducation, carried him very often to commit Actions un- 
worthy a Prince. Bred up to Arms from his Youth, 
and at a Court where he continually beheld Inſtances of 
{ Severity and abſolute Power, he was a perfect Brute in 
Vor. II. Qq his 
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his Behaviour and Manners. To theſe ill Qualities he 
join'd a great Indifferency for Religion, and his whole 
Conduct ſhow'd he never troubled himſelf about Ho- 
nour or Honeſty. He was as greedy of Money as hi 
Father, but with this difference, the Father heap'd uy 
Money purely for the fake of hoarding, and very un. 
willingly parted with it; whereas the Son lov'd it not 
but to ſquander it away in vain Expences, wherein he 
was ever guided more by Caprice than Reaſon. How. 
ever in the beginning of his Reign, as it was his Intereſt 
to hide his Inclinations, for fear of alarming his Subjz%, 
he put on a Mask for ſome Time. Twas even ob. 
ſerv'd with Pleaſure, that he affected to be guided by 
the Counſels of Lanfranc, who was univerſally eſteemd 
and belov'd. *Twas chiefly the Deference he ſhow'd 
at firſt for this wiſe Counſellor, that made the Engl 
hope for a happy Change in their Fortune, and prevented 
them from giving Ear to the Sollicitations of thoſe who 


wou'd have perlwaded them to eſpouſe the Cauſe of 
Robert. | 


But whilſt the Confidence he plac'd in this Prelxte 
was of Service to him with regard to the Engliſh, it 
occaſion'd ſuch Troubles from another Quarter as ſhook 
him in his Throne. Odo, his Uncle, Biſhop of Bayes, 
who was lately deliver'd out of Priſon, cou'd not bear 
to ice Lanfranc in ſo great Favour. He had harbour d 
in his Breaſt a ſecret Animoſity againſt the Archbiſhop, 
ever ſince his adviſing the King to ſeize him, juſt 4 
he was upon the Point of going for Rome. This pri- 
vate Hatred, join'd to a Deſire of ruling again as h: 
had done formerly, ſet him at work, how to depoſe the 
King and place the Crown on the Head of Robert, who 
was lately return'd to Normandy. He wanted not 9 
Pretence to countenance his Enterprize. Robert's Birth- 
Rig t furniſh'd him with a plauſible one enough. AS 
ſoon as he had reſolv'd upon the Matter, he Top into 


the Plot ſome of the principal Norman Lords. Tas 


neccilary 


. 
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neceſſary for him to begin with them, ſince without 
| their Aid, the Engliſh were able to do nothing, 
This Step being taken, and ſeveral more being gain'd 
over to his Party, 'twas no difficult Matter to per- 
ſwade the Emliſh 

| they were depriv'd, for the moſt Part, of their E- 


to come 1n to their Schemes. As 


ſtares, they were in hopes the Commotions, which 
were going to be rais'd in the Kingdom, by the Diſ- 
ſentions between the two Brothers, wou'd turn to 
their Advantage. In order to confirm both Engliſh 
21 Normans in the Kelſojution they had taken, Odo 
repre ſented to them, that there was no living happily 
r che Government of a capricious and brutiſh 
#i.act, who had neither Religion nor Honeſty ; That 
they had reaſon to dread the worſt, if they gave him 
Time to eftabl:ſh himſelf on the Throne, and there- 
fore, if they delay'd to take proper Meaſures to ſcreen 
them from the Evils that hung over their Heads, it 
wou'd perhaps be too late, when they ſhou'd have a 
Mind to do it. He added, that Juſtice itſelf re- 
quir'd, that the Crown ſhou'd be given to the Firſt- 
Born, to which he bad a very lawtul Right, and of 
which he had not delerv'd to be depriv'd. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations were back'd with Aſſurances of the Up- 
rightneſs and Generofity of Robert. He ſet off his 
mild and gracious Diſpoſition, which put them in hopes 
of enjoying under his Government the Tranquillity, 
they ſo earneſtly wiſh'd for. | 


Whether the Right of Primogeniture had any Weight 
with theſe Lords, or whether Miliam's ill Temper made 
them wiſh for a new Maſter, thay readily clos'd in with 
the Prelate's Notions. Each promis'd to do his utmoſt 
to help forward the Deſign, provided Robert wou'd ex- 
ert himſelf likewiſe, and bring over Succours from Nor- 
mandy. The Norman Lords who were in the Conſpiracy, 
beſtirr'd themſelves ſo heartily, that they quickly gain'd 
over almoſt All Thoſe who had any Intereſt with their 

Vor Il. Qq 2 Country- 
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1088. Countrymen. As ſoon as the Archbiſhop was ſecure of 
the Aſſiſtance of Thoſe of his own Nation, whom he 
judg'd much more capable of ſerving Robert than the Eng- 
liſh, he ſent word to that Prince, that nothing was want- 
ing but his Preſence with a Body of Norman Troops, 
to put him in Poſleſſion of the Crown his Brother had 
unjuſtly uſurped. As this News cou'd not but be very 
8 to the Duke, he was not long retolving upon ſo 
advantageous a Propoſal. But as he had not Money e- 


Robert nough to defray the Expences of fo great an Underta- 
(hay p king, he took up {ome of his Brother /fenry, and mort- 
oney 


| gag'd to him the whole Country of Cotentin for his Secu- 
3 rity. This being done, he ſent his Uncle Word, he 
Brompton wou'd not fail of coming to England with all Expedition, 


and deſir d him to get all Things ready for the Exccution 
of their Deſigns. 


rue Conſti As ſoon as the Norman Lords were certiſyed of Robert's 
rater tale Reſolution, they began to ſtir. The Biſhop of Coaſtance 
%. with Mowbray his Nephew, made them elves Malfers of 
Bath and Barklay Caſtle, and fortified Briſtol in order to 

make it their chief Magazin. Roger Biged in Norfo , 

Hugh Grantmenil in Leiceſterſhire, ſeiz d upon ſeveral Ph- 

ces. Roger de Mongomery, William Biſhop of Durham, 
Bernard of Newarckh, Roger Lacy, Ralph Mortimer ſecur d 
Worceſterſhire. In a word, there was not a Lord among 

the Conſpirators but what fortified himſelf in ſome City. 

Had Robert come over at that Time, in all likelthood he 

wou'd have dethron'd his Brother. But his natural Sloth- 

fulneſs, and the unneceſſary Things he had laid out his 

Money upon, made him loſe ſo good an Opportunity. 

On the contrary, William, who was of a quite different 

Temper omitted nothing to ſtifle rhe Conſpiracy, whilſt 

Lanfranc his Brother's Indolence afforded him Time. The moſt eſ- 
daes the {eftual Means, he made uſe of, was the gaining the En- 
gerte, Lliſo to his Side, in which Lanfranc's Intereſt was ve- 
2 ry ſerviceable to him. This Prelate, who in the late 
Reign, had carried it very fair with the Engliſb, want 

| ; | 115 
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his Credit with them, to induce them to ſtand by the King 1088. Wl 
at this Junfture, By his Soflicitations and Pains, he ' 419 
brought back to their Duty ſuch as had already a hand in 
the Confpracy, and pe<rlwad:d the Reſt ro continue firm 
to the King. So that, in a very little Time, Wil. The King 
liam was enabled 16 ſend our a Fleet, whilſt with attacks 48 
an Ar.ny ot Fug men, he march'd againſt Odo "agg Oe \+ 5 
his Cache, „ om te juſtly look'd upon as the Od. vital. 0 
Ning der ot rhe Rebck. The Prelate had fortify- 
(% un eit em Kent, where he had made himſelf Maſt. 
er of Koc heſter ani Pevenſty., As ſoon as he was in- 


2 
— « * - 
— — * 


forn”d of the King's Approach, he ſhut himſelf up in al 
Proenley, Where he was in Hopes he ſhou'd be able v0 
to gold out, *till ſuch Time as the Duke of Nor- 4% 
mandy \tould come to his Alliſtance. But as he was "ih 


ror. hot than covragious, and had for want of Fore- 
ſient even negl-cted to provide things neceſſary for his 
Ditence, rhe Caſtle was taken in a few Days by the 
tur mus Afſaults of the King. Odo cou'd obtain his 
Pardon upon no other Terms but the getting Rocheſter 
to 1wrendcr, where the chief of the Norman Lords had 
{tut rhemlelves up, under the Command of Ex/tace Earl 
of Bylloign, To this Purpoſe he was conducted to the 4 
Gates of Rocheſter, where he made as if he was willing "4 
the Governor ſhou'd deliver up the City. But Euſtace 
ob erving by his Locks, that he did not fpeak from 
the bottom of his Heart, detain'd him Priſoner, and 
io furniſh'd him with a plauſible Excuſe for the Breach 
of his Promiie. 
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William, being out of hopes of becoming Maſter of Ee beſſege- 
Rocheſter by the Means of Odo, found himſelf ob- Rochelter, 
lig'd to lay Siege to it. He was fix Weeks before Hurting. 
the Town without making any Progreſs, the Beſieg'd 
ſtil] making ſo brave a Defence, that he already began 
to deſpair of Succeſs. But at length a contagious Diſtem- 
per, which daily ſwept off Numbers of them, con- 
ſtrain'd them to come to a Capitulation. *T was 90 
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eaſy Matter to agree upon the Terms, At length, 
after a great many Debates, the King granting them 
the Liberty to march off with their Horſe, 
without any Hopes of ever enjoying their E. 
ſtates and Places again. The Biſhop of Bay- 
eux, being by this Means reduc'd to 2 low 
Ebb, retir'd to the Duke of Normandy, who 
committed to him the Adminiſtration of the 
Affairs of the Dutchy, The Siege of Kocheſt- 
er had furniſh'd the Duke with a good Op- 
portunity to make a Diverfion in ſome other 
Part of the Kingdom. But, by an inexcufable Neg- 
lect, he loſt the Advantage of ſo favourable 2 
Inſtead of going himſelf into England, 
with Forces proportionable to the Greatnets of 
his Enterpriſe, he contented himſelf with ſend- 
5 ſingle Ship with ſome Soldiers, 
who were all taken and drown'd. 


William, being Maſter of Rocheſter, he march'd 
his Army towards Durham, to chaſtiſe the Bi- 
ſhop, who was one of the Rebels. As the 


andbaniſh. Garrifon at that Place was of no Strength, the 


es him. 


City was quickly oblig'd to ſurrender, and the 
Biſhop with all that had taken Arms againit the by 
were baniſh'd. Thus this Conſpiracy, which 
ſeem'd to have ſo dangerous an Aſpect, was cruſh'd 
by the Vigour and. good Conduct of William, 
who equally made uſe of Prudence and Force to 
bring the Rebels to Reaſon, He not only had 
ain'd over, by his Addreſs, Montgommery, but 
alſo ſeveral other Norman Lords, whole Defecti- 
on gave a great Blow to Robert's Party. By 
his ſecret Emiſſaries, he had made them ſenſi- 
ble, that they were mightily in the wrong to 
act againſt him: That ſeeing they held their 
Eſtates by Virtue of no other Right, but what 
he had acquird the Crown by, it was mant- 


tcſtly 


F/ Sins A Es. 
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nifeſtly their Intereſt to ſtand by him. On the 1088. 
other Hand, he gave an Inſtance of the greateſt 
Prudence in beginning with his Uncle's Deſtruction, 

who was the Author of the Conſpiracy. But his 
Succeſs on this Occaſion was chiefly owing to his 
Expedition. 


As the ag, 7 had ſhow'd themſelves ready to aſ- Williarr, 
ſiſt him in his Neceſſity, they expected to be re- 9/preſſes 
warded in proportion to their Services. But 'twas — ** 
not long before they perceiv'd, they flatter'd them- oved. 
ſelves with vain Hopes. Whilſt he ſtood in need of Fadm. 
their Aſſiſtance, he gave them fair Words: but as Malm. 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf well ſettled in the Throne, 

he forgot his Promiſes. He even began to oppreſs 

them with ſeveral Impoſitions: in which he ſhow'd 

ſtill leſs Moderation than the late King. He was gent- 

ly admoniſh'd of theſe Proceedings by Lanfrauc, Lanfrane 
who cou'd not forbear putting him in Mind of admonihes 
what he had promis d. How careful ſoever this 5” gown 
Prelate might be to make uſe of the moſt re- 9 rent 
ſpectful Terms, William was extremely offended, and dies. 
and ask'd him in an angry Tone and with 
an Oath, Whether he thought it poſſible for a 
King to keep all his Promiſes? From thence- 
forward the Archbiſhop was quite out of Fa- 
vour, neither did the King afford him one 
kind Look. But his Diſgrace was of no long 
Continuance. He died quickly after, lamented 
by both Nations, as one of the moſt wor- 
thy Prelates, that had been promoted to the See 
of Canterbury, ever ſince the Couverfion of the 
Saxons, ; 
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Whilſt Lanfranc was alive and at Court, the Preſcnce Tyrannical 
of ſo venerable a Man was ſome Check to the King's“ Wu: 
vicious Inclinations. But as ſoon as he was 11d of this Kee x 
Prelate, who had an Awe over him, he threw off all 

| = Reſtraint, 
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Reſtraint. More efpecially he gave a looſe to his Na- 
tural Deſire of herpiag up Monty in order to fquan- 
der it away again 1n a vain and extravagant Manner, 
Avaricious without Frugaliry, Covetous and prodigal 
at the ſame time, continually ſ-raping up Money with- 
out ever filling his Coffers, he was always in Want, and 
under a Neceſſity of inventing perpetually new Ways 
and Means of raiſing Money. One of his Methods, 
never before pra tio d in England, was to ſeize upon the 
vacant Benefices. He was not ſatisfied with having the 
Fir|t- Fruits, but appropriated the whole Profits . 
ſelf for ſeveral Years together without filling them. 
And after he had carried off every thing that was con- 
vertible into Money, he fold them fo pill'd to ſuch as 
bid Higheſt, without troubling himſelf about their Me- 
rit or Capacity. As ſoon as the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury was Vacant by Lanfranc's Death, he ſciz'd 
upon the Temporalities, and kept them in his hands four 
Years. He did the ſame with the Biſhoprick of Lincoln, 
and all others that became Yoid in his Reign. They 
Who have written the Life of this Prince, being moſt 
of them Monꝭs or Eccleſraſticks, have bitterly inveigh'd 
againſt him on this Score. They to frequently inſiſt on 
this Head, that there is no room to doubt but that it 
was one of the principal Motives, which induc'd them 
to blacken his Reputation to the utmoſt of their Power. 
However this bz, his Proceedings occaſion'd loud Cha- 
mours among the Clergy ; but the King never minded 
them at all. Twas in vain that they carried their Com- 
plaints to the Pope. The Court of Rome as Marters 
then ſtood there, durſt not intermeddle in this Affair. 
The Church was rent by a Schiſm, wherein England was 
not as yet engag'd. Beſides Urban II, ta whom the 
Engliſh Clergy made Application, was then taken up 
with projecting the Recovery of the Holy-Land, in 
which Enterpriſe he had form'd a Deſign of engaging all 
the Princes of Chriſtendom, It was not poſſible 8 

or 


Book VI. 2. WILLIAM. Il 
ſor the Pope, nor conſiſtent with his Intereſt to fall 
upon Valliam at ſuch a Juncture. 


This Monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
poſſeſſion of a Crown, which he had no juſt Grounds 
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1090, 
William 


as a De. 


ever to expect. This ſingle Conſideration no doubt Sew apow 


ſhou'd have induc'd him to behave ſo towards Robert 


Normans 


his Brother, as might have contributed to the mak- dy, 


ing him ſit down caſy under the Injury he had done 
him. But neither Duty nor Brotherly Affection cou'd 
weigh down in his Mind the Deſire of becoming Maſter 
of all his Father's Dominions. He no ſooner ſaw him- 
ſelf {ertled in the Throne of England but he form'd a 
Deſign to conquer Normandy. Perhaps to his greedy 
Temper was added the Deſire of being reveng'd for 
the Duke his Brother's Attempt to dethrone him. Be 
this as it will, after he had made extraordinary Prepara- 
tions, the Deſign of which Robert never ſuſpected, he 
went and made a Deſcent in Normandy, He quickly 
became Maſter of St Yaleri, Albemarle and ſome other 
Places, whilſt Robert was unprovided to oppoſe this 
Invaſion. 


The Neceſſity the Duke was in of applying to a 
Foreign Power, ohlig'd him, to implore the Protect ion 
of the King of France, who came in Perion to his 
Aſſiſtance. But he was not much the better for theſe 
Succours. William who underſtood how to make uſe 
of Cunning as well as Force, found the Means to make 
Philip his Friend, who retir'd without doing any thing, 
lexving Robert expos'd, as before, to the Inſults of his 
Brother. By the King of Fraxce's Retreat, the Duke's 
Affairs were in a worſe Condition than ever, for hav- 
ing depended upon his Aid, he had taken no other 
Meaſures. William took from him ſeveral other Places, 
and brib'd ſome of the Burghers of Roar, who pro- 
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mis'd to deliver up the Metropolis of Normandy into 
his Hands. 


In the mean time, Robert was in great Straits. Hy 
had nothing to depend upon, but the Aſſiſtance of Lem 
his youngeſt Brother: but he had ſcarce any reaton b 
expect any Favour from Him. Henry was cxalperated 
againſt the Duke for having taken Poſſeſſion of Coentiy 
without having paid him his Debt, and was preparin 
to do himſelf Juſtice by Force of Arms. Nevertheleß 
upon Robert's promiſing to make him Satisfaction. 2 
ſoon as the War was over, he dropt his Deſign and even 
eſpous'd his Cauſe. His Aſſiſtance came very ſeaſon- 
ably, to extricate the Duke out of the Danger he was in, 
Henry having been inform'd of the Plot that was con- 
triving at Roay, enter'd the City on a ſudden, and ſeiſin 
Conon, the Chief of the Conſpirators, he threw him head. 
long from a Tower. By this bold ſtroke, he quaſh'd the 
Conſpiracy, which had it 1ucceeded, wou'd have oc- 
caſton'd to Robert the Loſs of his Capital, and, in all pro- 
bability, of his whole Dominions. 


The Union of the two Brothers and the ill Success 
of the Plot at Roar, put a ſtop to William's Progrels, who 
quickly after was oblig 0 to ſtrike up a Peace with the 
Duke. The Articles of the Treaty were, that Robert 
ſhou'd deliver up to the King the Country of Eu and 
Towns of Feſcamp and Cherburgh, with all the Places he 


was in poſſeilion of on the Coaſt of Normandy. William F- 
for his Part, oblig'd himlclf to aſſiſt him in reducing to 


Obedience the Province of Maine which had revolted, 


to reſtore to the Normans all their confiſcated Eſtates in | 


England, and to grant ſome certain Fiefs to his Brother 
in the ſame Kingdom. Laſtly, *twas agreed, that if ei- 
ther of the two Brothers died without Heirs, the Sur- 
vivor ſhou'd ſucceed to all his Dominions. This Treaty 
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one of their Horſes. He nimbly vaulte 
and then addreſſing himſelf to him that had diſmounted 
bim, Come, ſaid he to him, then 
14 * the future, and ſhalt enjoy the Reward of thy 
Falour. 
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was ſolemnly ſworn to by twelve Barons on each fide, 
and the Brothers ſeem'd thoroughly reconcil'd. 


319 
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But if theſe two Princes were pleas'd with what had Henry 


been done, their younger Brother was not ſo. He /cizes upon 


St. Micha- 
but he found el's Mount. 


was not only left out in this Treaty, 


that Robert was not at all diſpos'd to keep his word with Malm. 


him. Incens'd at this Treatment, he thought it lawful 
to right himſelf by ſome other Means, and on a ſudden 
ſurpris'd St. Michael's Mount. This unexpected Blow 


ſtartled Robert, who being unwilling to leave a Place of 


that Importance in the hands of his Brother, defir'd 
Mailliam's Aſſiſtance to retake it. Tho' William had no 
manner of Concern in this Affair, he readily join'd Ro- 
bert in beſieging or rather blocking up this Place ſituated 
ona Rock, which the Sea by flowing round it twice a Day 
renders inacceſſible. 


Whilſt the two Brothers lay before St Michael's An Ad- 
Mount, it happen'd that Milliam, as he was riding alone 7 of 
1aAIMN s- 


nyghton 


at ſome diſtance from the Camp, ſaw two Horſemen ; 
coming from the Mount. As he was naturally of an 
impetuous Temper, he rid up to them in order to try 
to take one of them Priſoner, that he might be inform'd 
of the State of the Place. The Soldiers, finding they 
had to deal with a ſingle Perſon only, defended them- 
ſelves, and at the firſt Encounter kfll'd his Horſe under 
him, which fell upon him in ſuch a manner as he cou'd 
not get up. This Accident wou'd have coſt him his 


Life, if the Moment one of the Soldiers was going to 


kill him, he had not cried out, Hold, Raſcal, I am the 
King of England. Upon which, they were ſtruck with 
Fear and Reſpect and having help'd him aps they gave him 

into the Saddle, 


ſhalt be my Soldier 
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Tho' the Siege went but ſlowly on, Henry was driven 
to great Straits for Want of Water. However 3 
he was acquainted with Robert's good Nature, h. 
did not deſpair of ſome Relief from thence, by repre. 
ſcaring to him, that it wou'd be more glorious to 5 
due him by Arms, than by Thirſt, Robert, who was nz. 
curally Generous, ſent him immediately, a Tun of Wine, 
and permitted him to fetch as much Water as he ſtogg 
in need of. William having upbraided him as guilty of 
Folly in acting thus, What, replicd he, #s the Quarrel be. 
teen as and our Brother of that Importance, that ur 
ſhou d deſire he ſbou d die with Thirſt% We may haw 
Occaſion for a Brother hereafter : but where ſhall vt 
find another when we have deſtroy d This? But William, 
not at all pleas'd with this generous Act, which to 
him ſeem'd very ill-tim'd, quitted the Siege and re- 
turn'd to England. However Robert perſiſted, not- 
withſtanding all Difficulties, to carry on the Siege, 
*tiſl he brought his. Brother to ſurrender upon Terms. 
Henry having Liberty to go where he pleas'd, wan- 
dred up and down for ſome time without any fix'd 
Abode, attended only by a Chaplain and three or four 
Domeſticks. 


About the ſame Time, Robert baniſh'd Edgar Athel- 
ing out of Normandy, and William forbid him ever 
returning into England. The Cauſe of his Dil- 
race is unknown; tis only faid he retir'd into Sca- 


Land, his only Refuge in his Misfortunes, | 


Whilſt Milliam was taken up in Nermandy, Alal- 
colm Macmoir, King of Scotland, had taken the Ad- 
vantage of his Abſence, to make an Incurſion into 
Northumberland, from whence he had carried off 
a great Booty. The MNorthern. People were ver) 
much diſguſted at the King's ſtaying beyond Sea, 
ar a time his Frontiers were plundering by To- 
rcigners, Their Complaints having haſten'd ae, 

| 2 


* 
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ven he was no ſooner arrived, but he made great Preparations in i091. op 
order to be revenged of the King of Scotland. But fear- Mp 
he ing Robert his Brother, who had taken St. Michael's Mount, 4 
ra * would take the Advantage of his Abſence and ſeize upon We. 
ub. his Caſtles in Normandy, he deſired him to come and join # 
Na- him. He pretended that his Valour and Experience was 1% 
ine, abſolutely neceſſary to put an honourable End to the War. . 
00d But to engage him by a more powerful Motive, he pro- MH „ 
' of miſed as ſoon as the Affair was over, he would punctually 424 Ro- 1 
be. perform his Part of their late Treaty. Kobert being pre- bert march 9 
we viailed upon by this Promiſe, and the good Opinion the cr ata Th 
ave King his Brother ſeemed to have of him, came ſpeedily o- 1 85 9 
2 ver into England and accompanied him to Scotland. x 
m, The Succeſs of the War did not anſwer William's Pre- 75 i 1 
to parations. The greateſt Part of the Fleet he had fitted $,cce/;. 1 


fe- out to annoy the Coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by a Bromp- 
Storm. His Army ſuffered no leſs in marching over the On. 
Moraſſes and Mountains. The want of Proviſions in thoſe 
almoſt deſolate Places he was got into, and the Roads be- 
come impaſſable by reaſon of the bad Weather, made him 
viſibly loſe ſo many of his Men, that he often repented 
him of this Expedition, He would have been very hard 
put to it, by theſe Accidents, had not Malcolm been ap- 
prehenſive that this War, which had drawn the Enemy 
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el. | into his Country might in the End be, attended with ill 

ex | Conſequences. And therefore chooſing rather to oblige 4 peace 
I Milliam to leave Scotland by fair Means, than venture to # made. 
+ | drive him thence by Force, he ſent him Propoſals, which, Hoved. 


being gladly accepted of, were quickly followed by a 
Treaty of Peace. The Conditions were, that Malcolm 
= | ſhould pay William the ſame Homage his Father had done: 
That twelve Manors, he had been in poſſeſſion of in Eng- 
to |} und before the Rupture ſhould be reſtored to him, and that 


2 
8 
oo Ae" 


ft fs Hallam ſhould pay him yearly twelve Marks for all his other 

y Claims. Prince Edgar, who had been employed in this Edgar re- 
a, Negotiation, having behaved to the Satisfaction of both #ored to 

o- Parties, Wiliam and Robert received him into Favour, and abt f 

n, gave him leave to return into Fugland. The Duke of ton. 

une WMormandy was in hopes, that the War being over, the Hove 


Vor. 11. 8 { | King 
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King his Brother would in gocd earneſt think of ſatisſy- 
ing him. Bur perceiving at length he endeavoured only 
to amuſe him, he returned Home in great Anger, taking 
Prince Edgar along with him. 

Whilſt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitz.- Hamon, 
Gentleman of che Bed-chamber, conquered Glamorgan. 
Teſtyn, Lord of Gla- 
morgan, againſt Rees King of Wales, on certain Terms, 
which the Helſß Lord refuſed to ſtand to, after the War 
was ended. This Breach of Faith having put Fitz- Ha- 
mon upon reſolving to right himſelf by Arms, he drew his 
Friends together, attacked Rees, flew him in the Fight, and 
ſeized upon his Country. Twelve Knights, who had ac- 
companied him in this Expedition, were rewarded, each 
of them, with a Manor, which they and their Poſterity 
enjoyed *. 

The next year, Prince Henry took by ſurprize Dom- 
front, a (mall Town in Maine, where he retired in Expec- 
tation of ſome better Fortune. 

The frequent Irruptions of the Scots into the Northern 
Parts of England, having convinced the King of the neceſ- 
{iry of ſtopping their Progreſs by a ſtrong Barrier, he or- 
dered the City of Carliſle upon the Tine to be rebuilt, This 
City, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and for 
200 years together, lain in Ruins, was pcopled again, and 
endowed with great Privileges which it enjoys to this 
Day Y:. The Epiſcopal See of Dorcheſter was removed to 
Lincoln and that of Wells to Bath about this Time, with 
the King's Conſent, which was not obtained but by 2 
round Sum of Money. 


This 


* There is aBook written on this Subject by Sir EdwardStradling, 
or Sir Edward Manſel (for 'tis aſcribed to both) wherein you have 
ihe Names of the twelve Knights, among whom were, Richard 
Granvil, Pain furbevil, Oliver St. John, Robert de St. Quintin, Wil- 


liam stradling. Names ſtill in being. See Camden. Glamorganſbire: 


* Carliſle, (ihe Luguballum or Luguballia or Lugu vallium 0: 
the Britains and Romans, and the Luel of the Saxons) ftands near 
the Confluence of the Rivers Eden, Peterill, and Caude, and not on 
the Time The Colony fent hither by William Ruſus, of Husband- 


men, are by all Records ſaid to be the Fitſt that tilled the Lands 
TAICICADUY:S, | 
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This Monarch was become ſo Abſolute, that he mer 
with no Oppoſition to his Will. Taxes and Impoſitions 


He falls 
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were renewed every Day on divers Pretences. Nothing Dunelm. | 


happened but what the King made a Handle to levy Money 
upon the Cities, Burroughs, private Perſons, without 
ſhowing any more Favour to the Normans than to the 
Engliſh. None daring to make a Stand againſt theſe Op- 
preſſions, the People waited for no other Remedy to their 
Evils, but the Death of the King, which they heartily 
prayed for in private. A Diſtemper, which ſciz'd him at 
Glouceſter, put them in hopes their Prayers were going to 
be heard. He himſelf thought he had not long to live. 


The Approach of Death, which to him ſeemed certain, Shows 


and the Exhortations of the Biſhops that were about him, 


Signs of Re- 
pentance. 


ſet him upon reflecting on his paſt Life, which was fol- Eadmer. 


lowed by ſome Signs of Sorrow and Repentance. He ap- 
peared firmly reſolved to correct the Miſmanagements in the 
Government, if it pleaſed God to reſtore him to his Health. 
The Biſhopstaking the Advantage of theſe good Motions, 
admoniſhed him to fill the vacant Benefices. They re- 
preſented ro him what great Obſtacles he laid in the 
way of his Salvation, by opplying the Church's Re- 
venues to Uſes contrary to what they were deſigned 
for. The Condition he was in, made him readily 
comply with whatever they deſired of him. He nomina- 
ted Robert Bloet, one of his Counſellors, to the Biſhoprick 
of Lincoln, and pitched upon for Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
5, Anſelm Abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was then at 


Makes Ans 
eim, 
Archbiſe 


the Exghſh Court. *T was with great Difficulty that Aa- , Can. 
ſelm was prevailed upon to accept of this Dignity. He te bury. 
was a zealous Aſſertor of the Rights of the Church, and as Hunting. 


he knew William was not over-ſcrupulous in theſe Mat- 


vnygh- 


ton. 


ters, he dreaded the taking upon him a Burden, which to gromp- 
him ſeemed too weighty in ſuch a Reign. However the ton. 
Perſwaſions of the Biſhops, and {e7:;1p Repentance of Brady. 


the King, brought him at length to Cen bance. Before 
he was conſecrated, he requeſted the Ning, chat he wou'd 
be pleaſed to reſtore to the CH of Canterbury all 
that belonged to it in Lavfranc's Time; Aich was po- 
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ſitively promifed him. In the mean time, William finding 
he was out of Danger, and perceiving he daily gathered 
Strength, he put off Matters, in order to avoid the Re. 
ſtoring the Church-Lands. Ar length, as the Archbiſhop 
preſſed him continually upon this Score, he frankly de- 
clared his Intent was, that they to whom he Fad granted the 
faid Lands ſhould enjoy them, they and their Poſterity, 
He even told the Archbiſhop, he expected his Concur- 
rence. But Anſelm would never be brought to this Com- 
pliance, which he looked uponas a downright Prevaricati- 
on. This gave Riſe to the great Conteſt between the 
King and him, which occaſion'd a great deal of Trouble 
to both of them. 

In the mean Time, William, whoſe Repentance pro- 
ceeded entirely from the Fear of Death, finding himfelf 
perfectly recovered, forgot all his Promiſes, and fell to his 
old Courſe again. The Priſoners he had commanded to 
be freed, were, by his Order, more cloſely confined, and 
thoſe that had been ſet at Liberty, were again thrown in- 
to Priſon, 
their Heads 2s high as ever. The Adminiſtration of [ut- 
tice was in the Hands of ſuch as took more Care to inrich 
themſelves, than Diſcharge the Duties of their reſpective 
Poſts : All were Poor, but thoſe who had the fingering 
of the publick Money. There was a neceſſity of facrifi- 
ſing Honour and Conſcience, in order to be in Favour at 
Court. None but formers met with any Incouragement. 
Theſe diſorderly Doings put many honeſt Men upon re- 
ſolving to quit the Kingdom and ſeck elſewhere that Tran- 
quillity * could not find in their native Country. 
But even the Liberty of doing This, which they ima- 
gined they could not be abridged of, was taken from them 
by an Edict, whereby all Perſons were forbid to go out 
of the Kingdom without the King's Leave. 

Whilſt England was in this wretched Condition, Mal- 
colm King of Scotland, came to Glouceſter, according to an 


%% % Agreement he had made wich Milliam, to ſettle ſome Mat- 
Glouceſter, 


ters, which had been left undetermined in the late Treaty. 
As ſoon as the King had Notice of his Arrival, he ſent 


2 hug 


Extortion, Injuſtice, and Rapine lifted up 
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him word, that he expected, in the firſt Place, he ſhould 1093. 
do him Homage. Malcolm replied, he was ready to do it Brompt. 
on the Frontiers of the two Kingdoms, according to Cuſ- 22 
tom. William not ſatisfied with this Anſwer, let him know < 8 
further that he would have it done in Glouceſter, it not be- Fl. Wig. 
ing the Yaſſal's Place to appoint where he was to do his 

Homage. Malcolm, looking upon This as a Pretence Returns 
made uſe of by the King to affront him, returned Home e and 
without ſeeing him, enraged at the haughty Treatment he on 
had met with. He was no ſooner in Scotland, but he be- berland. 
gan his Revenge by invading Northumberland, This was Dunelm. 


the fifth time he had ravaged that Country, revenging on Brompton 


325 


the innocent Subjects the Wrongs he pretended to have re- 
ceived from the Sovereign. Robert de Mowbray was then 
Governour of the Northern Parts, He was a Perſon of 
great Courage and ConduR, and finding the King's For- 
ces were at too great a Diſtance, he underrook to put a ſud- 
den Stop to the Calamities his Government lay under. 
He drew together a Body of Troops with ſuch Expediti- 
on, that he fell on the Scors at a Time they thought them- 
ſelves moſt ſecure. This unexpected Attack having 
thrown the Scots into Diſorder and Confuſion, they gave 
Ground without making ſcarce any Reſiſtance at all. Mal- 
colm and Edward his eldeſt Son, were at their Wirs End 
to ſee their Army thus running away, and being dcfirous 
to endeavour to rally them again, were both {lain upon the 
Spot. The Scotch Hiſtorians pretend the Expliſs ow'd their 
Victory to a notorious Piece of Treachery *. Perhaps 
this was becauſe the Scots ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpri- 
ſed unawares. However this be, this fatal Battle was the 
Occaſion of numberleſs Evils to Scotland quickly after. 

Mal- 


goethius and Buchanan ſay that Malcolm having reduced 
the Caſtle of Al»ewick to Exttemity, the Belieg'd were forced 
to ſurrender, and only defired, that the King in Perſon would 
receive the Keys of the Gates, which were brought by a Soldier 
upon the Top of a Lance, who ſtanding within the Wall. thrult 
the Point of the Lance into the King's Eye as he was 
going to take them. Upon which Xdward his Son falling too 
rally upon the Enemy, recciv'd a Wound of which he ſoon 
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un bis 


Son. 
Hoved. 
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1093. Malcolm had with him a General call'd Z/alter, to whom, 
yrs Lan as a Reward for his Services, he had given the Office of 
of the Stu- Steward or great Maſter of his Houſhold. From this Off. 
arts. cer ſprang the Family of the Stuarts, who for a long Time 

ſway'd the Scepter of Scotland, and for above a Cent 
Queen that of England *. Margaret King Malcolm's Queen, 
Margaret and Siſter to Edgar Atheling, ſurviv'd the melancholy 
_ News of the Death of her Husband and Son but three 
Donald Days. Tho' Malcolm had left three Sons beſides of a fit 
* Age to govern, the Scots placed the Crown on the Head of 
Donald his Brother. This Prince was no ſooner on the 
Throne, but he drove all the Engliſh out of the Kingdom. 
Among whom was Edgar Atheling, who taking with him 
the Sons of Malcolm his Nephews, retir'd into England, 
He invades The Scots deferred taking Revenge for their Defeat no 
England. jonger than they were employed in the Coronation of their 
new King. Towards the End of the Summer, Donald at 
the head of his Army made an Irruption into England, 
where he aveng'd Malcolm's Death in a cruel Manner. As 
ſoon as William had notice of it, he ſent an Army into tte 
North under the Command of Duncan, natural Son to the 
late King of Scotland. At the Approach of theſe Forces, 
ts defeated. Donald haſtily retired into his Kingdom: But was ſo cloſe- 
ly purſued that he could not avoid coming to a Battle. As 
his Army was much inferior in Numbers to that of the 
Engliſb, he was defeated and forced to betake himſelf to 
Duncan one of the Hebrides * 1. This Blow having thrown the 
crown. Scots into great Conſternation, Duncan took the Advantqe 


of the ſuncture, and got himſelf crown'd in the Room ot | 


Donald. 
About 


Camden ſays, Malcolm made Walter Steward of the whole 


Kingdom of Scotland, and that he was Son 10 Flean by N 
Daughter to Griffith ap Llewelin Prince of North-Wales, lean 
was the Son of Baxquo {lain by Macbeth. 

*: A Cluſter of Iſes called by the Inbabitants Inch- Gall, who 
retain the Manrers, Cuſtoms, and Habit of the antient Scors, and 
ſpeak the ir: Language. They are commonly thought to be for- 
ty four in Number, tho' they that have travelled them reckon them 
to be about 300, They are call'd by he Egli, The Weſtern Illes. 


11 © Book VI. 9 
About the ſame Time, nevs Troubles ariſing in Wales, the 1093. | Vi 
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This War prov'd fatal #47 41% 
Wales, 


Engliſh Army marched thĩther. 
Y. to the Welſh, who loſt Part of their Country, after Kees We 
, their King had been ſlain in a Battle. 1 


diſguſted that the Articles of their Treaty were not yet Broſber 


\& | performed, was making Preparations, which William was 2 


_ The Affairs of Scotland and Wales being ended to Wil- 1094- 5 1 
try liam's Satisfaction, it was not long before he ſought freſh beg 9 
nn Occaſions to exert his Acttvity. Robert his Brother being ie |t bis * 


apprehenſive were deſigned for the retaking the Places | 7H 
on * in Poſſeſſion of by Virtue of the Gd Try, Ac- "IN "if 
* cordingly, without troubling himſelf about making him i 
* ealy, he reſolv'd to lead an Army into Normandy to ſecure 1 
| his Fortreſſes, and make new Conqueſts. As he went to 1 
bis Ships he paſs'd thro? Haſtings, where he viſited Battle- * 
bry Abbey, and order'd the Church to be conſecrated, which 1 
pe was dedicated to St. Martin as the King his Father had WW 
ud commanded. Upon his Arrival in Normandy he wanted | 
A. to hold a Conference with his Brother, wherein he endea- 
tte vour'd to amuſe him with freſh Promiſes. This Inter- 


he view proving of no Effect, they agreed upon a Second, in 


— the Preſence of the twenty- our Barons, who had ſworn '# 
ſe to ſee the Treaty put in Execution. William's ſole Aim it | 
As was to overawe the Barons that they might throw all the 9 
he Blame on his Brother. But ſinding that inſtead of doing 1 
%o fo, they openly declar'd themſelves in Robert's Favour, he il 
he | broke off the Conference and began his Hoſtilities. He 4 
* immediately became Maſter of ſome Places, the Gover- 1 
dots whereof he had brib'd. But afterwards, Robert ha- Robert af 1 

ing receiv'd Succours from France, retook Argentan, and ſiſtedby i 

- | made the Garriſon conſiſting of 800 Men Priſoners. Af- French. 
ne | ter that, he beſieged the Caſtle of Holms, which ſurren- 

dtred at Diſcretion. Theſe Succeſſes made William ſenſi- 1 
be ble, that he would find it a difficult Matter, not to come 1 
14 off a Loſer by the War, in caſe the Freach Troops continued A [ 


in his Brother's Service. Having learnt by Experience that 


Philip was tobe moved by Preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame 
Way he had formerly ſo well ſucceeded in. But after the ex- 
ceſſive Taxcs he had laid on the Kingdom, it ſeem'd 3 
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1094. cable to raiſe the Sum he then wanted. However, ax 
he had a fertile Invention on theſe Occaſions, he bethought 
himſelf of a Method which ſucceeded to his Wiſh. Un- 

Dunelm. der Pretence that there was an urgent Occaſion for Suc- 

cours, he fent Orders into England to levy with all poſſi. 
ble Expedition twenty thouſand Men. In doing This, 
care was taken to preſs for Soldiers ſuch as were well to paſs, 
or to whom 'twas very inconvenient to leave their Fami- 
lies. When theſe Levies were juſt going to embark, the 
High- Treaſurer acquainted them from the King, that 
hz are they might every Man repair to his own Home upon pay. 
breed) ing ten Shillings a- piece. This News was fo acceptable to 

Wan theſe Soldiers liſted againſt their Wills, that there was no: 

one but what was overjoy'd to be releas'd at fo eaſy a Rate. 
By this Means liam rais'd the Sum of ten thouſand 
Pounds Sterling, with which he brib'd the French to retire, 
who were ſo great Obſtacles in his Way. 

1-95. The going off of the Auxillaries brought Robert's Af. 
War with fairs to a very bad Paſs. In all Probability, it wou'd have 
8 occaſioned the Loſs of all his Dominions, if the King had 
Caimbr, not been oblig'd to return into Exgland to quell the elf 
who were ravaging Shropſhire and Cheſhire. Never did a 
Diverſion come fo unſeaſonably, ſeeing it made him looſe 
the Conqueſt of Normandy, when he thought himſelf ſure 


after he had been reconciled to his Brother Henry who came 
over with him. 
ene; Upon his Arrival in England, he marched into Wales, 
2b Habe. Where he rebuilt the Caſtle of Montgomery which had been 
dition, in- demoliſh'd. At his Approach, the Welſh according to 
eo M ales. Cuſtom retired among the Mountains, where *twas impoſ- 
{idleto come at them. As he was not well acquainted with 
that crabbed Country, he loſt ſo many of his Men in obſti- 
nately purſuing the Enemy in their lurking Holes, that he 
was at laſt compell d to retire without doing them much 
Damage. | 
In ſpite of the Difficulties he had met with in this 
Expedition, he relolv'd upon a ſecond, the ſame Year, at- 
ter lie had reinforced his Army with new Levies. But 


hardly 
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of it. He left Normandy therefore with extreme Regret, | 
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hardly had he entred Wales before he was called off from 1095. 
his Enterpriſe, by Affairs of greater Importance, which 
more nearly concern'd him. | | 

Robert de Mowbray had done the King fignal Service Mow- 
by his Victory over the Scots. Blown up with this ſuc- bay Ris 
ceſsful Action, he imagin'd William would not give him a Fial 
Reward ſuitable to the Importance of what he had done Hoved. 
for him, in ridding him of ſo troubleſome a Neighbour, Dune im. 
But the King, who had no Generoſity in him, expreſſed Bromp- 
ſo little Gratitude on this Account, that the Earl's hah hi 
ty Spirit ſet him upon finding out the Means to make him 
repent of his thus lighting him. Nothing leſs would 
content him than the endeavouring to depole William in 
order to ſet the Crown on the Head of Stephen Earl of Al- 
bemarle, Nephew to William the Conqueror, He had found 
the Means to draw into this Conſpiracy a 2 Number of 
Lords, who, as well as he, were diſguſted at the harth 
and lighting Uſage they met with from the King. Mi. 
liam receiv'd the News of this Conſpiracy as he was march- 
ing into Wales, But this War ſeeming to him of little 
Importance in compariſon of the Storm that was gathering, 
healter'd his Courſe, and march'd with all Speed towards 
the North. His Deſign was to cruſh the Head of the 
Male- contents, before the reſt could join him. The Con- The King 
ſpirators having forefeen he would march that way, had laid 2 /the 0 
an Ambuſh for him, which he would inſallibly have fallen r 
into, if William de Tunbridge, one of the Rebels, had not ; 
given him notice of it. This Stratagem failing, William He beſpoges 
continued his March, and went and beſieged the Caſtle of Banbor- 
Banborough where Mowbray was. This Place, which was Tough, 
very ſtrong and wellſtored with Neceſſaries, holding out 
longer than was expected, he reſolv'd to change the Siege 
into a Blockade, that he might be at Liberty to go in queſt 
of the other Conſpirators, who were already up in Arms. 
To this Purpoſe he built near Banborowgh a Fortreſs which 257 b i 
he called Mal. voſſin, or Bad-Neighbour, ] becauſe it OE FOO | 
took away all poſſibilty of throwing any Succours in- oed“ 
to the Caſtle, Some time after, Moubray going our 
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1095. upon a falſe Information *, had the Misfortune to fall in- 


Mowbray 
taken and 
impriſon 


Brady. 


His Ac- 
complices 
are all 
puxiſh d. 


Quarrel 
berween 
the King 
aud An- 


ſelm. 


Dunelm. 


Hunt 


Hoved. 


4. Of it, he order'd the Priſoner to be led cloſe u 


to the Hands of the Beſiegers. As ſoon as the King heard 
to the 
Walls of Banborrough, and in cafe the beſieged refus'd to 
ſurrender, to have his Eyes piit out before their Faces, 
Having gain'd his Ends by this Order, the Caſtle was de. 
liver'd up upon Terms, and fowbray was confin'd to Mind. 
ſor-Caſtle, where he remain'd a Priſoner 30 Years. His 
Companions in the Revolt met with no better Treatment, 
Roger was outed of all his Eſtates. Hugh Earl of 
Cheſter redeem'd his Life for the Sum of 3000 Pounds 
Sterling. The Count of Ex having choſen to vindicate 
his Innocence in ſingle Combat againſt his Accuſer, and be- 
ing overcome, was condemn'd to have his Eyes put our, 
and to be caſtrated. William of Adres accus'd of the ſame 
Crime, was ſentenc'd to be hang'd, tho' he proteſted his In- 
nocence with his laſt Breath. All the reſt were condemn'd 
to divers Puniſhments, not ſo much as one eſcaping. 
The King was no ſooner out of his Trouble, but he 
ſell into another, occaſion'd by the renewing of the Quar- 
rel between him and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
had no great Regard to the Immunities of the Charch, 
which Anſelm ſtood up for in too haughty a Manner. He 
had even preſum'd to acknowledge Urban II. for lawful 
Pope, tho he very well knew that William was rather in- 
clin'd to Clement his Antagoniſt. In vain was it repreſented 
to him, that by a Law made in the late Reign, no Perſon 
was to acknowledge a Pope without the King's Conſent, 
This Argument had no Force with him, who pretended 
that the King had no Right to meddle with Eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs. But what Grounds had he himſelf to aſſume the 
Power of determining that Matter for the whole Church 
of England? The King, for his Part, was not of a Hu- 
mour to give way to his Subjects, and as he began to treat 


him 


Vitali ſays, ſome Soldiers belonging to Newcaſtle upon Tine, 
promis'd to give him Entrance into the Town, if he would come 
thi het pri: ately with a few Followers. Upon which he went out 
one Night with 30 Soldiers, but being betray'd by his own Meng 
Was purſued aud taxcn by the Garrilon of Mal. voiſin. 
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him ſomewhat roughly, Auſelm defir'd leave to go to Roms. oh. 
IWWilkam at firſt denied him, but at length conſented, being 

very glad to get rid of him. However, not to let him go 

off without ſome further Marks of his Diſpleaſure, he ſent 

an Officer to him, who overtaking him juſt as he was go- 

ing to fail, ranſack d his Baggage, and took away all the 
Money he could find, pretending that it was againſt the 

Law to carry the Coin out of the Kingdom. After An- 

ſelm's Departure the King ſeiz d upon the Temporalities of 

the Archbiſhoprick, and enjoy'd them as long as he liv'd. 

This Prelate continu'd ſome time at Rome, where he did all 

$ that lay in his Power to ſtir up the Pope againſt the King. 

e But at length, finding that Urban did not care to eſpouſe his 

. Quarrel, he retir'd to a Monaſtery at Hyons, where he re- 

; miin'd till William's Death. 

8 Urban II. was juſt then going to diſcloſe the grand 995. 


Deſign which for ſome Time had run in his Head. I oe — 
mean the famous Cruſado, which was undertaken to re- Punelm. 
cover the Holy Land out of the Hands of the Saracens. El. Wig. 
This great Affair is ſo well known, that there is no Occa- Eadmer. 
ion to enter into Particulars. T will be ſufficient to put 
the Reader in mind, that twas Peter the Hermite which 
| firſt ſet this Project on Foot; that Pope Urban II. him- 
| {elf held forth upon it at the Council of Clermont, and 
' that numberleſs Perſons of all Nations and Ranks in Eu- 
rope were deſirous of embarking in it. The Badge of thoſe 
that engag'd in this Undertaking was a Red Croſs wrought 
in their Habit, and appearing on their Shoulders, from 
whence they were calbd the Croiſes I or the Croſs d,] and 
the Expedition the Cruſade. Their Motto was, Ut is God's 
Wil. The Heads of the Croiſes were, Hugh of France, 
Godfrey of Bulloign, Raimund of Thoulouſe, Count of St. 
Giles, Robert Earl of Flanders, Baldwin Earl of Haynault, 
' Bohemond Prince of Tarentum, Tancred his Nephew, and. 
| Robert Duke of Normandy, This laſt was extremely deſi- 
rous of making a Figure in this War, which made ſo much, Robert 
noiſe in the World: But Money was wanting to defray 8 
the Charge he was oblig'd to be at. The only Means he ay 7 the 
had to ſupply this Dcfe& was to borrow a Sum of the King is 
Vox. II. Tr 2 "King 
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1605. King his Brother, and engage Normandy for the Payment, 
Hoved. F/.lliam gladly receiv'd the Propoſal. Bur as his Kingdom 
was exhauſted by the great Levies of Money he had al. 
ready rais'd, he was forc'd to have recourſe to new Me- 
thods. The way he judg'd the moſt ready, was to deſire 
the richeſt of his Subjects, particularly the Nobility and 
Clergy, to furniſh him with the Money he ftood in need 
of, His Requeſt being equivalent ro a Command, ſuch 
as were unwilling to comply were compell'd to it, without 
Malm. reſpe& of Perſons, This Compulſion gave the Lords 3 
Pretence to treat their Vaſſals in the ſame manner, and ob- 
lige them to contribute to the King's Wants. Several Ec- 
cleſiaſticks not having the Sum demanded ready by them, 
were, or pretended to be, under a Neceſſity of meltin 
down the Church-Plate, and even the Shrines of the 
Saints. Mw 
Fhe 4fſe- Let us here reflect a Moment on the different Tempers 
rent lem, and Characters of theſe two Sons of William the Conqueror. 
7 7 be The firſt makes a Conſcience of oppreſſing his Subjects to 
% Bro- | 6-0 
ethers. ſupply his Quota towards an Expedition approv'd of by 
FI all the World, chuſing rather to mortgage his Dutch than 
raiſe the Money upon them. The other makes no ſcruple 
to extort Money from his People, for what was not at all 
to turn to their Accounr, but purely to gratify his Ambi- 
tion. Hence we may judge how great an Injury the Con- 
queror did the Engliſh in preferring the Younger before 
the Elder Brother. | 
William As ſoon as Robert was gone, William having taken poſſeſ- 
war: with fon of Nermandy, demanded of the King of France the 
France. French Vexin, Which he pretended belong'd to the Dutciy. 
Tlus Demand occaſion'd a War, which having nothing te- 
mar kable in it, ended the next Year in a Treatyzof Peace. 
1097, The great Eaſe wherewith Milliam had acquired Wor- 
His lar mandy. ſerv'd only to enflame his avaritious Temper the 
_—_— more, and ſet him upon the Conqueſt of Wales, With 
Bromp. this view he made on ſome other Pretence, extraordinary 
ton Ho- Preparations, imagining he could not fail of Succeſs, as 
vei.Hunt he was in hopes of taking the Nelſb unprovided. He 
Pt un. had refolv'd to extirpete all the Males of that Nation, 
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whoſe Neighbourhood had all along been very troubleſome 1095. 
to the Engliſh. But the Honour of this Conqueſt was not 

re{erv'd for him. Tho' by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deſer- 

tzrs, he had penetrated a good way into that difficult 
Country, he loſt more of his own than he deſtroyed of 

the Enemies Men. So that he was forc'd once more to 

d-op this Undertaking, without having done any Thing 
conſiderable. 

Shortly after a new Revolution in Scotland, made him _ 199%. 
r:({-lve upon ſending an Army thither under the Command 7 
ot Edcar Atheling. Donald, whom we have ſeen driven land. 
out of Scotland, having found the means to get Footing 
there again, had in his turn compell d Duncan to leave the 
Kingdom, and ſettled himſelf on the Throne. The greateſt 
Part of the Engliſh Hiſtorians pretend, that V/%illiam as So- 
vercign Lord of Scotland, made himſelf Umpire in this 
Matter. They add, that doing Edgar eldeſt Son to A1al- 
colm Macmoir the Juſtice due to him, he order'd his Troops 
to march into Scotland, and put that Prince in Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown. However this be, without ſtaying to ex- 
amine this Matter, I ſhall only fay, that Edgar Atheling by 


1098. 


help of the Engliſh Army, placed young Edgar his Nephew 


on the Throne of his Anceſtorss Milliam could not un- 
dertake this Expedition in Perſon, on account of the Re- 
volt of the Province of Maine, which had oblig'd him to 
go thither and lay Siege to the Capital. | | 

During the King's Abſence, Wales was again expos d to pngiiq, 
the Inſults of the Exgliſh, or rather Normans, who began invade 
to be confounded with the Engliſh. Owen a Welſh Lord, Walcs. 
Father. in- lw to Griffth and Cadagan Kings of Wales, hav- 2 
ing been diſoblig'd by his Sons - in- law, privately invited Ann. Sax. 
the Earls of Cheſter and Shrewsbury into his Country, Hoved. 
promiſing them a great Booty. The two Earls having 
kvied ſome Troops, were receiv'd by Owen into Wales, 
where they committed unſpeakable Cruelties. The two 
Kings thus taken unawares, were forc'd to fly into Ire- 
land, and leave the Country to the Mercy of the Engliſh. 
Fheir Flight having given their Enemies an Opportunity 
of marching on, they penetrated as far as the J/te of Angle- 
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1098. 0. where they deſtroy d all with Fire and Sword. Whilſt 
n, they were exerciſing their Cruelty, Magnus King of Nor. 
Seats / way, who had juſt made himſelf Maſter of the IE of Ma, 
Angleſey. happen'd to come thither, and having a mind to land, 
* * the Engliſh endeavour'd to prevent him; and the Earl of 
— on Shrewsbury was flain in the Skirmiſh. His Death was 
Du Cheſn, look'd upon as a juſt Judgment for the horrid Barbarities 
he had committed in the Je. This Accident having 
thrown the Engliſb into diſorder, they were conſtrain'd to 
retire from the Shore. Magnus, after he had landed and 
found they had left him nothing toplunder, went on Board 
again, and the Engliſh carried off their Booty. 
william Theſe little Advantages were not capable of balancing 
rebuilds the Evils the Engliſh underwent this ſame Year. Beſides 
Loncon- a great Scarcity, occaſion'd by bad Weather, which laſted 
— ſeveral Months, the King laid heavy Taxes upon them, 
ſter-Hall, which were ſo much the more grievous, as the Money 
and a Wall was to be expended in Works that were unneceſſary or at 
round the leaſt might have been put off ro ſome other Time. He 
Tower. not only rebuilt London-Bridge, which had been carried - 
way by an unuſual Flood, but pitch'd upon this Seaſon for 
other Works, which requir'd vaſt Sums of Money. He 
rais'd a new Wall round the Tower, and built a great Hall 
at Weſtminſter 270 foot long and 75 broad. How ſpa- 
cious ſoever this Hall might be, William at his return from 
Normandy found fault with its being ſo ſmall, ſaying 'twas 
ſcarce fit to be call'd a Bed-Chamber, in compariſon of 
what he had deſign'd it to be. *Tis affirm'd, heundertook 
this Building purely for a Handle to raiſe Money, and 
that upon the ſame Account he was reſolv d to pull it down. 


in order to. build it larger, but was prevented by other 
Affairs. 


10%% About Midſummer, William as he was hunting in 


imam Ne Foreſt, was told by a Meſſenger that Hely Count 
relieves de la Fleſche, had. ſurpris'd and taken the City of Mau, 


3 and was then beſieging the Caſtle, which would ſoon be 


News obliging him to break off his Sport, he ſent the 
Meſſenger back with all ſpeed, ordering him to tel the 


Dunelm. forc'd to ſurrender, if it were not timely reliev'd. This 


Beſieg d 
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Beſicg'd he would be with them in eight Days. At the 
Game time, he turn'd his Horſe's Head towards the Sea- 2 
ſide, cry ing out, He that loves me, follow me, and ar. Dunelm. 


nid at Dartmouth that very Day, where he was deſirous ec. 


2. WILLIAM II. 


to embark immediately. But the Wind was ſo contrary, 


that the Maſter of the Ship repreſented to him, that he 


could not put to Sea without manifeſt Hazard. Tuſh, re- 
pied the King, ſet forward, thow never yet heard'ſt of a 
Kng that was drown'd: And compelling him to fail, he 
ately arriv'd at Barflewr. On the Morrow he ſent for the 
Troops he had in Normandy, to attend him on the Road 
tc Mans, and in a few Days march'd to the Relief of 
the Beſieg d. By this prodigious Expedition, he ſur- 

ris d the Beſiegers in ſuch a manner that he not only re- 
liev'd the Caſtle, but took the Count of Fleſche Priſoner. 
Exulting at his Succeſs, he could not forbear jeſting on 
the Misfortune of his Enemy. But the Count, far from 
being caſt down at what had happen'd, fiercely replied, 
that He had no reaſon to glory in an Advantage which he 
had gain d by Surprize, and that, were he at Liberty a- 


gain, he would let him ſee, that he ſhould not find it ſo eaſy 


a matter to vanquiſh hm another Time, The victorious 
King, hearing theſe bold Words, in point of Honour 
ſers his Priſoner free upon the Spot, telling him, He de- 
fir d no Return, but exhorted him to do his worſt. After 


| this, returning to England with the ſame Expedition, he 


went and purſued his Diverſion, which this Affair had 
interrupted. 


The ſame Vear, the Croiſes took Feruſalem by Storm, Jeruſalem 
and put forty Thouſand Saracens to the Sword. When 4%. 


they came to elect a King to govern the Country con- 
quer'd izom the Infideln, the Majority of the Leaders of 
the Chriſtian Army gave their Votes for Robert Duke of 


Normandy. Burt this Prince, for Reaſons unknown, re- 


tus'd their Offer *, Upon which, the famous Godfrey of 
Bulloign 


* At leaſt this paſs'd current in England. as we ſhall ſee in the 
Year 11c6. Tis ſaid he did it out of Expectation of the Crown 


+ Of England, and our Hiſtorians obſerve, tuat he never after ptoſ- 


per d in any Thing hc undertook, 
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1099. Bulloign was choſen, who by his Valour and Conduct, 
3 very much contributed to the Succeſs of that Expc- 
ition. 

1100. Fortune ſeem'd to take a Pleaſure in heaping Favours on 
Fart of William. After he had got Poſſeſſion of Normaudy by a 
1 lucky hit, which he had no room to expect, an Opportu- 
Fra 3 nity was put into his Hands of becoming alſo Maſter of the 
nions tothe Dutchy of Guienne and Earldom of Poitou. William Exl 
2 of Poitiers, animated by the Example of ſo many Princes 
Ord. vie. that had engag'd in the Holy War, reſolv'd to make One, 

and lead a powerful Reinforcement to the Croiſes. As he 
could not put his Deſign in Execution without great Ex- 
pence, he applied to the King of England for the Sum he 
wanted, offering to mortgage his Dominions for his Secur 
ty. Milliam having without heſitation accepted of ſo ad- 
vantagious a Propoſal, got ready the Money with all ſpced, 
He deſign'd to carry it himſelf to the Earl, that he might 
at the ſame time, be put in poſſeſſion of his Dominions 
conſiſting of Guienne and Poitou, two of the richeſt Pro- 
vinces in France, Whilſt he was preparing for his Voyage, 
he had a Mind to take the Diverſion of Hunting in the 
New Foreſt, where an unforeſeen Death put an End to al 

his Projects. 
williai Tis faid, as the King was juſt going to mount his 
kil'4 by Horſe, he was told that a certain Monk had dreamt a 
par eget Dream which portended ſome great Misfortune to him. 
tunting. As he gave but little heed to ſuch Preſages, he anſwer'd 
Hoved. jeſtingly, that he plainly ſaw the Monk wanted Money, 
Malm. fo order'd him a hundred Shillings, but however ſent 
ap — him word to dream better Dreams for the future “. 

"OP Whether this is to be look'd upon as an Omen, or as the 

pure effect of Chance, it was that very Day fulfill, 
Towards the Evening William having wounded a Stag, 
was purſuing the Game full ſpeed, when Malter Ted 

renc 


The Monk dreamt that he ſaw the King gnaw a Crucifix with 
his Teeth, and that as he was about to bite of its Legs. the J- 
mage ſpurn d him to the Ground, and as he lay groveling on tlie 


Farth, there came out of his Mouth a Flame ot Fire with abur 


dance of Smoak. Maimibury, 
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French Knight ſhooting at the ſame Stag, pierc'd the King 


through the Heart, upon which he fell down dead with- 
out ſpeaking a Word *. The Murderer, tho” he knew 
his own Innocency, fled for it however, without any 
Body's endeavouring to ſeize him. Every one was buſy 
about the King, whoſe Body was laid in a Cart, which 
accidentally came by, and carried ro Wincheſter, where twas 
interr'd next Day. Hen his Brother, dreading the Mea- 
ſures he had taken to ſecure the Crown might be retarded, 
diſpatch'd the Funeral as ſoon as poſſible, which was cele- 
brated without much Ceremony, no one lamenting the loſs 
of a Prince ſo little beloved. 

Thus fell William Rufus on the ſecond of Auguſt in the 
Year 1100, in the Forty-fourth Year of his Age, after 
a Reign of 12 Years, 10 Months and 20 Days. His 

ical Death, in the very Place where one of his Bro- 
thers, and a Nephew of his periſt'd by no leſs extraor- 
dinary Accidents, gave occaſion for many Reflections. 
'T was publickly talk'd that God was pleav'd to take Ven- 
geance of the Conquerors Family for his deſtroying and 
Rying waſte the Country in ſo prodigious a manner in 
order to make the New Foreſt. But there was no need 
to have recourſe to his Father's Faults; the Son had e- 
now of his own, to take off their wonder at his periſh- 
ing by an uncommon Death. Accordingly Hiſtorians 


* The Circumſtances of this Matter are thus related by Sir John 
Hayward, As the King was hunting at Cboringhamin the Neu- 
Foreſt, he truck a Deer lightly with an Arrow; and ſtay'd his 
Horſe to look after the Deer, holding his Hands before his Eyes to 
keep off the Sur ' .ams which dazzled his Sight ; another Deer 
croſſing the Way, Sir Walter Tyrrel ſhooting at it too careleſly, or 
too ſteddily at the King, hit him full in the Breaſt. Mr. Tyrrel ob- 
ſerves, tho Florence of Worceſter, Malmsbury, and Simeon of Dur- 
ham, (who wrote within 40 Yearsafter this Accident) do all agree 
in the Place, and Perſon who had the Misfortune thus to kill this 
Prince, yet there are Authors of that very Age, who not only doubt, 
but poſitively deny that this Walter had any Handin it. Eadmer ſays, 
whether the Arrow was (hot at him, or, as moſt affirm, flew him by 
bis falling down upon it---His Tomb (ſomewhat rais'd from the 
Ground) remains at this Day in the midſt of the Choir of M incho- 


fter Cathedral. 
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have made no ſcruple to rank William Rufus among tho 


Princes who add but little Luſtre to the Throne of En 
land. 

This Prince had all the Vices of his Father without his 
Virrues. William I. made ſome amends for his Faults, by 
Religious outſide, his great Chaſtity, and commendabk 
Temperance. But by the CharaRer given of his Son by 
Hiſtorians, it appears that he was neither Religious, not 
Chaſte, nor Temperate, He was profuſe to his Favou-þ 
rites and Soldiers, and Magnificent in his Buildings and 
Habit. *Tis ſaid that his Valet bringing him one Day 
2 new pair of Breeches which coſt but three Shillings, be 


fell into a Paſſion, and order'd him never to bring hin 


a Pair but what coſt at leaſt a Mark. *Tis added, be 
was contented with a Pair not worth ſo much, being vz 
lued to him at a Mark. If we may believe them who 
have given us an Account of his Life, he had neither Ho- 
nour nor Conſcience, nor Faith nor Religion, and that 
he took a Pride in appearing as ſuch. Tis related that 
one Day [fifty Engliſh] Gentlemen accus d for hunting 
and killing the King's Deer, having paſs'd thro the Try- 
al by Fire-Ordeal untouch'd, he ſwore that Fe could nt 
believe God was a juſt Fudge, ſince he protected ſuch ſor 
of People, Eadmer, who liv'd in his Time, ſays, the 
King took Money of the Fews at Roan, to compel ſuch 
as had been baptiz d to return to Fudaiſm *. Malmſ- 
bury adds, that William ordered ſome Biſhops and Rabbin 
to meet together and diſpute in his Preſence about Re- 
ligion, and that he had promiſed the Rabbins he would 


be 


* This Story is thus related: A young Few being converted, 
as is ſaid, by a Viſion of a Sainr, his Father preſented the King with 
Go Marks, intreiting him to make his Son return to his old Religi- 


on. The King ſends for the young Man, and commands him 
without more ado to turn Jew again; which he refuſing to do, and 


wondring the King, who was a Chriſtian, ſhould propoſe ſuchaThing 
to him, he was bid to be gone. The Father perceiving the King 
could do no good upon his Son, deſir'd to have his Money again. 
Nay, ſaid the King, I Have taken Pams enough for it all: However, 
that thou may ſt ſee how kindly I will uſe thee, thou ſhalt have one 
half, andthe other hall thou can f not in Co:ſtience deny me for my 
Pains, Eadmer, p. 47. 
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thoſe 


| Eng · 


ut his 


that a Prince guilty of ſo heinous a Crime, could have 


2 Baſtard Son upon him, call'd Berſtrand. But this alone 2 


bad not the other Actions, which more nearly touch'd 
them, exaſperated them. Be this as it will, I lay down 


* * 


t Liberty to judge as he pleaſes. In the mean time, as 1 
dont find in the Life of this Prince, but very few Ac- 
tions worthy of Commendation, to be ſet in the Balance 
ꝛgainſt theſe Accuſations, I don't ſee how tis poſſible to 
vindicate him, of whom all the Hiſtorians unanimouſly a- 


be circumcis'd, if their Arguments ſeem'd to him ſtronger 2190. 
than thoſe of the Chriſtians, Tis true indeed the Hiſ- 

torian ſays, that tis to be ſuppos'd he did this with a view 

to ridicule them. He is charg'd with denying Divine Pro- 

 vidence, and openly maintaining that Prayers addreſs d to 

| Saints were vain and impertinent. 

Hut in order to judge impartially of the Teſtimony of remarks 
| theſe Hiſtorians, who were either Monbs or Ecceljaſtichs, on the His 
it muſt be conſider'd, that tis very poſſible they may 57, 
have repreſented him in blacker Colours than he deſerv'd. N 
The Reaſon is, becauſe he was the firſt King of England 14: Cha- 
that ſeiz'd upon the Church's Revenues, without troub- Tac of 
ling himſelf about the Clamours of the Clergy. This is *. 

| what they could never forgive him for. Their ſtrong 
Prejudices againſt him might perhaps make them think 
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neither Faith nor Religion. This Conjecture may be 
confirm'd by obſerving that the Writers, who charge 
him with Prophaneneſs, produce no Inſtances of it, but 
ground their Aſſertions upon ſome publick Rumours. As 
for Incontinency, which he is accus d of alſo, they alledge 
no Particulars, not giving us ſo much as the name of any 
ol his Aiſtreſſes, tho the Amonrs of Kings are not con- 
(cad without great Difficulty. Tis true, they father 
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; would not have put them ſo out of Humour with him, 
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this only by way of Conjecture, of which every one is 
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gree to ſay ſo much III. 


| his Father's. But as he ran into a great many more necdleſs 
Expences, he increas'd them oftentimes by extraordinor 
2 Impoſitions and Faxes, which were very frequent in hi- 


His ordinary Revenues were probably the fame with 
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1100. Reign. To theſe he added the Profits of the vacant B. 

nefices, which brought him very large Sums. At th} 

time of his Death, he had in his Hands the Archbiſhop 
Hunting. Tick of Canterbury, the Biſhopricks of Wincheſter and Sa}. 
lizbury, and twelve rich Abbies, beſides abundance of « 
ther Church-Preferments of leſs Note. When he had en. 
joy'd the Incomes of theſe Benefices for ſome Years and hi 


a Mind to diſpoſe of them, he never regarded the Merit 


Higden. of the Perſons, but only the Sum they bid for them. How: 


ever 'tis related, that one Day two Monks ſtriving to ou: F*: 


bid one another for a rich Abbey, he perceiv'd a Third 
ſtanding by, of whom he demanded how much he would 
ive? The Monk replied, he had no Money, and if be 
bad his Conſcience would not ſuffer him to lay ir out i 
that manner; whereupon the King told him, ſwearigg # 

by St. Lues Face, his uſual Oath, that he deſerv'd t * 

better than the other two, and that he ſhould have it {« * 

Nothing. 

Ranulph Ranulph Flambart, a Man of a mean Birth, was bs 
Prime Mi- High-Treaſurer, and the Perſon that invented the greatel * 
miſter. Part of the Ways and Means the King put in Practice tt © 
extort Money from his Subjects. He was rewarded fo: © 
his Services with the Biſhoprick of Durham, which I 
liam conferr'd upon him a little before his Death. 1 
Baker. Among his charitable Works are reckon'd, the Hoſpit! : 
he founded at ork, and a Church he built at London iti 
Southwark for the uſe of the Mendicant Fryars. 
This Prince was of a middle Stature, but look'd ſhorte 
than he was, by reaſon he was very fat. His Hair a deep 
Yellow, inclined to Red, his Eyes of two different Co- 
lours, ſpeckled with ſmall black Spots. He was generally 
of a very ruddy Complexion. Tho” he was far from be. 
ing eloquent, hetalk'd a good deal, eſpecially when he w 
angry. His Countenance was ſevere, and his Voice ſtrong, 
which he would exalt ſometimes on Purpoſe to frighten 
thoſe he was ſpeaking to. He is ſaid however to converſe 


affably enough with his Courtiers, who eaſily found thi i 
way to ſoften his fierce Temper, | 


Malm. 
Baker. 


Hiſtorians * 
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. I 11 
it Be. 3 Hiſtorians relate ſeveral extraordinary Accidents which 1100. by 
At th} bappen'd in this Reign, as Earthquakes, Comets, and a Extraordi. i 
biſhop| Spring which ran Blood three Days together. But what ai Ange It 
nd S.. did the moſt Damage was, firſt a great Fire in 1092, in his I h 
of which burnt down a good Part of London. In the next Reign. 4 
had en. Place, the Sea riſing to an extraordinary Height, overflow d 3 
and ha the Coaſt of Kent, and ſwept away abundance of People * 
Metis and Cattle. This Inundation cover'd the Lands that be- ia 
How. long'd formerly to Earl Goodwin in the Reign of Edward 30 
to our: e Confeſſor. This Place, which at this Day is calbd Good- 9 þ 
Third in's Sands, is famous for Shipwrecks innumerable. T7 
e would OO obſerves of the Reign of William Rufus, that R marks of i 
d if e Fotwithſtanding Men's Minds were turn'd to War, yet?“ Hiſtori- | 


an on the 


ext I 
— — 


t out n xceſs and Senſuality prevail'd in a very ſcandalous Manner Corruttion 

wearins among the Nobility, and evenamong t eClergy, Vanity, of Man- 

ſerv'de uſt and Intemperance reign'd every where, ſays that Hiſ- ve in this 

ve it ſo torian. The Men appeared ſo effeminate in their Dreſs and Age. 
Converſation, that they ſhow'd themſelves Men in nothing 

was hi but their daily Attempts upon the Chaſtity ofthe Women. 
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3. HENRT I. Sirnamed BEA u- 


CLERK. 
HENRY = HE. E»glſþ lool d upon the Death of 
1 bn William Rufus as a great Deliverance, 


tho' the preſent Advantage they reap'd 
by it was to be of no long Continuance, 
The Norman Yoke ended not with the 
Death of this Prince, ſeeing there till 

J remain'd two Son of William the Cor 
The Diſpo- queror, to one of whom they were quickly to be in Sub- 
frion of jection. *Tis true, this would have been a favourable 
= _ Juncture, if they had defign'd to throw off their Yoke, 
Normans, Or if the two former Kings had left it in their Power to at- 
withre- tempt it. But ſuch was their abject State, depriv'd as they 


$414 :01he were of their Eſtates, and ſhur our from all Employ ments, 


Succrf9Þ- that hardly could any ſuch Thought come into their 
Heads. The only Courſe they had to take was to acquieſce 
in what the Norman did, who were Maſters of the King- 
dom. In all likelihood theſe laſt were in great Perplexity 
on account of the two Brothers, who might both put in 
their Claims to the Crown. Rabert Duke of Normanay 
had by his Birth a Right which ſeem' d inconteſtable, and 
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which was further ſtrengthen'd by the late Treaty with 
Inlliam Rufus, wherein twas agreed that after the Death 
of one, the other ſhould be Heir to all their Father's In- 
heritance. Beſides, his mild and generous Temper, which 
had gain'd him a ſtrong Party in England, ſeem'd to give 
bim a great Advantage over his Brother H 


enry, whoſe Diſ- 
ſition was little known. But on the other Hand, his 


Slothfulneſs and Negligence, of which he had given but 


too many Inſtances, greatly prejudic'd People againſt him. 


out of an Apprehenſion he was not in a Condition to ſup- 


His very Friends were backward to declare in his Favour, 


port his Right. They knew he was ſet out from the _ 


| Land, but were ignorant of the Place where he had halted. 
They were even very uneaſy upon this Score. Moreover, 


aſter the great Charge he had been at in his Voyage, they 
had reaſon to preſume that at his Return he would find 
himſelf deſtitute of all neceſſary means to diſpute the 
Crown with his Brother. On the contrary, Henry had 


| the Advantage of being born in England after his Father 


was on the Throne, which went a great way with ſome 
people. Then his Pretenſions were back'd with his Pre- 
ſence, and poſitive Promiſe both to the Normans and Eng- 
liſþ to abrogate all rigorous Laws made ſince the Conqueſt, 
to reſtore the Government upon the ſame Foot it was in the 


Time of the Saxon Kings, to aboliſh all unjuſt and arbitrary 


Iaxes, to reinſtate the Clergy in their Privileges, to fill u 
all the Vacancies in the Church, and to recall the Eccleſi- 


aſticks that were in Exile. 


But all theſe Promiſes would 
not perhaps have had the Effect he expected, if the Dili- 
pence and Vigour he exerted at this JunRure had not added 
Weight to his Reaſons. Immediately after the Death of 
William he poſted to Miucheſter, where the Crown and 
Sceptre were kept with the Royal Treaſure, and would 
have got poſſeſſion of them. But he was ſtoutly opposd 
by Roger de Bretevil, one of Robert's Partiſans. This Lord 
alledg*d, that he was bound by Oath to acknowledge the 
Duke of Normandy for King, in caſe William died with- 
out Heirs, That beſides, the Law of Nature gave Robert 
| a Right, 
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a Right, which could not be juſtly diſputed. During this 
Conteſt, ſeveral other Lords being come to Wincheſter, 
there was quickly a great Concourſe of People, who came 
from all Parts to know what was doing. It the Choice of 
a King had ſolely depended upon the Lords that were then 
aſſembled at Wincheſter, the Duke of Normandy would no 
doubt have been the Man. But Henry gave them not time 
to take neceſſary Meaſures to accompliſh their Deſign. Az 
he obſerv'd that the People were on his Side, he laid hold 
of that Advantage, and drawing his Sword out of the 
Scabbord, he ſwore, no Man ſhould take poſſeſſion of the 
Crown. The Diſpute ſtill growing higher, the Lords 
that were preſent thought fit to retire into a private Room, 
to conſult more calmly together what was to be done onthis 
Occaſion, Whilſt they were debating, the People made 
the Name of Henn rebound in their Ears by their loud 
Acclamations, and gave them reaſon to dread twould be 
extremely dangerous for them to declare for Robert. 80 
preferring their own Safety to Juſtice and Equity, they 
reſolv'd, in order to prevent a Civil War, which ſeem'd 
unavoidable, if they perſiſted in aſſerting the Rights of the 
Duke of No that Henry ſhould be plac'd on the 
Throne. This was enough to fatisfy the Prince that his 
Authority was ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd. Without ſtaying 
for the Confirmation of the Eſtates, he ſet out immedi- 
ately for London. On the morrow after his Arrival, Mau- 
rice Biſhop of that City, in Purſuance of this haſty and 
irregular Election, put the Crown on his Head, after having 
adminiſtred to him the uſual Oath. | 

The ſhort Space between the Death of William and 
Henry's Coronation is made uſe of as an Argument by 
thoſe that maintain the Right of electing the Kings was 
confind at that time to a few of the principal Lords. 


At leaſt, they infer from hence that the Commons had no 
Henry had it not in his Power | 
to ſeize the Crown by down-right Force. Neither can 


Hand in the Elections. 


it be ſaid that it was devolv'd to him as next Heir, 
ſeeing his elder Brother was alive. He could have it 


thereſore 
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* therefore no way but by Election. This being granted, 2100, 
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"y to ſay he was choſen by the Nation repreſented, as at this 4 
Ne Day, by a Parliament, it mult be made appear that this 0 
af Parliament was then Sitting. But that is impoliible. Much 9 

1 ſels ſtill can it be ſaid, that in three Days Time, the F/zares 5 
2 could be ſummoned and actually aſſembled. This is a plau- 9 
1 lie Argument: But the Truth is, nothing can be con- | 

x cluded from it, becauſe there had been as yet no Regula- 


0 tions made ſince the Conqueſt about the Succeſſion of the 
Croyn 5 


i As Henry's pretended Election interrupted the natural Henty re- 

G Order of the Succeſſion, *twas to be feared, it would have %%“ 4+ 

B {ach Lffects on the Minds of the People as might prove of, 

U dingt tous Conſequence. T'was therefore highly neceſſary 

. he thould enter upon his Reign in ſuch a Manner as might 

ad | vive his Subjects room to hope well of his Government. 

be The Performance of his Promiſcs being as it were the Cri- 

0 terion which was to demonſtrate the Sincerity of his Inten- 

0 tions, he began with that, in order to gain the People's 

0 Affection. He ſet about in the firſt Place, the reforming 

be bis Court, where the King his Brother had ſuffered many 

r | Abuſes to creep in. The Courtiers ſor the moſt Part, 

8 (ure of going unpuniſhed, were wont to tyrannize over 

8 the People in a ſhameſul manner. Not content with load- by 

* ing them with all kinds of cruel and unjuſt Oppreſſions, 0 

1 and with ſecretly attempting the Chaſtity of the Women, #4 
they publickly boaſted of theſe Things; ſo far were they bi 

" tom any Fear of Puniſhment. To cure theſe Diſorders * 
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1 Henry publiſhed a very ſevere Edict againſt all Offenders 
n in gencral, but particularly apainſt Adalrerers. As for 
thole that abuſed their Power in oppreſſing the: People, 
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1. 1 

| ; | 

\. Fs AC ordered them ro be put to Death without Mercy. by 

0 dome who were already notorious upon that Account, m 

= vere driven from Court, and aum Bilhop of Darhanz, [ 

; | | R : : 1 

an | * This Diſpute whether the Commons had any ſhare in the Eect- It 

wk ing of the Kings, ſeems to proceed from not conſideting that the 1 

It > Harons had all the Lands in their Hands in tote Days, and that | 
ore gere were no ſuch thing then as what we cali Common; now, 


nor till ſome time after, Sec Note p 174. a 
Vot, II. X Xx the 
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the deteſted Miniſter of the late King was thrown into 
Priſon, 

If theſe Proceedings cauſed the Engliſh to have a good 
Opinion of the new King and his Government, what he 
did ſoon after was no leſs acceptable to them. To con- 
vince them that he really intended to perform what he had 
promiſed, he aboliſhed the Couvre- feu, which they looked 
upon as a conſtant Badge of their Servitude. This Favour 
was followed by another of much greater Importance; J 
mean a Charter, wherein he confirmed divers Privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Saxon Kings, and renounced 


all thoſe unjuſt Prerogarives the two late Kings had uſurped, 


By this Charter, Henry reſtored the Church to her antient 
Libertics, and ſet her free from all thoſe Oppreſſions ſhe 
had for ſome time been ſubject to, particularly during the 
vacant Sees and Abbies. He conſented that the Hears of 
Earls and Barons upon a Death, ſhould enter upon their 
Inheritance [paying only a lawful Relief] without being 
obliged to pay the King any Thing by way of Redemption: 
And at the fame time required the Lords to deal in the 
ſame manner with their /aſals. He agreed that the Ns 
bles might marry their Daughters without asking tte 
King's Conſent, provided it was not to the Enemies of ths 
State, He appointed the Mothers, or neareſt Relations 
Guardians to Minors, He made a Standard for Weights 
and Meaſures throughout the Kingdom, and ordaincd that 
Coiners ſhould be puniſhed with Joſs of Limbs. In fine, 
kaving granted a general Pardon for all Crimes committed 
before his Coronation, and remitted all Arrears and Debts 
due to the Crown, he addcd a very material Article, which 
was no leſs ſatisſactory to the Normans than Engliſh, which 
was the Confirmation of the Laws of King Edward, that 
15, of the Laws, which were in force during the Reigns 
of the Saxon Kings, and which were entirely laid aſide or 
expreſly aboliſhed after the Conqueſt. The Native Engl 
could not but be extremely well pleaſed to fee their antient 
Laws reſtored. And the Normans were no leſs Gainers 


the 


| 
by it. Hitherto they held their Eſtates at the Will of | 
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Il the Conqueror, conſequently were liable to be outed at his 1100. 

Ato Pleaſure. But by this Charter, which confin'd the Royal 
Authority within its antient Bounds, they were ſettled in 

od their Poſſeſſions, and ſcreen'd from the Violence of Arbi- 

be trary Power. This Charter having been approv'd and ſign d 

2n. by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ſeveral Copies were 

ad WU tranſcrib'd and laid up in the principal Monaſteries to be 

&d UF conſulted upon Occaſion F. 

ur This good Beginning gave the People room to hope for, 

T great Things from this Reign, ſceing there were ſeveral — 

pes Alrerations already much for the better. But ſtill there“ 

ed was one Thing wanting to compleat their Satisfaction, the 

ed. recalling Anſelm Archbiſhop of Cauterbury, who had gain'd 

ent their Eſteem and Affections, by his vigorous Oppoſition 

ſhe to the late King's Oppreſſions. Henry, willing to ſatisfy 

the them in this Point, wrote a Letter to the Archbiſhop, who 

of FF was ſtill at Lyons, to invite him to return to his Dioceſe. 

cir F At the ſame Time he let him underſtand, he defign'd to 

no de guided by his Directions, and to entruſt him with the 

nm: | Adminiſtration of Affairs. Avſelm, to whom this News 

the bad given Wings, return'd forthwith into England, to the 

Vo great Joy of the People. 

the The Arrival of this Prelate was no leſs agreeable to the The xing 

tle 1 King. He had need of him in an Affair which could marries 

n. not be manag'd without his Aſſiſtance. As his Deitgn was 3 Fu 

o gain the AﬀeRions of the Expliſh, he believ'd nothing 

hat would contribute more towards it, than his marrying Ma- 

ne, da Daughter to Malcolm King of Scotland by Margaret 

ed | Silter to Edgar Atheling. Indeed this Alliance could not 

br but be very grateful to the People, ſceing it would be the 

ch | maans of reſtoring the Royal Family of the Saxe#s to the 

ch | Crown. 

hat 3 

ns | © There were s many Copies as Counties, wii h were ſent to 

4 certain Abbies in each County: And yet there was ſcarce one to be 

Wi found in the Reign of King John. whoſe Mae na Charta was tound- 

%% cd upon ir, There is a Copy at this Day in the Red Book of the Fx- 

Nt i * Chequer. And Matthew Paris (page 55) has given usa Tranſcript 

ers bf that which was ſent into Hereford/hire, which you may find tran- 

7, © 3 fatedby Tyrrel. p. 114. B. III. Vol. II. 
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Ileum had already demanded the Princeſs of King Ed- 
gar her Brother : But he met with a great Obſtacle in his 
Way. Matilda had been educated in England in the Mo- 


naſtery at Milton, where ſhe had put on the Veil. Tiz 


true, *twas alleged in her behalf that ſhe had not vowed 
Virginity, nor taken up the Veil but as a Safeguard to her 
Honour, which was ſuppoſed to be in Danger at the begin- 
ning of the Cenqueſt. But this Reaſon did not ſeem ſuffi- 
cient to the two Kings to juſtify their Proceeding any far. 
ther in this Matter, tho' they were both equally deſirous 
of the Match, Every one knew Matilda had put on the 
Veil, and *cwas generally believed ſhe had yowed Chaſtity, 
Scm? even affirm, that ſhe excepted againſt her Marriage 
as uniavful, and add, that when preſs'd upon the Score of 
Reators of State ſhe yielded to the Inſtances of her Bro- 
ther aud Lover, ſhe cursd the Line that was to ſpring from 
her, as abominable in the ſight of God. The Deciſion 
of this Matter, which appcared fo difficult, being left to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, lie would not undertakeit 
alone; bur called in the Aſſiſtance of a Council which met 
at his Palace at Lambeth. This Aſſembly being entirely 
inclined to the King's Side, the Reaſons for Matilda's be- 
ing at free Liberty to marry, were ſo well managed, that 
the Council declared the intended Marriage to be good 
and lewful. Purſuant to this Declaration, it was quickly 
frer ſolctanized to the general Satisfaction of both King- 
dome. ; 
Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, Duke Robert 


beit claims was returned to Normandy, and had taken Poſſeſſion of 


the Crown. 


TY. 
Vite l. 


E. M. 


his Dominions without any Oppoſition. Tho' Normen- 
dy was mortgaged to the late King, Henry did not think 
lit to diſpute the Matter with his Brother, at a Time 
when he himſelf was apprehenſive of being attacked upon 
the Account of England. Duke Robert in his way home 
from the Fol- Land had made ſome ſtay in Apalia, where 
he married a Wiſe, which delay had given his Brother 
en Opportunity of ſecuring the Crown. He was no 
ſooner arrived, but he openly ſhowed his Diſcontent at 


0 — 


having been thus ſupplanted, and fumly reſolved to at- 


reropt 


— 1 = 
AE 
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| tempt the Recovery of what he had been depriv'd of du- 
ring his Abſence, The Biſhop of Durham, who having 


Js ſound the means to eſcape out of Priſon, and was retired to 
is MW Normandy, did not a little contribute to confirm him in 
d his Reſolution. Moreover, ſeveral Norman Lords, who 
er had conſented to Henry's Election out of a kind of Com- 
n= © pullion, began to contrive how to place Robert on the 
7. Throne. They had already been tampering with ſome 
r. © of the Chief of the Enghſb Lords, in order to get them 
us into their Plot. As they knew him to be a mild ard 
he good-natured Prince, they promiſed themſelves much great- 
y. er Happineſs under him than under Hin, who appeared 
ge to be a Perſon of more Vigour and Reſolution. In the 
of mean Time, the Rumour of Robert's preparing to aſſert 
-- this Rights, wrought variouſly on People's Minds. Some 
m | were for continuing firm to the King, and keeping the 
mn | Oath they had taken to him. Others on the contrary, 
to tho ſatisfied with the King's Proceedings, yet reſumed 
it their former Inclinations for the Duke his Brother, inſo- 
et much that Henry was in great Perplexity. If he was ſome- 
W bhit loth to truſt to the Fidelity of the Exgliſh, they 
x- Voere no leſs doubtful of the Sincerity of his Intentions. 
at What they had experienced from the two late Kings, gave 
dd them but too much reaſon to dread, that the Part he had 
y bhitherto acted was only to amuſe them and prevent their 
g. ding with his Brother. In this uncertainty An ſelm's 

Aſſiſtance was of great uſe to Henry in fixing the Engliſh, 
rt | who ſcemed to float between the two Parties. The Arch- 
of | biſhop, who was indebted to the King, was very glad to 
- | ſhow his Gratitude on this Occaſion. He aſſembled the 
nk chief of the Engliſh and Norman Grandees, and ſo poſi- 
ne |} tively aſſured them that the King would make good all his 


on |} Promiſes, that they ſeemed very well ſatisfied. And yet 
ne it no ſooner was known that the Duke of Normandy was 


re | 3 going to embark for Enzland, but the greateſt Part of the 
er | 3} Nobles declared for him, and Part of the Fleet followed 
no their Example. This gave the Duke an Opportunity to 
at land at Portſmouth, where he was received without any 


c- |} Oppoſition, He was not ignorant how the Engi/h ſtood 
pr | 4 . affected. 
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affected. Such as came over to him every Day, aflured 

him how well-wiſhers their Countrymen were to his Cauſe, 

They put him in hopes that the King would quickly find 

himſelf deſerted by the whole Nation, who look d upontheir 

Oath of Allegiance, as an involuntary Act. In the mea 

Time, Henry took all the Meaſures he thought requiſite to 

fruſtrate the Deſigns of the Duke his Brother, by making 

uſe of Anſelm's Credit, on whom the People ſeem'd to 

rely very much. Asſoon as the Army was ready to march, 

the Archbiſhop came and called the principal Officers to- 

gether, ro whom he repreſented in ſo lively a manner the 

beinouſneſs of breaking their Oath of Allegiance, that he 

confirm'd them in their Duty to ſuch a Degree, that they 

unanimouſly promiſed to hazard their Lives and For- 

tunes in Defence of the King. Robert who expected 

Matters would have gone quite otherwiſe, plainly faw 

this Turn would prove very prejudicial to his Affaits. 
He had not fo much depended on his own Forces as on 
the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, In hopes that the Myjori- 
ty would abandon the King in order to join him, he had 
proceeded fo far as to threaten ſuch as perſiſted to ſupport 
the Intereſt of the Uſurper ; for ſo he ſtiled his Brother, 
But when he found that the Body of the Nation de- 
clared for the King, and the Army had juſt renewed their 
Oath of Allegiance, he was ſenſible his Deſign was 
become impoſſible. Thus falling on a ſudden from the 
Top of all his Hopes, he clos'd in immediately with the 
Propoſals of Peace the King had ſent him. An Accom- 
modation appear'd to him ſo much the more neceſſary, 
as he perceiv d that even thoſe that at firſt had been the 
moſt zealous for him, began to waver. Things ſtanding 
thus, and the two Brothers being equally deſirous to 
come toa Treaty, the Lords of both Parties met toge- 
ther to conſult upon the Means. ?T was eaſy to ſce that 
Robert did not expect to obtain by Treaty a Crown, 
which was not in his Power to acquire by Arms. 80 
that in conſideration that Henry was already crown'd, 
and that he was born in the Kingdom after the bs 
; ache; 
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| Father was on the Throne, the Reſult of the Conference 


| throne him whenever an Opportunity offered, he reſolved 


* 5nother. *T'was no hard matter for him to make them 
feel by Turns the Effects of his Reſentment. Opportu- 
nities of being revenged are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who 
have the Power in their Hands. Soon after the Treaty he 
' attacked on divers Pretences Hugh de Grantmenil, Robert 
de Pontfratt, and ſome others, who plainly perceived that 
: their greateſt Crime conſiſted in the Good-will they had 
born the Duke of Normandy. He was particularly exaſpe- He attacks 
: rated againſt Robert de Beleſo 
> the leaſt Reſpect, and ſtill continued to diſcover his Deſire * 
of exerciſing new Troubles. This young Lord, who was 
Fon to rhe late Earl of Montgomery, boldly gave out, that 
> Henry was an Uſurper, and that *rwas a diſhonourable 


was, that he ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the Crown. He 
promiſed for his Part to deliver up to Robert the Caſtles in 
Normandy that were garriſon'd with Engliſh, and to pay 
him yearly the Sum of 3000 Marks. It was Apes al- 
ſo, that if one of the two Brothers died without Children, 
the other ſhould be his Heir. This Agreement being ſign'd 
and ſworn to by Twelve Lords of each Side, the Ar- 
mies were disbanded. Robert ſtaid two whole Months at 
the Court of England, living in perfect Amity with his 
Brother. | 

This Accommodation was very advantageous to the 1102; 
King on ſeveral Accounts. It not only ſecur' d him the Ord. Vital. 
Crown which he ran ſome Risk of loſing, but more-- . 
over rendered him more fear d and eſteem'd, when Peo- 
ple ſaw that he had found the Means by his prudent and 
ſteady Conduct to extricate himſelf out of ſo ſlippery 
and dangerous a Buſineſs. However, he could not for- 
get the Hazard he had run. As he was apprehenſive Henry re- 


his Enemies might hereafter make freſh Attempts to de- 28e 
himſelf on 
hi:Enemtes 


to be beforehand with them, by ruining them one after 


me, becauſe he had ſhown him Robert de 
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Thing for the Normans as well as for the Engliſh to ſuffer 
him to take the Crown from his elder Brother. He was 
not ſatisfied with talking thus indiſcreetly, but render d 

| himſelf 
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himſelf formidable, by for:ifying his Caſtles in Shropſhire, 
The King, who had determin'd to ruin him, was not dif. 
plcaſed at his giving him ſo fair a Handle to do it by his jm. 
prudent Proceedings. To complete his Deſtruction, he 
had ſet Spies about him, who feigning to come into hi 
Meaſures, obſerved all his Actions, and took care to have 
ſuch Things ſaid to him before ſuborn'd Witneſles, as ten- 
ded to render him criminal. When the King thought he 
had Evidence enough againſt him, he order'd him to bezc. 
cuſed of five and forty Articles, the leaſt of which wx 
ſufficient to bring him in guilty. Beleſine being oblig'd to 
appear in Court, ask'd leave for Time to prepare his Anſwer; 
which being granted him, he took the Opportunity to make 
his Eſcape and retire to Shreuubury, where he hoped he 
ſhould be able to defend himſelf by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Helſb, who had eſpouſed his Cauſe, When he had re. 
folv'd upon this, he buoy'd himſelf up with the Hopes of 
Succours from ſeveral other Lords, who ſeemed to be en- 
tirely of the ſame Mind with himſelf. But whether he 
had been impoſed upon, or whether they did not think 
him a fit Perſon to be at the Head of ſuch an Enterprize, 
he found himſelf abandoned by all, and by that means ſaw, 
though too late, the Vanity of his Projects. The King 
having proclaimed him a Traytor, marched againſt him 
with ſo ſuperiour a Force, that in few Days he became 
Maſter of Shrewsbury, where the Rebel durſt not ſtay his 
coming. After which, he took all his other Caſtles, and 
compellcd him to quit all that the Earl his Father had held 
in England, and to retire to Normandy, where he carried 
with him his Ill-Temper. Henry confiſcated his Eſtate, 
and involved his Brothers in the fame Puniſhment, not- 
withſtanding their Innocency, ſo deſirous was he of root- 
ing out the whole Family. | 

The Infolence of this Lord was not the Occaſion of ſo 
much Trouble to the King, as the Haughtineſs of Arch- 


rween the biſhop Anſelm, with whom he had a Conteſt which 


King and 
aAnſelm 
atout In- 


veſliturei. 


threw him into great Perplexities. The Archbiſhop had 

two Proj &s in his Head, which could not in all likeli- 

hood he brought about without much difficulty. * 
| r 
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ire, grſt was, to oblige the Clergy to live unmarried, and the 1103. 
dil- ſccond to wreſt from the King the Inveſtiture of Biſhops 

im. and Abbots. To attain his Ends, he conven d a Synod, 

he I where in the farſt Place he got all the married Prieſts to be 

his KF excommunicated, though they were very numerous then 
ave in England, Henry, who was not much concerned in this 

en. Matter, being unwilling to give the Archbiſhop any Diſ- 

he guſt, the Decree paſſed in the Synod, notwithſtanding the 

ic Struggles of the inferior Clergy to the contrary, who in 
was B vain tried to ward off that Blow. An Hiſtorian remarks Hunt, 


to on this Point, that although 4»ſelm's good Intentions were 
er; generally applauded, yet 'twas thought ꝰtwould be a Thing 
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ake of dangerous Conſequence to compel the Prieſts to a Con- 
he tinency, which 'twas not in the Power of ſeveral amongſt 
the them to obſerve ; and adds, *twas juſtly feared that this Ri- 
te. gour would occaſion their committing Uncleanneſs of a 
of much more criminal Nature than the Marriage they were 
n- prohibited from. J 
be Aiſelm having gained his Ends in the firſt Point, ſer 1 
nk | | about the other, and would have proceeded to excommuni- 1 
„ gate the Biſhops that had been inveſted by the King. But 10 
w, blere the Caſe was quite different from the former. The i; 
ug King's Intereſt was too much concerned not for him to op- 4 
im poſe to the utmoſt of his Power the aboliſhing a Preroga- 1 
me tive his Predeceſſors had enjoyed without Moleſtation. But * 
his © bow much ſoever he exerted himſelf on this Occa- wi 
nd | ſion, he could nor prevent ſome Biſhops who had received { 
d their Inveſtitures from him, from reſigning their Biſhop- = __ 
ed Þ7 yicks out of fear of being excommunicared. On the os 
te, ther Hand, Auſelm refuſed to conſecrate ſuch as were nomi- 
t- | nated to their Biſhopricks by the King, unleſs he would 
t- ¶ give up the Right of /aveſtirures. This new Claim which 

1 the Archbi ſhop very boldly aſſerted, finding himſelf backed 
ſo by the Court of Rome, occaſioned between him and the 
h- Eing a Quarrel which continued on Foot ſeveral Years. As 
ch Henn would not recede from his Prerogative, Anſelm af. Anſe'm 
ad FJ firmed, that for his Part he could not ſubmit without be- "> © 
i- tray ing the Cauſe of God. All hopes of an Accommo- Park,” ; 
he | Þ dation being taken away by the Obſtinacy of both Parties, 
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the Archbiſhop reſolved to carry his Complaints to 5g. 
chal II. who was then Pope. In all appearance twas by hi 
Orders that he had embarked in this Enterprize. He wg 
attended in his Journey by the Prelates that had reſigned 
their Biſhopricks, and upon his Arrival at Rome inſtantly 
demanded of the Pope that he would be pleaſed to reſtore 
them by his Authority: Then, ſays an Hiſtorian, he Ho 
See, whoſe Clemency is open to all the World, provided car 
be taken to prepare it beforehand by a certain dazzling Me. 
tal, reſtored the Biſhops, and ſent them bach to their reſpeltne 
Churches. The King being informed that Anſelm was gone 
to Rome, diſpatched thither Ambaſſadors to plead hi 
Cauſe. Hebert Biſhop of Norwich, and Robert of Lich. 
field, were pitched upon for this Purpoſe, and ſet out for 
Rome in Company with William de Marelwaſt, an Eccleſ- 
aſtick of great Learning, who was to aſſiſt them with hi 
Advice. Though theſe Ambaſſadors maintained the King“ 
Cauſe with a great deal of Zeal and Reſolution, Paſchd 
would abate nothing of his Pretenſions. The Affair ws 
carried ſo far, that the King was upon the Point of being 
excommunicated. On the other Hand, the Archbiſhop 
was deprived of his Temporalities, during his being out 


of the Kingdom. At length, after a great many Con- 


teſts for near three Years together, both Parties happening 
to be in ſuch Circumſtances, as made them equally wiſh to 
ſce an End of the Quarrel, the Pope gave the Biſhops leave 
to do Homage to the King, and Henry gave up the Point 
of Inveſtitures. Thus this Buſineſs was brought to x 
Concluſion, which I have but juſt mentioned here, be- 
cauſe I deſign to treat more fully of it in another Place. 
Though the King's Conteſt with the Court of Rome 
gave him a great deal of Trouble whilſt it laſted, yet it did 
not hinder him from minding his other Affairs. Toben 
his Brother, who was then in England, but too well ex- 
perienced how attentive he was to any thing that was like 


to turn to his Advantage. The Reaſon of the Duke of E 


Normandys Viſit was to preſs the Pay ment of his Penſion. 
Bur Henry knowing his Brother's mild and generous Tem- 
2 


Pe) 
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per, careſſed him in ſuch a Manner, and gave him ſo good 3 

| Words, that he got him inſenſibly to deſiſt from his „t 

| Demands. This unſeaſonable Piece of Generoſity coſt ſions: 

| the Duke very dear, ſince it proved the Occaſion of his 

Ruin in the End. His eaſy and liberal Temper had all a- 

| long ſpoiled his Deſigns. We have already ſeen in the Be- 

ginning of the Reign of William Kufus, how ill he laid 

out the Money Henry had lent him, inſtead of employ- 

ing it in keeping up his Party in England, by which im- 

* prudent Management he loſt the Crown for that Time. Af- 

* terwards he borrowed Ten Thouſand Marks of King Wil- 

| liam for his Voyage to the Hoh- Land. This Sum not 

being ſufficient to defray the great Expences he was at, he 

hid contraſted ſo many Debts during the Voyage, and af- 

ter his Return, that he was fain to mortgage almoſt all his 

> Demeſns. He had nothing left but the City of Roan, which 

* he would have mortgaged, if the Burghers would have 

conſented to it. His Wants, which daily increaſed, Repenes of 

quickly made him ſenſible of his Overſight in not inſiſting it, and 

upon the Penſion, which he might juſtly demand of his 5% Marne 

© Brother. He complained they had abuſed his eaſy Nature; ye Tag 

mud as he imprudently added to his Complaints ſome Me- 
naces, he gave Henry a Handle openly to act againſt him. 

The King did not want much — on to break en- 

tirely with his Brother. Ever ſince he found himſelf in 

peaceable Poſſeſſion of England, he began to look with a 

greedy Eye on Normandy, and was extremely deſirous of 

annexing it to his Crown. Kobert's ill Conduct confirmed 

him in the Hopes of being one Day Maſter of that Dutchy, 

And as he waited only for a favourable Opportunity to put 

his Deſigns in Execution, he did not fail to lay hold of 

the firſt that offered. 

It hath been related, that Robert de Beleſme, after he had Beleſmo 

ed his Eſtates in England, was retired ro Vormandy: raiſes 

Where he was no ſooner arrived but he endeavoured to —— 

de revenged on the King, by falling upon ſuch of his Sub- dy. 

ects as had Lands in thoſe Parts, under a Pretence of ma- Brady. 

Kking himſelf amends for what the King had taken from him 
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10 4. ip Emglaxd. The Duke's Indolence in not oppoſing theſe 
Outrages at firſt, rendered this Lord the more fierce and 
preſumptuous. He committed ſo many Violences, that 
Complaints were brought againſt him from every Quarter, 

Deſeatithe At length Robert, rouz'd by the People's Murmuts, re. 
Dake, ſolved to chaſtiſe him, and levied an Army to put a ſtop ti 
theſe Diſorders; but had the Misfortune to be worſted, 
The Rebel, blown up with his Succeſs, and ſpurred on by 
his Audaciouſneſs and Ambition, formed a Project of be. 
coming Maſter of the whole Dutchy. Whilſt he wx 
carrying on his Deſign, he was ſtrengthened by the eldef 
of the Conquerors two Half-Brothers. Not being (atiched 
with the Earldom of Cormwall, he pretended that the Kin 
ought to give him up moreover the Earldom of Kent, whic 
his Uncle the Biſhop of Bayeux had enjoyed. But not 
meeting with that Satisfaction in this particular, which he 
had expected, he fell into fo great a Paſſion with the King 
as even to threaten him. His inſolent Behaviour cauſed 
the King to diſpoſſeſs him of the Earldom of Cormua, 
a Puniſhment for his Raſhneſs. Upon which, not being 
able to ſtay any longer in England, he retired extreme 
who makes diſſatisfied into Normandy, As ſoon as he was arrived, ht 
Peace with joined Robert de Bele/me, and ſtrengthened his Party in (uct 
him. a Manner, that the Duke was fain to ſtrike up a Pex 
with them on Terms very diſhonourable to a Sovereyn 

| Prince. N 
110% This Peace, inſtead of reſtoring Tranquillity to tit 
The Nor- Country, ſerved only to increaſe the Inſolence of the tv! 


mans p. Earls, who contemning the Duke's Orders, continu 
ply to the 


England. bles and People. At length, ſome of the chief Men af 

vital, the Country finding themſelves thus oppreſſed by the 

Mam. two Tyrants, without any hopes of protection from tit 
Duke, entered into a Reſolution of applying to the King 
of England for Redreſs. Their Suit was very welcom 
to Henry, who only wanted a Pretence to interfere in tif 
Affairs of Normandy, that he might have an Opportun' 


King of daily to commit Ravages inſupportable both to the No 


ty of ſeizing the Durchy. But as his Deſign * - 3 
| telt 
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teſtable in it ſelf, he endeavour'd to give it the Face of 1105, 
Juſtice, by making appear he acted from quite another 
Motive. To this Purpoſe, he writ a Letter to his Bro- 
ther, wherein he repreſented to him, that his Conduct 
gave the Normans juſt Cauſe of Complaint, ſince he 
protected Perſons who ought to be look d upon as Ene- 

mies to the Publick ; That the Peace he had concluded 

with them, leaving the Country expoſed to their Ravages, 

his Subjects could no longer conſider as their Sovereign, 

a Prince from whom they could expect no Protection; 

That he entreated him therefore to redreſs the Grievan- 

ces the Normans complained of, or not to think it ſtrange, 

that in Caſe he would not, he ſhould himſelf eſpouſe the 

Cauſe of thoſe that made their Application to him. To 

theſe Remonſtrances, he ſubjoin'd ſome Complaints of 
certain Injuries, which he pretended had been done to 
himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy Satisfaction. No doubt 
he would have taken it very ill, if the Duke had medled 

or made with his Affairs. But ſuch is the unrighteous 
Proceedings of moſt Men, that they make no ſcruple to 
practice themſelves what they condemn in others, and 
fancy that the World is fo blind as not to ſee the In- 
' - juſtice of their Actions, becauſe they have the addreſs to 
F 8 them over with the Pretence of Love and Kind- 
neſs. | 
Whilſt Heury made as if he had no other Deſign but Henry 

to relieve the Normans, he himſelf oppreſſed his own Sub- levies an 
jets, by an exhorbitant Tax. He pretended, he was 3% 


England; 
forced to go and wage War with the two Tyrants of Nor- — a 
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; a War, wherein the Engliſh were not at all con- ith 
cern d. Notwithſtanding his fair Promiſes to the Peo- iq 
ple, this Tax was levied with all the Rigour imaginable, 1 


even to the impriſoning and plaguing divers ways ſuch 168 
as refuſed, or had not wherewithal to pay it. As ſoon and paſſes il 
8s his Preparations were finiſh'd, he went to Vormandy fi, 

* rman- | 
with a numerous Army, carrying with him large Sums of qy, were 
Money, with which he brib'd the Nobles and Gover- he makes 
nours of the Strong-Holds. He could the better do this, get Pro- 
28 Robert was not in a Condition to traverſe his Deſigns, grefs. l 
. or 
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1105. or to ſecure the Allegiance of his Subjects by the ſame 
Methods. The poſture of Affairs affording the King 
better Opportunities than he could expect ar any other 
Fime, he ſeiz d upon Caen and ſome other Cities. The 
Duke of Bretaign and the Earl of Anjou even permitted 
him to garriſon ſome of the Frontier- Towns, for fear of 

drawing upon themſelves the brunt of the War, deſigned 
againſt Robert. On the other Hand, they that had invited 
him over to their Aſſiſtance, plainly foreſeeing that if the 
Quarrel was made up, it muſt needs tend to their Prejudice, 
never ceafed exhorting him to puſh on his Conqueſts, and 
make himſelf Maſter of all Normandy. They repreſented 
ro him, that it was the only way to cafe them of the Op- 
preſſions they lay under, ſeeing they could expect no Af. 
fiſtance from their Sovereign. The Biſhop of Seez,, ſworn 
Enemy to the two Earls, who had outed him of his 
Dioceſe, blew up the Flame to the utmoſt of his Power, 
and mifs'd no Opportunity of ſtirring up Henry to go 
through with this Undertaking. One Day, as he was 
with him in the Church of Carenton, he cauſed him to 
take notice how full the Church was of Goods, which the 
People had brought thither to ſecure them from the plun- 
dering Tyrants. This gave him occaſion to make a lon 
Harangue, wherein he repreſented to him, that the Riſe 
of all their Miſeries was owing to the careleſſneſs or con- 
nivance of the Duke; and added, that the Country would | 
never be reſtored to its former Tranquilliry, till they had |, R 
another Maſter. In fine, he conjur'd the King to take 
upon him the Government, and free the Normans, the an- | 
tient Subjects of his Family, from the wretched State they n 
were reduc'd to. Henry, who only wanted a Cloak for 
his Injuſtice, liſtened very attentively to this Diſcourſe, |. 
and pretending to be touch'd with Compaſſion for the Nor- Þ| 
mans, promis d to exert his utmoſt to procure them the | 

Relief they expected at his Hands. However, he expreſs'd 

an extreme Regret at being forc'd to deprive his Brother 

of his Domimons, who by reaſon of his Incapacity was 
running headlong into Deſtruction. Purſuant to this Re- 
; ſolut ion, 
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ſolution, which he pretended to have taken up purely 
out of Neceſſity, and in Compliance to the Intreaties of 
the Normans, he continued the War. Robert made but 
2 weak Defence, becauſe not having in the leaſt ſuſpected 
the King's * he had no Time to prepare himſelf. 
So that Henry, having put Matters on ſo good a Foot, in 
his firſt Campagne, return'd to England with a Deſign to 
raiſe during the Winter, the Money and Forces he ſhould 
have occaſion for to finiſh the Work he had ſo happily 
un. 

The Duke of N was then in a very wretched 
Caſe. He perceiv'd at length that his Ruin was deter- Robert 
min'd, but he knew not how to prevent his Fate. In 2 
this Perplexity, he reſolved upon going to the King his Paris. 
Brother, to try to move him by humbling himſelf before Vital. 
him. As he himſelf was of a kind and generous Diſpoſiti- 
on, ſo he could not believe but the King was of the ſame 
Temper. Poſſeſs'd with this Notion, he came to Eng- 
land, where he ſued for Peace, in a manner ſuitable e- 
nough to his Condition, but unworthy of the Son of 
William the Conqueror. Henry, who was not of fo eaſy 
a Nature, was deaf to all his Intreaties. He had got it in 
his Head to lay hold of the preſent JunRure, to become 
Maſter of Normandy. Accordingly nothing could pre- 
vail upon him to come to an Accommodation, which 6ut can 
would have very much curtail'd his Deſigns. For this o . 
Reaſon, he obſtinately refuſed to enter into any Nego- 
tation, and thought he dealt very kindly by his Bro- 
ther, in permitting him to return Home. Robert finding 
nothing was to be done, departed full of Rage and Vex- 
ation, and threatning highly what he would do ; which 
Henry little regarded. An Hiſtorian * affures us howe- Malm. 
ver, that the King felt ſome Remorſe for the Injury he Pans 
was doing his Brother, who had never given him any Cauſe 
of juſt Complaint, and from whom he had already raken 
aCrown, But if he had any ſuch Thoughts, they were 
but ſhort-liv'd. The only Effect theſe RefleQions had 
on him, was to inſpire him with a Dread, that his Bro- 
ther's Wrongs might ſtir up the Compaſſion of the Ex- 
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Paris. 
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liſh, and revive the Affection they had formerly ſhown 
tor that Prince. This Thought giving him ſome Un. 
eaſineſs, he judged it neceſſary to prepoſſeſs his Subjectz 
in his Favour, by renewing his Promiſes. To this End, 
he convened the Great Council or Parliament, and endez. 
vourd, in a premeditated Diſcourſe, ro make appear to 
the Aſſembly the Juſtice of his Undertaking. He re. 
preſented to them, « That Robert's refuſing the Kingdom 
* of FJeruſalem had drawn down on his Head the Ven- 
« geance of God, by whom, ever ſince that Time, he had 
t“ been viſibly forſaken, as a Prince unworthy of his Care, 
<« after he had ſlighted ſo great a Favour (a). He ag. 
c gravated the Oppreſſions the Normans groaned under, 
cc and ſtrove to make the Engliſh believe, twas incum- 
ce bent on them to take in Hand the Defence of a miſe. 
& rable People. He deſired the Lords to conſider his own 
« peaceable Temper, and how patiently he had taken his 
« Brother's Menances, to which he had made no other re- 
ce turn but brotherly and gentle Admonitions. He 
ce dwelt very much upon the Duke's ill Qualities. He 
cc diſplayed his exceſſive Profuſeneſs, which made him: 
« continual Burden to all the World. Moreover he ac. 
e cuſed him of an extreme Arrogance, and of having on 
&« all Occaſions ſhown an utter Contempt for the Exlſb 
%% Nation. He aſſured them for his Fart, that he per 
« ſiſted always in his Reſolution of governing according 
<« to juſt Laws, of which the Charter he had granted 
« them was an undeniable Argument. In fine, he added, 
< that provided he was ſure of the Hearts and AﬀeRtions 
« of the Engliſh, he valued nothing that his Enemies 
& could do againſt him. This Speech had the Effect he 
expected from it. All the Lords finding themſelves ho- 
noured by the Confidence he placed in them, and flattering 


themſelves that he would make good his Promiſes, unant- | 
mouſly aſſured him they would ſtand by him with ther 


Lives and Fortunes, 


ned DEAE n, n 


What Þ 2? 


(a) Hence tis plain that it was believed in England that Robert 
had refus'd the Crown of Jeruſalem; Otherwiſe Henry could not 
have urg'd it againſt his Brother. 


T7, Cw 42 8 9 1 4 * " 
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| 'twas eaſy to ſee the weakneſs of the Reaſons he alledged dar | 
in Vindication of this Undertaking. The Truth is, his x;,,-, | 
| 


made in his Favour, to get from them a Grant of freſh s * 


Addition to his Troops. As ſoon as the Seaſon permit- Ann. Sax. 
> ted, he ſer fail with a numerous Fleet, in order to com- Vital. 


a ſtrong Reinforcement. As this Place was of great 

Strength, and well provided with Neceſſaries, it held out 
long enough for Robert to come to its Relief, Ever fince 
the Duke had parted from the King his Brother without 
* being able to prevail with him to come to an Accommo- 


3 marched towards him with that Reſolution. The two 
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Whar colour ſoever the King might give his Ambition, 1106. 


on the 


Reaſons were not ſo much as plauſible. The pretended Speech. 
Refuſal of the Crown of Feruſalem had no better Foun- 
dation than an uncertain Rumour ſpread over Englaud. 
which in all likelihood was falſe, ſeeing the beſt Hiſ- 
torians make no mention of that Particular. But ſup 
fing the Thing had been as true as it was doubtful, Robert 
might poſſibly, in refuſing the Crown, have acted out of 
Modeſty, as well as from a Principle of Pride or Irreligion. 
But be this as it will, Henry could have no Right from 
thence to deprive him of his Dominions. It is evident 
therefore, that the ſole Motive of the Engliſh Lords de- 
ckring they would aſſiſt him, was his ſolemn Promiſe to 
cauſe his Charter to be kept, which till then had been much 
neglected. 
3 laid hold of the Declaration the Engliſh had juſt Henry re- 


Subſidies, by the means of which he made a conſiderable em 


plete the Conqueſt of Normandy. He opened the Cam- Fl. Wig. 
paign with the Siege of Tinchebray, where the Earl of 
Mortaigne, who had ſided with the Duke, had brought 


dation, he had joined the Earl of Mortaigne, and Robert 
de Beleſme, who had led all their Forces to his Aſſiſtance. 
The King of France had alſo ſent him ſome Troops, and 
ſeveral Norman Lords were come over to his Side, as 
ſoon as they had perceived that Henry was not acting ſo 
much for theirs as for his own Sake. All theſe Succours 
having enabled the Dake to give his Brother Bartle, he 


Armies were pretty near equal in Number, Robert 
Vol. II. 2 2 had 
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bray, 
where Ro- 
bert i, ta- 
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had more Foot, but not ſo many Horſe by a good del 
as the King. Thus each Side might flatter themſelves 
Battle of with the Hopes of Succeſs. However, the Battle which 
Tinche- was fought under the Walls of Tinchebray, laſted not very 


long. The Norman Horſe being put in Diſorder at the 
firſt Onſet, and the Foot not being able to maintain the 


ken Priſo. Fight without their Aid, the whole Army was entirely 


Der, 


Sax. Ann 


routed, and the Ergliſs had nothing to do but to kill a 
take Priſoners. The Duke of Normandy perceiving ther 


was no poſſibility of rallying his Troops, and not being 


able to bear the Thoughts of turning his Back, choſe u. 


ther to be taken than ſhow the leaſt Signs of Cowardice, 
Edgar Atheling, the Earl of Mortaigne, 400 Knights, and 
ten Thouſand Soldiers had the ſame Fate. 
of Haſtings had made the Normans Maſters of England, { 


this which was fought 40 Years after, put the Egliſb n 


ſſeſſion of Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had often 
n the Sport of Fortune, was immediately ſet free, and 
went and paſſed the reſidue of his Days in England, when 


and ſhut he died of extreme old Age. The Duke of N 
wp in Car. and Earl of Mortaigne, were not fo favourably dealt with. 


diffeCaſtle 


M 


Malm. 


may The Earl was ſhur up in the Tower of London, and ite 
7* Duke in Cardiffe-Caſtle in Wales, where he remain'diÞ © 


Priſoner to his Death, which was not till 26 Years after, 


Some ſay, that this unfortunate Prince having attempted F 


to make an Eſcape, Henry order'd his Sight to be taken + 
way by having a burning-hot Braſs Baſon held before his 
Eyes (4). But the ſilence of moſt of the beſt Hiftorians 
in this Point, render the Fact ſomething improbable. I ſay, 
not this to excufe the Hard-heartedneſs of the King, who 
ought to have call'd to Mind the Generofity of Roben 
to him, during the Siege of St. Michaels Mount, tho 


he had forgot he was his Brother. In vain does an Hib-| 
rorian endeavour to juſtify him, by taking notice, tu 


Robert had never lov'd him during their younger Years 
and had done him many Injuries Such a Reaſon A. 


g 


(a) Hence the Italian Word, Abacinare, to blind Mena ge, Ori 


de la lang. Ital. 


As the Bat ! 


v__y q 


torn 
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The Victory of Tinchebray having made the King Ma- Henry be- 


Upon his Arrival, his firſt Care was to make ſome Regu- 


ſter of all Normandy, he return'd in Triumph to England. href ＋ 
orman- 
© lations for his Court, where for a long while ſeveral Abuſes dy. 


had crept in which called for a Reformation. In the for- Haris. 


mer Reign, when the King took a Progreſs, thoſe who 


followed the Court, committed all manner of Outrages in 
the Places where they lodged. They ſhamefully extorted 
what they pleaſed from their Hoſts, and made Attempts on 
the Chaſtiry of the Women, without any one's daring to 
contradict them. Coyners of falſe Money were grown 
very numerous and bare-faced, being ſure of the Protecti- 
on of the Great, who ſer them at work in their Houſes, 
where no Body durſt ſearch for them. Theſe diſorderly 
Doings not having ceaſed upon the King's Edict in the be- 
ginning of his Reign, he publiſhed a ſecond with ſtill 
greater Penalties. This was a neceſſary Piece of Severit 


in order to check the Licentiouſneſs ſpread over the King- 


dom, by the connivance Offences of this Nature had hi- 
therto met with. 


| Before the War in Normandy, Henry had poſitively 
aſſured his Subjects, he would govern 12 
| Equity, and maintain them in their Privileges. 
: Proſperity made him quite forget his Promiſes. Immedi- 
; rely after his Return, it was obſerved, he was become more 
haughty and leſs po 
the Nobles with an intollerable Arrogance, even to the 
making uſe when ſpeaking to them, of very abuſive Lan- 
1guage. Beſides he gave himſelf but little Trouble about 
s own Charter, nor corrected any Abuſes that turned to 


bis Profit. He had no regard for any Body but Auſelm. 
The Trouble that Prelate had given him, made him look 
upon all occaſions of quarrelling with him as fo _ 


; dangerous Quick-ſands, which he was reſolved to avoid. 


But his Precautions ſerved only to render Anſelm more 


haughty and imperious than he was beſore their Conteſts. 
1 The Archbiſhop finding the King out of fear of enga- 


Vor. II. 2 2 2 


ging 


adm. 


1108. 


em according to He becomes 


- But more 
haughty 
towards 
his Sub- 
pular than he was before. He treated jets. 
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1108, ging in freſh Diſputes, refrained from medling with Fecle. 
fraſtical Affairs, took this Opportunity to proſecute, with 


the utmoſt Rigour, the Prieſts who obltinately perſiſted 
in keeping their Wives. His Diſgrace and long Abſence 
had made them hope, they ſhould at length be freed from 
his Perſecutions. But he quickly let them ſee, that when 
once he had begun a Thing, he did not do it by halve, 
Some Time after his Return, he called a Synod, where at 
his Inſtance, ſevere Penalties were decreed againſt all Cler- 
gymen, who lived on in a State of Marriage. There were 
ſome that were actually deprived of their Zivings. But 
ſo far was this Rigour from having any good Effect, that 
it only proved the occaſion of the Clergy's committing real 
Crimes, inſtead of the pretended Diſorders of a Matrimo- 
nial State, 


The King did not much concern himſelf in this Re- 


lation of the Synod's. Twas a Thing indifferent to 
im, whether the Clergy married or lived ſingle. And 
therefore he left the Archbiſhop to act as he pleaſed, with- 


out intermedling in the Matter. He was like to have : | 
nother Affair upon his Hands, which much better de 
ſerved his Attention. Lewis che Fat, King of Frau 


who had juſt ſucceeded his Father Philip, looking upon 
Heury as a very formidable Neighbour ſince his becoming 
Maſter of Normandy, was in queſt of the means how to 


lower his over-grown Power. To this Purpoſe, he dF 
ſigned ro make uſe of as his Inſtrument, William fir f I 
named Crito, Son to Robert, a young Prince of gretf ! 
Hopes, but under Age. How careful ſoever he might} ? 


be ro conceal his Intentions, Henry having had notice o 
them, went ſuddenly over to Normandy, where he orderts 


his Nephew to be taken into ſaſe Cuſtody, to * | 
| 


any Inſurrection upon his Account. Lewis by this Pro- 


ceeding perceiving that his Deſign had taken Air, put of 
the Exccution of it to a better Opportunity. In the 
mean Time, the young Prince having made his Eſcap*' F . 


out of Priſon, by the means of his Tutor, was carried 10 


Paris, and other Courts, where he in vain follicited fh 


Aid and Aſſiſtance to recover the Duke his Father's D: 
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minions. The neighbouring Princes ſtood too much in 1168. 14 
Awe of Henry to venture upon eſpouſing his Cauſe. As i 
for the Normans, tho' many of them were well inclined to 
the Son of their Sovereign, and ſeveral even contributed 
privately towards his Maintenance, they durſt not openly 
declare in his Favour. 

After Henry had ſpent the Winter and part of the Sum- r109. 
mer 1n Normandy, hereturn'd to England, where ſoon after Matilda 


' Ambaſſadors came to him from the Emperor Henry V, to Fienry's 


P ”" e 


mn his Grave, the King ſeiz d upon the Revenues of the by 
2 Archbiſhoprick, and kept them in his Hands for five Years. 


demand his Daughter Matilda in Marriage. He very joy- —_ 


fully receiv'd the Propoſal, and as ſoon as the Terms were the Empe- 
agreed upon, the Wedding was celebrated by Proxy. As ter Henry 
the Princeſs was very young, t was not till the Year follow- V 
ing that ſhe was ſent to the Emperor her Spouſe with a mag- 
nificent Retinue, and a very conſiderable Sum of Money 
for her Portion. 

The neceſſity of his paying his Daughter's Marriage- Ioney 


Portion furniſh'd the King with a Pretence to lay a Tax of rais dtepay 


three Shillings on every Hide of Land. This Tax brought ber Portion 
him in an immenſe Sum, if it be true, as ſome pretend to | 
have calculated it, that it was equal then to 824,850/. 


Sterling now. The Cuſtom of raiſing Money for the 


Marriage-Portions of the King's Daughter was introduc'd 
by this Prince, and very carefully kept up by his Succeſ- 


ſors, who found it too beneficial to let it drop. Hence 
may be ſeen how much Innovations of this Kind, which 
have the Force of a Law from one ſingle Precedent, are pre- 
judicial to a free People. 
Before the Marriage was ſolemniz d Death had taken out Anſe!m's 


of the World Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a learn- Death. 
ed Prelate for that Age, but haughty and bigotted to the 


laſt Degree. Tis very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his Zeal 


for the Court of Rome, his Firmneſs in the Matter of In- 
{| } eſtitures, and his labouring fo heartily all his Life, to eſta- 
| liſh the Celibacy of the Clergy in England, gave him a Ti- 


9 
tle to a place in the Calendar. As ſoon as Anſelm was laid 3 


The Clergy were in hopes that the Perſecution they * of 1 
| PAP 1 rd 
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1109. durd whilſt he was alive, would end with his Death; 
but the Court of Rome was no leſs zealous to ſupport hat 
the Archbiſhop had done purely by their Orders. Beſides, 

| the King, who was very unwilling to break with the Pope, 

Eadm. ſtrictly enjoin'd what had been eſtabliſh'd. So that the 
Clergy were compell'd to lead in appearance continent Lives, 
by being debarr'd from marrying. Bur they made them. 
ſelves amends in private for this Reſtraint, by committing 
the moſt enormous Crimes. At leaſt, this is what the 
Writers of that Age make no ſcruple to lay to their 
Charge. 

1110. The Year 1110 was memorable for the Reſtitution of 
Referat. Learning at Cambridge, from whence it had been long ba. 
2 e niſh'd. According to the general Opinion, Edward the 
Cam- Elder had formerly founded an Vniver/ity there. But the 
bridge. Town had ſuffered ſo much in the Daniſh Wars, that the 

Echard. Study of the Sciences fell to decay, and never lifted up its 
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to the Country conquer'd from the Helſi, about Ros and 


retaining 


They were firſt ſettled in Northumberland, and from ther ce 
remov'd to Wale:, ſays Florence of Worceſter, An. 1111. The 


tended though a long Tracy of Land. 


1 Head again till the Time we are ſpeaking of. 
6 > 1111. The following Year Henry croſs'd the Sea in order to 
ben ſtop the Progreſs of Fwlk Earl of Anjou, who had drawn 
18 _— in the City of Conflance in Normandy to revolt. Elia 
i \ | * % Earl of Maine, who had eſpouſed the Intereſt of Full, 
4 Death, having been taken Priſoner in a Battle, was put to Death. 
Malm. Henry thought this Inſtance of Severity neceſſary to ſtrike 
1 * a Diead into the Normans, whoſe revolting he was appte- 
„ . Wie. henſive 8 well knowing that France would be ever ready 
3 to back them. | 
| 1 | 1112. Before he went to Normandy, Henry had admitted into 
1 Henry England great Numbers of Flemmgs, who by the In» | * 
ws 2 1 nundation of the Sea in their own Country, were compel | 2 
15 gras Sud led to ſeek elſewhere tor new Habitations. He planted them | 
| a Wales at firſt in the waſte Parts of Torkſhire x. But upon the 
6 Complaints made to him after his Return, he remov'd them 


Pembroke. Their Poſterity continue there to this Day, 


Flemings-way, a Work of Theirs, is ſeen in Pembreteſhire, ed. 


| 


wr 
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F retaining ſo much of their old Cuſtoms and Language as 1112. 4 
at diſtinguiſhes them plainly from the F/ſh, and ſhows they 9 
5, are of foreign Extraction. 4 
e; Henry had no time to make any long ſtay in England. 1113. 5 
he The 9 * _m_ * was * to paſs over into Normandy, Tie goes 4- ikf 
s upon the King of France's ſtirring up a freſh War there, Nor pong 1 
w- by perſuading the Earl of 1 lake up Arms again, rage io 
ng This War gave him ſome Trouble, but he happily ſur- marriesbis 1 
he mounted all Difficulties. Lewis had even the Mortifi- Pager i 
cir cation to ſee the Earl of Anjou fall off from his Party, „ 2 te 
who by that means got the Advantage of marrying his Jud. N 
of Daughter to Prince William, Son to Hemy. During the Malm. #1 
ba- King's ſtay in Normandy, he had the Satisfaction of havin il 
the bis moſt inveterate Enemy Robert de Beleſme fall into his [i 
the Hands, who was ſent into England, and detained in $i 
the 1 Priſon all his Life. Theſe Troubles being over, Henry bl 
its returned to England, where he lived in Peace durin 5 
the five following Years, no one giving him any Diſ- 1 

r to turbance except the Welſh, who now and then made ſome Mi 
zun Incurſions. | 40 
Ela During this Calm, the Pope and Clergy prevailed at 1114. . 
„% length upon him to permit the Vacancies in the Church He fils up it 


Book VI. 


LSHENAKYT 


eath, Þ to be filled, particularly the See of Canterbury, the Re- he Vacan- 
trike | venues of which be had now enjoyed five Years. As 8 
pp.. foon as he had given his Conſent, a Synod was convened, ; 
eady Þ © where Ralph Biſhop of Rocheſter was unanimouſly choſen 


: Archbiſhop, to the great Satisfaction of the People, by 


| into whom he was mightily eſteemed, Thurſtan, one of the 
> In» | King's Chaplains, was nominated to the See of Vr. At 
npe | 3 the ſame time all other Vacancies were filled up, bur with 

them | ſuch partiality to the Normans, as gave the Engliſh juſt 
\ the Cauſe to complain. 

chem N The Welſh growing more and more troubleſome on the Henry in- 
„ and Frontiers, Henry determined not to chaſtiſe them only, ven the 
Day, | I but to root them out entirely. Purſuant to this barbarous Welſh. 
ning Reſolution, he entered Wales with a numerous Army, 

2 which he divided into three Bodies, in order to ſurround 

heres oh them on all ſides. But upon his Approach, they having 

Tue f retired to their M ins, e 
t, e · eir Mountains, t was not poſſible for him to 
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1114. come at them. However he was bent to confine them 
there a long time. Bur at length finding there was no 
drawing them from their Retreat, he conſented to make 
Peace. As ſoon as he was return'd to London, he receiv'd 
News of his Daughter Matilda's Marriage being conſum- 
mated, and of her Coronation at Mentx. 

1115. Shortly after, Henry went over to Normandy, where he 
The Nor- got the States to ſwear Fealty to Prince William his Son, 
_— 5 who was then 12 Years of Age. The Year following, he 
Prixce did the ſame in England in order to ſecure the Crown to his 


William ; Family. To this End he ſummon'd a general Aſſembly 
Ann. Sax. at Salisbury, where all that were preſent promis'd to ac- 
_— knowledge Prince William for their Sovereign after the 
wiſh % Death a the King his Father, and accordingly took their 
Engliſn- Oath to him. From this Aſſembly it is that ſome pretend 
1116. toderivethe Original of the Right of the Commons ſitting 
in Parliament. They maintain, that in Imitation of what 
was practis'd in Normandy, Henry ſummon'd the Com- 
mon as well as the Nobility and Clergy, and that this was the 
firſt time that the Repreſentatives of the People were admit- 
ted to ſit in Parliament x. Others affirm, the general A, 
ſemblies of the Nation had been diſuſed before this. In 
fine, there are who aſſure us this Aſſembly was the fiſt 
that was ſtil'd a Parliament. Of theſe three Opinions the 
firſt can * prov'd, the ſecond is evidently falſe, and 
the third Ver uncertain. 
Ever ſince Lewis the Fat came to the Crown of Franc 


Echard. 


1117. 


Henry i he had never ceas'd creating Henry Trouble, either by 


reveng don countenancing the Male. contents in Normandy, or by 
Lewis for ſtirring up the neighbouring Princes againſt him. Altho 


him Trou- he generally took care to act underhand, yet Henry vn 
| not 


bles. 


* Malmsbury ſays, “ All the Freemen of England and Norman 
„ dy, of whatſoever Order or Dignity, or to wha: Lord ſoever 
* they were Vaſſals or Tenants, were made to do Homage and 
«« ſwear Fealty to William, the Son of King Henry and Queen 
% Matilda But this is nothing like a Parliament. Polydor 
Virgil, and from him Srow and Speed's Chronicle commence the | 
Beginning of our Parliaments from this Aſſembly, but without 
citing the leaſt Authority for it, 
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them WW ignorant of his being at the bottom of all the Intrigues 
300 ef his petty Enemies, and therefore to be even with him 
make pe reſolv d to ſerve him in his own Kind. Theobald Earl 
ed of Bla, his Nephew, Son to his Siſter Adela, being diſ- 
um. ouſted at the King of France, Fleur) ſtirr'd him up to a 
Revenge, and having perſwaded him to take up Arms, 
re be ent him a powerful Aſhſtance. LZewis on his Part inveſt- 
Son, ed William Crito, Son to Robert, with the Dutchy of Nor- 
py he merdy, and promis'd to aid him with all his Forces to take 
to his poſſeſſion o it. Back'd with the Aſſiſtance of France 
mbly and of Baldwin Earl of Flanders, the young Prince 510 
0 ice to wreſt Nor mandy out of the Hands of the King his 
er the Uncle. Lewis ited not under- hand in this Affair, but 
their above-board. He claim'd, as Sovereign Lord of Norman- 
© 4, a Right to diſpoſe of that Dutchy, more eſpecially 
lace it was to the only Son of Duke Robert, who was un- 
what juſtly derain'd in Priſon. His Army having been reinforc d 
Com: by a conſiderable Body of Troops brought him by the 
as tde Furl of Flanders, he enter d Normandy with a Deſign to 
dmit- put William in Poſſeſſion. 
d 4- As foon as Henry was inform'd of his Enemy's Deſigns, 
» In pe made great Preparations for the War, which the 


firſt Engliſh were oblig d to be at the whole Charge. W hen all * 


is the Things were ready, he croſs'd the Sea, and having join d 
and Forces with the Duke of Bretaign and Earl of Blois, he 
advanc'd towards the Enemy to give them Battle. But 
iLewis not thinking fit to ſtay his Coming, choſe to re- 
tire, confounded at his having laid his Meaſures fo ill, and 
at his Project's being defeated by Henry's Expedition (6). 
fJnſtead of maintaining what he had taken in Hand, he ſent 
| Propoſals of Peace ro Henry, which were not accepted bur 
vn condition Gi ſors ſhould be deliver'd up, which he had 
taken. After the ſigning of the Treaty agg return'd 
- | Fonthwith into England, to prevent the Entry of a Legate, 


| * (6) The French Hiſtorians make no mention of this Retreat, or 


_ pf the Peace that followed it, aud confound his War in 1118 
ty he ich that which was renew'd the ſame Year after the delivering 
hou * ** 
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11138, the Pope had ſent without asking him Leave, Queen Ms 
1 tilda died ſome Months after, to the great Grief of il de 
| Engliſh, as well on the ſcore of her Merit, as becauſe fi 
was deſcended from the Family of their antient Kings. 
Lewis re In the mean Time, the King of France had not droppt 
news the his firſt Deſign. Henry having neglected to raze th 
War, Walls of Gifors e to the Articles of the E 
Treaty, Lewis took Occaſion from thence ſuddenly tou 
vade Normandy, and commit there great Ravages. How ſe 
ever Henry lay ſtill in England, and ſeemed to take u 
Notice of this Inſult. All the World was amazed ate 
Careleſſneſs. Several even attributed it to his want d 
Courage. At length one of his Courtiers having tl 
the Freedom to repreſent to him, how much he Wo 
his own Reputation, he anſwered him, without the la 
Emotion, that he had learnt of the King his Father, tit 
the beſt way to vanquiſh the French, was to let their i 
| Heat cool a little. But to ſhow what he did procetd 
not from Fear, he ſoon after paſſed over into Vim 
with a powerful Army, and offer'd his Enemy Bat 
Lewis accepting his Challenge, the two Armies engig*W 
and is de-- During the Fight, a French Cavalier named Criſpin, , 
Re Y tacked in Perſon the King of England, and ſtruck him tui 
on the Head with ſuch a Force, that altho* the King bi 
Helmer on, he was all over Blood. However this did! 
hinder him from continuing the Combat. The fight 
his Blood rouzing his Courage, he diſcharged fo furs 
Blow at his Adverſary, that he tumbled him from 
Horſe and took him Priſoner. This Action raiſed ſuc 
Emulation among his Troops, that at length, after a 
Fight, the Enemy was obliged to quit the Field. 
Standard of France was taken and ſent in Triumph to 
Some time after, the two Kings came to a ſecond Bu 
the Succeſs whereof was doubtfu!, each Side giving 
they had the Better. In a word, this War proved 2 
fmart one, and found the two Monarchs full Emæ-ꝗ 
ment. 43 
11109. Whilſt Acts of Hoſtilities were continued on both & 


Council of with equal Warmth, Lewis endeavoured to take the 
Rlieims. 4. 235k vim 


# 
5 


r 


err 
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Huce, to embroil his Enemy in new Troubles. He was 
in Hopes that the Pope, who was of the Houſe of Bur- 
| gwndy, would be eaſily induced to favour his Deſigns. With 
this view, tho? without letting him know his Intentions, 
be prevailed upon him to convene a Council at Rheims, to 
which the Engliſß Biſhops were ſummoned. Henry miſ- 
S truſting nothing, permitted them to be preſent without 
y Scruple. He only ordered them when they took their 
Leave, to ſalute the Pope in his Name, to hearken to his 
Apoſtolical Precepts, but to take heed that they brought not 
bock any new Inventions of the Court of Rome. The 
Counci conſiſted moſtly of French Biſhops, ſome of 
tom, that were let into the Secret by the King, made 
havy Complaints againſt Henry. They even propoſed to 
communicate him, for unjuſtly detaining the Perſon and 
Dominions of the Duke of Ni his Brother, who 
one of the Craſade, was under the Church's Protection. 
ma This Propofal would doubtleſs have been approved of by 
| e Majority, had not the Pope, who was unwilling to 
preak with Henry, ſhifted it off by taking upon himſelf 

Ihe exhorting of him to do Juſtice to his Brother. Some 
me after Calixtys came to Gi/ors, where he had a long 
nference with the King, whom he gave to underſtand 
at *twas the Councils Deſire that Rcbert ſhould be 
ſtored to his Dominions. Henry replied, That he had 
ot taken Normandy from his Brother, but from a Pack of 
Wilolute Fellows, who were ſquandering away the Inheri- 
Ince of his Anceſtors, which Robert had delivered them up, 
e added, that he had not proceeded upon his own Head, 
t by the Solicitations of the Nobility, Clergy, and 
ple of Normandy, who had earneſtly beſought him to 
ent the utter Ruin of the Churches. He took care to 
ack his Reaſons with magnificent Preſents, which 
tought ſo upon the Pope and the Cardinals that attended 
n, that at their Return they gave out they had never 
et with a more eloquent Prince. Thus Calixtus, throw- 
up the Intereſts of che impriſoned Duke, uſed his En- 
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B 
1118. the Pope had ſent without asking him Leave, Queen 4 V2 
3 tilda died ſome Months after, to the great Grief of all te # 
AY Engliſh, as well on the ſcore of her Merit, as becauſe fie MW in 
2 

thi 

he 


was deſcended from the Family of their antient Kings. 
Lewis re In the mean Time, the King of France had not dropped 
news the his firſt Deſign. Henry having neglected to raze the 
War, Walls of Gifors according to the Articles of the he 
Treaty, Lewis took Occafion from thence ſuddenly to in- 
vade Normandy, and commit there great Ravages. Hoy. 
ever Henry lay ſtill in England, and ſeemed to take no 
Notice of this Inſult. All the World was amazed at hy 
Careleſſneſs. Several even attributed it to his want df 
Courage. At length one of his Courtiers having tak 
the Freedom to repreſent to him, how much he wronget 
his own Reputation, he anſwered him, without the la 
Emotion, that he had learnt of the King his Father, thi 
the beſt way to vanquiſh the French, was to let their fir 
Heat cool a little. But to ſhow what he did proceedu 
not from Fear, he ſoon after paſſed over into N 
with a powerful Army, and offer'd his Enemy Bat, 
Lewis accepting his Challenge, the two Armies engyyed, 
and is de--During the Fight, a French Cavalier named Criſpin, 1. 
— y tacked in Perſon the King of England, and ſtruck him tuit 
don the Head with ſuch a Force, that altho' the King had! 
Helmet on, he was all over Blood. However this Fas 
hinder him from continuing the Combat. The fight d 
his Blood rouzing his Courage, he diſcharged ſo funow! 
Blow at his Adverſary, that he tumbled him from is 
Horſe and took him Priſoner. This Action raiſed ſucha 
Emulation among his Troops, that at length, after a ſhuy 
Fight, the Enemy was obliged to quit the Field. Ti: 
Standard of France was taken and ſent in Triumph to a 
Some time after, the two Kings came to a ſecond Bath 
the Succeſs whereof was doubtful, each Side giving a 
they had the Better. In a word, this War proved a v0] vrou 

fmart one, and found the two Monarchs full Employ 

ment. 

1119. Whilſt Acts of Hoſtilities were continued on both Sic 


Council of with equal Warmth, Lewis endeavoured to take the A 
Rleims, F 2 vant: : 
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vantage of the Stay Pope Calixtus II. then made in 
Hunce, to embroil his Enemy in new Troubles. He was 
in Hopes that the Pope, who was of the Houſe of Bur- 
auch, would be eafily induced to favour his Deſigns, With 
this view, tho? without letting him know his Intentions, 
he prevailed upon him to convene a Council at Rheims, to 
which the Exgliſb Biſhops were ſummoned. Henry miſ- 
truſting nothing, permitted them to be preſent without 
any Scruple. He only ordered them when they rook their 
Leave, to ſalute the Pope in his Name, to hearken to his 
Apeftolical Precepts, but to take heed that they brought not 
back any new Inventions of the Court of Rome. The 
Council conſiſted moſtly of Frexch Biſhops, ſome of 
whom, that were let into the Secret by the King, made 
heavy Complaints againſt Henry. They even propoſed to 
excommunicate him, for unjuſtly detaining the Perſon and 
Dominions of the Duke of Nermaudy his Brother, who 
3 one of the Craſade, was under the Church's Protection. 
This Propofal would doubtleſs have been approved of by 
Bak. the Majority, had not the Pope, who was unwilling to 
neaord, WY break with 2 ſhifted it off by taking upon himſelf 
pin, a the exhorting of him to do Juſtice to his Brother. Some 
m tui time after Calixtys came to Giſors, where he had a long 
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ga Conference with the King, whom he gave to underſtand = 


id not i that t was the Councils Deſire that Robert ſhould be 
fight a reſtored to his Dominions. Henry replied, That he had 
uriows: WF not taken Normandy from his Brother, but from a Pack of 
rom bs BS diſſolute Fellows, who were ſquandering away the Inheri- 

unce of his Anceſtors, which Robert had delivered them up, 
He added, that he had not proceeded upon his own Head, 
| but by the Sollicitations of the Nobility, Clergy, and 
People of Normandy, who had earneſtly beſought him to 
prevent the utter Ruin of the Churches. He took care to 
back his Reaſons with magnificent Preſents, which 
vurought ſo upon the Pope and the Cardinals that attended 
him, that at their Return they gave out they had never 
met with a more eloquent Prince. Thus Calixtus, throw- 
ing up the Intereſts of che impriſoned Duke, uſed his En- 
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The Hiſtory of ENGL AND. 


1119. deavours to ſtrike up a Peace between the two Kings, It 


which he ſucceeded the following Year (a). 
As ſoon as the Peace was concluded, He 


ry impatient 90 


return to England, from whence he had been long abſen, 
embarked at Barfleur with a numerous Retinue. 
his Son, who was then ſixteen Years of Age, took wit 
him on board his Ship all the young Nobility, to rene 


his Paſſage the more agreeable. As 


e ſat out laſt, he hi 
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a mighty mind to overtake the King his Father, and pro 
miſed the Seamen a Reward if his Ship arrived firſt. Thi 
idle Emulation was in all probability the Cauſe of the Mi: 
fortune that beſell him. As the Pilot, in order to get befor 
the King, kept too near the Shore on the Coaſt of 
land, the Ship touched upon a Rock and ſplit. Int 
Fright this Accident cauſed, the Seamen's firſt Care wan 
hoiſt out the Boar, in order to fave the Prince, and indet 
by their Dilligence they had put him out of Danger. Bu 
as he was making off, the Cries of Matilda his naturl 
ſter prevailed with him to row back to take her in, I 
Approach having given ſeveral others an Opportunity v 
leap in, the Boat ſunk with its Load, without any poll 
bility of ſaving the Prince. Of all that ſtayed in theShy, IF 
there were but very few that ſaved themſelves by wn 
ming. From theſe it was that the Circumſtances of tis 
tragical Accident came to be known. Among the reſttiu þ 
periſhed in the Waves, were, beſides the Prince, oned 
bis natural Brothers called Richard, Matilda his Silt 
Counteſs of Perch, Lucia the King's Niece, the End, 
Cheſter, and ſeveral Lords, whoſe debauched Lives, 2 
pretended, but too jultly brought down this Judgnet 


on their Heads - 


* , * 
* rr F 
— PI m a 


(a) Father Daniel ſays, the Pope thr: atened Henry to erco 
municate hem, and did ſo: But the Engliſh Hiſtorians ſpeak u! 


difte: ent Manner of this Interview. 


* There perilhed in this Shipwreck 140 Perſons, moſt of the" 
young Nohlemen, beſides 5o Mariners, none eſcaping but = 
Butch: This was looked upon as a juſt judgment by ow ah 
* for their being polluted with the Sin of Sodom). Tt | 


Book VI. 3. HENRY LL 
This unexpected Accident had ſuch an Effect on the 


King, that he was never after ſeen to laugh. However, his Henry 


extreme Deſire to repair his Loſs, made him reſolve upon 


marrying Adelicia Daughter to Geoffrey Earl of Lovain. „ Lovain 


But he had not the Satisfaction he expected from this Mar- 
riage, ſhe never proving with Child. 


The ſame Year the Helſþ made an Incurſion into Cheſhire, War with 
their King. They burnt he Welch. 


under the Conduct of GH 


ſeveral Caſtles, and committed ſuch Ravages that they drew 
upon themſelves an Invaſion from the Engliſh. Henry, at 
the Head of his Army, over-run Part of their Country. 
But being defirous one Day of ſecuring a certain Paſs, te 
fell into an Ambuſh, where he loſt abundance of his Men, 
and was hit himſelf by an Arrow on his Breaſt-Plate. This 


Accident, and the Fear of not being able to end the War fo 


ſucceſsfully as he expected, having prevented him from pro- 
ceeding any further, he clapt up a Peace with Gryffia. How- 
ever, he obliged him to give him Hoſtages, and a Thou- 
ſand Head of Cattle, to make him amends for the Charges 
of the War. 

Not long after Death took out of the World Ralph Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This Prelate was of an unblamea- 
ble Life, but ſo great a Stickler for the Prerogatives of his 
See, that he would not ſuffer the leaſt Infringment even in 
things of the ſmalleſt Conſequence. For Inſtance, on the 
ſolemn Feſtivals, when the King was wont to wear his 
Crown, he would not let him put it on himſelf, pretending 
that on all Occaſions *twas the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
Office to do it. The Metropolitical See continued vacant 
till the enſuing Year, when Corbet Abbot of St. Bennet's 
was elected by a Synod at Wincheſter. 

N 8 ; ES ra Henry 
loſs of this young Prince was not very unhappy for the Eng- 
liſh Nation, if that be true which Brompton relates from Malms- 
bury; (though we can't ſind it in his Hiſtory) that he had ſuch 
an Averſion to the Engliſh; that he threatned, if ever he came to 
be King, he would make them draw the Plough like Oxen. By 
this fatal Accident, the Perſons, Honours, and Eftates of the 
Heirs of moſt of the great Men were in Henry's Power; by 


which means he ſtrengthned his Intereſt in England by marrying 
their Widows, Daughters and Siſters to his Couriers and Officers. 
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1113. Henry imagin'd that by making a Peace with the Kin 
Henry Hen” be bl remov'd "1 Occaffons of War or) fe 
prevents . . 

"be ge. and that none durſt for the future diſpute with him the 
volt of the Poſſeſſion of Normandy. Neverthe 8 Robert de Melb, 
Normans. Lord of Pont- Audemar created him freſh Troubles, which 
— oblig d him to paſs over once more to that Dutchy. This 
Vital, Lord, who was in great Credit with the Normans, and 
ſecretly countenanc'd by the King of France, had under- 
taken to reſtore William Crito to his Dominions. He had 
brought his Project to that Forwardneſs, that the Coun- 
try was juſt going to revolt, if the King had not ſuddenly 
come thither. On his Arrival he laid Siege to Pont- Aud:- 
mer and took it. After which, he added ſome Works to 
the Caſtles of Caen, Roan and Arques, and reinforced the 
1124. Garriſons. Theſe Precautions put a ſtop to the Norman, 
1 who did not think themſelves able to go on with their De- 
lalen. ſign. However, Robert de Mellent and the Earl of An- 
fort his Aſſociate, kept the Field with ſome Troops. But 
being drawn into an Ambuſh, they were both taken Priſo- 
ners, = . reſt remain'd in quiet. 4 
1125. Whilſt the King was in Nor mandy, Cardinal 
1%, Creme, the "Ran, Bakery came to England. The Debs 
we i of his coming was to put the finiſhing Stroke to the Re- 
England. formation of the pretended great Abuſe of the Clergy's 
marrying, which they ſtill did, notwithſtanding all the 
Edeavours to the contrary. The Legate was receiv'd in 
a very pompous Manner, though the People were not much 
pleaſed with it, having hot been accuſtom'd to ſee Legat: 
exerciſing their Authority in the Kingdom. A Synod 
being conven'd at Landon, he got ſeveral rigorous Canon; 
to be paſs d againſt ſuch Eccleſiaſticks, as perſiſted in keep- 


ing their Wives v. Theſe Canons however were not ca- 
0 pable 


*The Legate having ſeverely inveighed againſt the Prieſts 
marrying, alledging, wa, 4 Horrid Sin for a Prieſt to riſe 
from the Side of a Harlot, and then to make the Body of 

Chriſt; yet the next Night, (having ſaid Maſs that very 
Day) he himſelf was taken in Bed with a Whore. Hun- 
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tington, who was himſelf a Prieſt and the Son of a Prieſt, and 


!;ving at this very time, (after an Apology for making ſo _ 
1 I 1Ap010g) l 
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Book VI. 


able of putting a Stop to this pretended Licentiouſneſs 
— 12 King ſtrictly enjoin'd the Obſervance of den. 


But Henry's Aim was not ſo much to prevent the Clergy 
from marrying» | 
ing Zeal a Power to pur in Execution the Decrees of the 
Councils on this Article, as he did in the Year 1129. 
When once he was inveſted with this Authority, he gave 
the Prieſts leave, without any ſcruple, to keep their 
Wives, upon Payment of ſo much Money for a Diſpenſa- 
tion, 

During the ſix Years the King had been married, he had 


ed in vain that God would bleſs him with Children Henry gets 
Matiida 
acknow- 
ledg'd bis 
Heir. 


by his ſecond Wife. When he found that after ſo long 
a time there was no Appearance of his having what he 
deſired, he was quite out of Hopes. However, to ſecure 
the Succeſſion to his Family, he reſolved upon gettin 
his Daughter Matilda, who ſince the Emperor's Dear 
was returned to England, acknowledged the preſumptive 
Heir to the Crown. The Advantage this Princeſs had in 
ing deſcended by the Mother's Side from the antient Sax- 
on Kings, endeared her to the Enghſh, who were not as 
yet inured to the Norman Yoke. On the other Hand, 
for want of a Prince of their own Nation, it was the In- 
tereſt of the Normans to place on the Throne a Grand- 
daughter of William the Conqueror, to whom they were 
indebted for all their Poſſeſſions in England. The Caſe 
ſtanding thus, the King was in hopes to ſucceed in his 
Deſign, and to that End aſſembled all the immediate 
Vaſals of the Crown. Among the Barons preſent at this 
great Council were Stephen Earl of Bulloign, Nephew to 
the King, and David King of Scotland, on account of 
the Fiefs he held in England. All the Members of the Aſ- 
ſembly having conſented to the King's Propoſal, David and 


Matilda, 


with the Fathers of the Church) is the firſt that gives us this Story 
at large, and concludes, that he Thing was too notor ious to be deni- 
«4, neither ought it to be conceal d. 


as to obtain from the Pope by his ſeem- 


Stephen were the firſt that took the Oath of Allegiance to 


1125. 


1127. 
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1127. Matilda, in caſe the King her Father died without any 
Male-Iſſue. PR N 
Matilda This Affair being tranſacted to the King's Satisſaction, 
married to he married the Empreſs to Geoffrey Plamtagenet Son to 
ny Full Earl of Anjou, who had deliver d up his Dominions 
8. 5 to his Son, in order to go and rake Poſſeſſion of the Crown 
of Fernſalem, upon the Death of Baldwm II. his Father. 
Hunt. in-law. The King in making Choice of Earl Geoffery for 
Loved. his Daughter, had conſulted his own Intereſt more than 
Paris: Matilda's Inclinations. This Princeſs, who was Widow 
to an Emperor, thinking ſhe debaſed herſelf in marrying 
the Earl of Anjou, was with Reluctance brought to con- 
ſent to it. But the King her Father had uſed ſome vio- 
lence to bring her to a Compliance. As he was in continua 
Apprehenſions that William Crito his Nephew would take 
Normandy from him, he thought he could not do better 
than ſecure Geoffrey in his Intereſt, rhat he might be 
2 ready to aſſiſt, in caſe that Dutchy ſhould be 2 
tacked. 
The Ba-. If Matilda ſhowed ſome Reluctance to comply with her 
ronsare Father's Will, the Engliſh and Norman Barons ſeemed 
diſſatisfied no leſs diſſatisfied with this Alliance. They imagined 
2 =: they ought to have been conſulted in an Affair, the Con- 
ate. ſequence whereof was the giving them a King. Beſide, I. the 14 
ſome of them had ſecretly flattered themſelves with the I 
Hopes of one Day mounting the Throne, by marrying luck 
the Empreſs. T was eaſy to foreſee therefore, that te El. 
Oath which the King had deſigned to bind them by, would 
be of little Force after his Death. But beſides, that he 
imagined none would venture to break it, his dread of the with! 
King of France and William Crito cauſed him to conſider I Reign 
only the preſent Advantage he ſhould have by the Marriage cutren 
of his Daughter. I hall 
1 "Twas not without Reaſon that he was apprehenſive lat 
Critomade Of à League between Lewis and William Crito. The King of the 
Earl of of France no longer concealing his Deſign of putting the ſtaid ti. 
Flanders. Young Prince in poſſeſſion of the Duke his Father's Do. have at 
minions, had already inveſted him with the Earldom of e ow! 
Flanders, that he might the better enable him to wage my Fs 
with vo 
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with the King his Uncle. To prevent his Enemy's De- 1128. 
ſigns, Henry went two ways to work with equal Succeſs. 
The firſt was, to carry the War into France. The ſecond, 
to ſtir up the Flemings to revolt againſt their new Earl, and 
ſide with Theodoric of Alſatia, who pretended a Title to 
Flanders. Purſuant to his Scheme, he enter'd France with 
a powerful Army, whilſt, on the other Hand, the Towns 
| in Flanders boldly declar'd againſt his Nephew. Aloft was 
| the firſt William undertook to reduce to Obedience by a 
Siege, which laſted long enough to give his Rival time to 
come to its Relief, Milliam having Intelligence of Theo- 
diric's Approach, went to meet him, and having gain'd a 
compleat Victory over him, return'd to carry on the Siege. 
fue Defeat of the Land. grade of Alſatia would have put I Hain ae 
it out of the Power of the Beſieged to hold out any % Siege of 


" WF longer, if in one of the Sallies Malliam had not received loft. 

Wound, of which he died in a few Days. This young 

Prince had a good deal of Courage, and ſeveral other good 

Qualities. But in order to avoid the Misfortunes the 

' WW Duke his Father had drawn upon his own Head by his 

| I Profuſeneſs, he ran into the contrary Extreme. This Fail- 

| ing, join'd to ſome Acts of Violence he had committed in 

- Flanders, and his immoderate Love of Women, gain'd him 

I the Hatred of the Flemings, and diſpos'd them to liſten 

e to the Sollicitations of the King his Uncle. The un- 

8 lucky Accident of this Prince's ſudden Death, and the 

* Engliſh Army being in France, oblig'd Lewis to drop his 

bi Projects and ſtrike up a Peace with He From that time 

de doo the Day of his Death the King had no more Quarrels 

ie 2 vith France. Neither do we find in the Reſidue of his 

Reign, which laſted fix Years longer, but very few Oc- 

v6 © currences worth taking Notice of, the principal of which 

| 1 ſhall here relate. 

ne la the zoth Year of his Reign, being likewiſe the z oth He 30. 

of the Century, Henry went over to Normandy, where he haves, HD 

the ſtad the beſt Part of a Year. His main Bulineſs was to nocenc Il. 

90 Tave an Interview with Pope Iunocent II. whom at lengta /or 4%. 
ne own'd for the true Pope, though Anacletus his Rival 

a Maſter of Rome. The chief Difficulty in this Affair 

in Vor. II. B b b was 
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1130. was France's having acknowledg*d Hmocent, and for that 
very Reaſon Henry's having an Inclination to fide with A 1;cauf 


yacletus. But Innocent found the Means to manage him reſt of 
ſo dextrouſly, that he got him to own him for Pope, which MW n r 
did not a little turn to his Advantage. Courte 


Barons re» Henry, when he return'd to Exglaud, brought along with 
new their him his Daughter Matilda, who upon ſome Diſguſt vs theC: 
Ga12 170. parted from the Earl her Husband. Upon his Arrival, he Th 
Nada. call'daa General Aſſembly, where the Oath of Fealty to the the K 
Empreſs was renew'd, after which ſhe went back to her 
Husband, who deſir'd her Company. 
1132. The Year 113 2 was remarkable for the founding of m of it! 
Epiſcopal See at Carliſle, and the burning great Part of 
London. As the Houles were moſtly built 05 Wood, this Caſtle 
City was frequently ſubject to the like Accidents. Whet 
1133. The enſuing Year a new Occaſion of Joy quite blotted W of Gl 
Pots cout the Remembrance of this Misfortune. Matilda wx to hit 
Hove: brought to Bed of a Prince, nam'd Henry after his Grand. ſayin 
father. Immediately after the Birth of this Prince, the W whor 
King aſſembled all the great Men, and made them take MW wher, 
their Oath again to the Succeſſion, in which the new- W Poun 
born Prince was included. This was the third Time he paid, 
made them ſwear : However they kept not their Oath the W the f 
better for that. Matilda had two Sons more, namely, andtl 
Geeffry and William, whom I ſhall have occaſion to men- order 
tion hereafrer, 
Benrygoes Towards the latter End of the Summer the King went 
into Nor- over for the laſt time to Normandy. The Day he em- 
mandy. bark'd there was an Eclipſe of the Sun, and two Days aſtet bad 
a great Earthquake, in which Flames of Fire iſſued out of 
the Rifts with great Violence. Some will have theſe Ac- 
cidents to be Preſages of the King's Death, which hows I 
Roberth;; ver did not happen till two Years after. Robert his eldet off C 
Hrotber Brother died before him at the Caſtle of Cardiff, where he 1 
dis. had been a Priſoner 26 Years. He was a Prince of green 


Courage, and for ſome Time of great Reputation. Hs 3 
eaſy, careleſs, and profuſe Temper, made him loſe twice that: 
the Opportunity of acquiring the Crown of Exylou 

which he had a better Claim to, and perhaps was more de: V 


ſerving 
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frving of than his Brothers. He was ſirnam'd Cvurte- 1133+ 
ut WF jyſe, either becauſe he wore his Breeches very ſhort, or 
A- WF becauſe his Legs were not long enough in proportion to the 
im WF ;({t of his Body. Some give him the Sirname of Courte- 
ch W a, not having underſtood the meaning of the Word 
Courte-hoſe, and becauſe that Name wes ſoitable to his ge- 
th WW nerous Temper. He was buried at Glowceſter in the Choir of 
2 the Cathedral, where his Tomb is ſtill to be ſeen *. 
he The Death of Robert was quickly followed by that of „ 8 
he WF the King his Brother. About the latter End of Auguſt, of ode 
her 1135, he was ſeiz'd with a violent Illneſs, which carried 
him off in ſeven Days. Tis ſaid he was the Occaſion 
an of it himſelf, by eating to Exceſs of ſome Lampreys, of 
of W which he was a very great Lover. He was then at the 
bis WF Caſtle of Lyons near Roan, a Place he much delighted in- 
When he found he was near his End, he ſent for the Earl 
ted WF of Gloncefter his natural Son, and earneſtly recommended 
Wa to him the Concerns of the Empreſs his Siſter, without 
id: W ſaying a word of the Earl of Aujou his Son-in-law, with 444 
the W whom he was diſpleas d. After this he made his Mill, 18 
ke W whercin he left to his Domeſticks above ſixty Thouſand 
We Pounds Sterling. He order'd his Debts to be punctually 
he WF paid, and all Arrears due to him to be remitted. He died on 
the the ſecond of September, in the 68th Year of his Age, 
ly: WF andthe 36chof his Reign. His Body was cut in Pieces in 
order to be embalm'd *i, after the rude Manner of thoſe 
Days, becauſe he was to be buried in England, in the Ab- 
ent bey of Reading . 
Me find in this Prince a great Mixture of good and His Cha: 
ter bad Qualities. He was very courageous, and of a great ratter. 
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* He lies in the middle of the Choir, in a wooden Monument. 


Huntington ſays he died for Grief for being forc'd to wear a caſt- 1 10 
der off Coat of the King his Brother's. | 
he 11 Gervaſe of Canterbury gives us the barbarous Manner of em- 


en aiming the King's Body. They cut great Gaſhes in his Fleſh with 
Knives, and then powdering it well with Salt, they wrap'dit upin 


His © tann'd Ox-hides to avoid the Stench, which was ſo infectious, 
ie = that a Man who was hired to open his Head died preſently after, 
de. Vo. II. B b b 2 Capacity, 
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1135. Capacity, both in Military and Civil Affairs. His Pru- 


dence in the Adminiſtration of his Government appeard 


chiefly in that during his frequent Journeys to Normangy, 


there never was any Inſurrection in England, tho' there wx 
no want of Male- contents. He was exceeding regular in 
his Diet. Never was he known to be guilty of any Exceſs 
in cating or drinking, except that one time when it coſt 
him his Life. He was inexorable to all Malefactors, being 
perſuaded that Severity was abſolutely neceſlary to curb the 
Licentiouſneſs introduc'd in the late Reign. His Educa 
tion had been of a quite different Nature from that of Ji. 
liam Rufus: Whereas this laſt had no Learning at al, 
Henry had been brought up to Letters, and had made great 
Progreſs in his Studies. Hence he was call'd Beau- Clert, 
that is, the Scholar, becauſe in thoſe Days none but Ech 
aſticks troubled themſelves about Books, and Princes leaſt of 
all others. He retain'd all his Life long a reliſh for the S 
ences, which he had imbib'd in his Youth. He had even 
built a Palace at Oxford, where he often retir'd to diver 
himſelf with the Converſation of the Learned. His hand- 
ſome Face, his ſweet and ſerene Looks, his free and cpen 
Countenance, his affable Manner and agreeable Converſati- 
on, prepoſleſs'd at firſt Sight all the World in his Favour, 
All theſe fine Qualities would have gain'd him the Name of 
an accompliſh'd Prince, had they not been ſullied with many 
Faulrs, among which, Cruelty, Avarice, and an inordinate 
Love of Women, were the moſt predominant, The fiſt 
appear'd from his barbarous Uſage of his elder Bro- 
ther. The ſecond from his exorbitant and too frequent 
Taxes on the People. The third, from the great Num- 
ber of Baſtards he had by ſeveral Miſtreſſes. I ſhall not 
ſtay to remark here his uſurping the Crown, becauſe it 
may be objected that Robert's Claim was not inconteſts- 
ble, by reaſon of the Diverſity of Opinions in that Ma- 
ter. But for the Injuſtice he did his Brother, in de- 
priving him of his Dominions, and detaining him Priſoner 
26 Years, I think nothing can be alledg'd in his behalt 
In order to make amends in ſome meaſure for his Mil- 

28  demeanouh 
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g demeanours, he founded the Epiſcopal Sees of Eh and Car- 1135. 
d le, and the Abbeys of Reading, Hyde, Cheſter, with the 
„ Priory of Dunſtable x. This was the Method of atoning 


5 ſor Offences, much in vogue in thoſe Days, which bei 
n aſily practicable by the Rich and Powerful, has been all along 
6 and ſtill is kept on Foot. The Charter this Prince granted 
t WW the Nation upon his Acceſſion to the Crown, is one of the 
3 ꝗmàoſt remarkable Particulars of his Reign, during which 
e England enjoyed a prodigious Plenty of all Things. For 
ts a Shilling one might buy as much Corn as would ſerve 100 
Mena Day; and for a Groat, which was alſo the Price of a 
„ WW Sheep, as much Hay and Oats as 20 Horſes could eat at 
the ſame Time. Tis true indeed, Money was then much 
„ ſcarcer than at preſent. 
Hin left only one legitimate Daughter, namely, the His Ius. 
of Empreſs Matilda, and twelve natural Sons. Among whom 
ct WW Robert Earl of Glouceſter made the greateſt Figure, as well 
m on account of his Perſonal Merit, as for his ſteddy Adhe- 
Mn WF rence tothe Empreſs his Siſter, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
& WU lowing Reign. 
en 
te i Among his other Buildings was a magnificent Palace at Mood- 
I, »* ſtock, to which he adjoin'd alarge Park, inclos'd with a Stone Wall, 
1 | which is aſſirm' d to be the firſt Park in England. Tho' there were 
© afterwards ſo great a Number, that there were computed more 
ny in this Kingdom than in all the Chriſtian World beſides. 
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E N RT imagined he had taken ſuch juſt 
Meaſures to ſecure the Succeſſion to the 
Empreſs his Daughter, that he could not 

bij believe 'was poſſible for them to fail, 
be triple Oath, by which he had 
bound the Lord's Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, ſeemed to him a ſufficient Bar 
to their Ambition. At leaſt, he 
could not think, that altho* ſome one of them ſhould 
have ſo little Conſcience as to break thro* ſuch ſo- 
lemn Engagement, the others would never be brought 

to favour his Deſigns. And yet this Tie, which p- 

peared ſo ſtrong, could not hinder thoſe whom 

miſtruſted the leaſt, from contriving, even before his 

Death, how to render all his Precautions of no Effect. 

We may have obſerved, in the three foregoing Reigns, 

with what Partiality Riches, Honors, and Places, were be- 

ſtow'd upon Foreigners, particularly upon thoſe that were 
any way related to the Royal Family. Theſe three laſt 

Kings, by ſhutting out the Engliſh from their Favours in 

order to laviſh them on the Normans, were in hopes of be- 

ing able by that means to ſecure the Crown to their Family: 
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vals. By ſtrengthening the Party of the Foreigners a- 
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But it fell out on the contrary, that by heaping Eſtates 1135. 
and Honours on their Relations, inſtead of gaining their 
Children ſo many Friends, they created them ſomany Ri- 


gainſt the Engliſh, they unwittingly fomented the Ambiti- 
on of the former, and put it out of the Power of the lat- 
ter to ſupport the Royal Family, when it ſtood moſt in 
need of Protection. 

Among thoſe that had ſhared the late King's Favours, Stephen. 
Stephen Earl of Bullogn his Nephew, was the moſt con- 8 
ſiderable. Adala his Mother, Daughter to William the es th 
Conqueror, had brought the Earl of Blois her Husband the Crown 
four Sons, of whom Theobald, who was the ſecond, ſuc- ih hi Un- 
ceeded his Father, the eldeſt being incapacitated by ſome 7 Iu: 
natural Defects. Stephen, the third Son, was ſent into 
England to the King his Uncle. Henry the youngeſt, 
was a Monk in the Monaſtery of Clugni. The good 
Qualities of Stephen quickly got him the Eſteem and Af- 
fection of the King, who took a Pleaſure in making him 
Rich and Powerful. He thought he could not do better 
than to put it in the Power of his Nephews to ſupport 
his Family. With this view he conferr'd on Stephen the 
Lands that were taken from the Earl of Mortaign, and hav- 
ing ſent for Henry from the Monaſtery of Clugni, made him 
Abbot of Glaſſenbury, and ſome time after Biſhop of Min- 
cheſter. The King's Favours having gain'd the two Bro- 
thers great Credit and Intereſt in England, they form d 
ſo ſtrong a Party, that they thought it in their Power 
to take the Advantage of the Diſaſter that happen'd in 
the Royal Family by the Death of Prince William. Tis 
true, that when the late King was deſirous of ſecurin 
the Crown to Matilda, Stephen was the firſt that ſwore 
Allegiance to her, But beſides that he could not be diſ- 
pens'd with in that Matter, 'was no proper Seaſon to 
make known his Deſigns. Perhaps he hop'd the King 
out of his Affection for him, might give him his Daugh- 
ter. But however this be, his 4 if it be true that 
he had entertain'd any, being vaniſh'd by arilda's Mar- 
lage with the Earl of Arſou, he turn'd bis Thoughts 
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to the bringing about his Project. By the means of ſe. 
cret Emiſſaries, he fomented the Diſguſt this Match had 
given the Nobility, and made ſure beforehand of the Af. 
{iſtance of thoſe, who were beſt able to place him on the 
Throne after the King's Death. He acted however with 
ſo much Circumſpection, that his Uncle never once ſuf. 
pected his Intentions. On the contrary, a little before his 


| Death he gave him a freſh Mark of his Affection, by 


marrying him to Matilda, only Daughter and Heir to the 
Earl of Bulloign, by which means he became more power- 
ful and in greater Credit than ever. 

As the King's laſt Sickneſs appear'd at firſt very dan- 
gerous, Stephen, who had attended him into Normang, 
{cnt notice of it to the Biſhop of Wincheſter his Brother, 
that he might take Care to renew his Intrigues to pro- 
cure him the Crown. This Prelate had already brought 
over the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Roger Biſhop of 
Salisbury to his Party, who had both a great Influence 
over the Clergy. The laſt was the wealthieſt Subject in 
England, having had an Opportunity of amaſſing vaſt 
Riches in the Adminiſtration of Affairs Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, which the late King had entirely entruſted him 
with. The occaſion of his Riſe was ſomething parti- 
cular. Whilſt he was only Curate of a Pariſh in Ner- 
mandy, Henry, who had then no Proſpect of one Day 
mounting the Throne, happen'd to come into the Church, 


where he was ſaying Maſs. The great Care wherewith 


the Prieſt per form'd the Service, pleas d the King fo, that 
he deſir d to have him for his Chaplain. Roger did not 
want much Intreaty to accept of an Honour, he fo little 
expected. Tho' he had bur little of the Scholar in him, 
he was naturally of ſo pliable a Diſpoſition, and ſo much 
a Courtier, that he quickly gain'd the good Graces of his 
Patron, who loaded him with Favours. As ſoon as he 
came to the Crown, his firſt Care was to prefer his Chap- 
lain, by promoting him to the See of Salisbury. But not 
ſtopping there, he committed to him afterwards the Ma- 
nagement of all important Affairs in Church and Stare, and 
made him Prime Minifter. This High Poſt . 

ü L 
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the Biſhop with an Opportunity of heaping up immenſe 1135. 
Riches, which he expended not ſo much in Acts of Cha- 

rity, as in building ſtately Palaces, and in keeping as ſplen- 

did an Equipage almoſt as the King himſelf. 

'Twas a great Advantage to Stephen to have on his ſide The Clergy 

three Prelates, whoſe Intereſt ſecured him the Suffrages of Ste 3 
all the Clergy. This Body was then ſo powerful, that 1 
ſuch of the Lay-Lords as were not in his Party did not 
think themſelves in a Condition to oppoſe the Deſign 
which they ſaw was going forward of placing Stephen 
on the Throne, ſince all the Biſhops declared in his Favour. 
Not one attempted to ſpeak in Matildas behalf; ſo great 
an Influence had the Example and Authority of the Clergy 
over the Minds of the Nobles and People. In the mean 
time, Henry being dead in Normandy, Stephen forthwith 
repaired into England to back his Pretenſions with his Pre- 
ſence. Supported as he was, he found no great Difficulty 
to carry the Prize from an abſent Princeſs, whoſe caprici- 
ous and haughty Temper had already raiſed a great Preju- 
dice againſt =, If che Nobility had really that Attach- 
ment for Reli gion, which they affected ro make a ſhow 
of, their repeated Oaths ro Matilda would have been an 
inſuperable Obſtacle to Stephen's Election. But they were 
as well skilled then, as at this Day, in the Art of evading 
the moſt ſolemn Oaths by Diſtinfions and Mental Reſer- 
vations, which render the uſe of an Oath of no Effect. 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury affirmed, that the Oath 
they had bound themſelves by to Matilda was null and 
void, as being directly contrary to the Cuſtoms (F the 
Engliſh, who had never ſuffered a Woman to reign over 
them. The Biſhop of Salisbury maintained, that they 
were diſcharged from their Oath, becauſe Matilda was 
married out of the Realm, without the Conſent of the 
Barons, whoſe Intent was, when they ſwore Fealry, not 
do have a King who was not of the Race of Milliam the 
= Conqueror, In fine, entirely to remove all Scruples, Hugh 
= Bigod, who had been High Steward to the late King, 
ſwore on the Holy Evangeliſts, that before he died, Heu- 
„ had diſinherited Matilda, and . nominated his Nephew 

Yor. II. WESC Stephen 
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1135. Stephen for his Succeſſor. This was enough to colour o- 
ver the Diſloyalty of the Barons. On theſe weak Grounds 
they proceeded to rejeRt Matilda's Right, which they had 

He is thrice {worn to maintain, and to crown Stephen the 26th 
crown'd. of December, 24 Days after Henry's Death. Thus this 
Princeſs ſaw herſelf deprived of the Crown, by the means 
of thoſe whom the King her Father thought the moſt 
firmly engaged to ſtand by her. So true it is, that the 
Precautions ſuggeſted by Human Prudence are very little 

to be depended upon. 
He male: Stephen was then one and thirty Years Old, and in 
large Pie great Eſteem with the Nobility. But his Age and fine 
l #e Qualities made his Right not one Jot the better. His 
Title was fo weak, that to get the Barons to ſupport it, 
he was forced to promiſe them more Privileges under his 
Government, than they had enjoyed in the Reigns of the 
Norman Kings his Predeceſſors, and without doubt, 
more than he ever deſigned to grant. This was the ſole 
Motive of their proceeding with that Eagerneſs to his 
Election. They imagined that his being indebted to 
them for the Crown, would always diſpoſe him to ſhow 
them Marks of his Gratitude. But they could not ex- 
pect any ſuch Thing from Matilda, who having a clearer 
Title, would not look upon herſelf as obliged to them 
on that ſcore. Stephen therefore, willing to do any 
thing for the obtaining a Crown, which might juſtly be 


| Conf 
diſputed with him, had engaged to reform whatever had WW 17, 
been amiſs in the three foregoing Reigns, and the Biſhop whic 
of Wincheſter his Brother, had paſſed his Word for him. terre. 
This [unfture was too favourable for the Barons of the WF 14 
Realm to let it flip without taking the Advantage of it. BW pln 
When they came to give the new King his Oath, they r. 


required a great deal more of him than of his Predeceſſors. W way] 

He fate. The Import of his Oath was, That he would within ſuch WM had 
anunuſucl a Time, fill up the varant Biſhopricks, and leave the Tem- 

Oath. poralities in the Hands of ſome Eccleſiaſtick, who was 10 
take Charge of them till the Vacancy was filled. That 1e 

world not ſeize the Woods of any Clerk, or Layman, u venee 

frivolous Cher 
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wolows Pretences, as his Predeceſſors had done; but would 1135. 
be content with the Foreſts, which had belonged to the two 
Williams, and would make Reſtitution of ſuch as Henr 
had uſurped. Laſtly, that he would aboliſh Dane: gelt, 
which was inſupportable to the Nation, and having been 
taken away by King Edward, was reſtored by the Norman 
Kings. The Biſhops on their Part, took an Oath which The 04th 
was no leſs uncommon, ſeeing they ſwore Allegiance no of the hi. 
longer than he ſhould continue to maintain the Church 3 
in her Privileges. The Lay-Lords acted with the ſame ; 
Caution, if we may judge by the Oath of the Earl of Glou- 
cefter, natural Son to the late King. He ſwore Fealty to 
the King, but on Condition he would preſerve his Eſtates 
and Honours entire, and obſerve the Covenants made with 
the Barons. Stephen promiſed to do all they required of 
him, and morcover to grant an authentick Charter for the 
Security of the Liberties of the Nation, and the Privileges 
of the Church. 

The Coronation being over, the new King poſted to Stephen 
| Wincheſter, to take poſſeſſion of the Treaſure Henry had * e 
| lid up there, which amounted to a hundred thou- 2 
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Leasure. 
* land Marks, beſides Plate and Jewels. With this Mo- FO 
rey he levied an Army of Bretaigns, Picards, Flemings, 
n and other Foreigners, whoſe Alliſtance he thought he 
)Y WM night ſtand in need of, he not having as yet any great 
de Confidence in his own Subjects. At his Return from 
beſter, he went to meet the Corps of the late King, 
P which was bringing from Normandy, in order to be in- 
nm WW ffritd at Reading, according to his own Directions. 
he Hitherto Stephen had met with no Oppoſition. But he 1136. 
tv I Phinly ſoreſaw t would not be long firſt before he ſhould. 
YT Tas very likely Matilda and Geoffrey her Husband 
5 I vould not fail to attempt the Recovery of a Crown he 
wh WE had taken from them. It was requiſite therefore to endea- 


| Your to pain the Good · will of the People; and the moſt 
| proper Means to that End, was to make appear, he really 
© intended to perform his Promiſes, With this view he con- 
vened a General Aſſembly at Oxford, where he ſigned the 
me Carter he had promiled to grant; the chief Articles of 
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which were as follow : In the firſt Place, © he acknoy. 
& ledges his being elected King, by the Aſſent of the 


Vol. II. 


« Clergy and People. He confirms all the Liberties, Pri. 
te leges and Immunities of the Church, and conſents 
that all Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes and Perſons ſhall be tried by 
e the Clergy. He promiſes not to meddle in any manner 
„ with the Temporalities of vacant Biſhopricks, or E- 
& ſtares belonging to the Eccleſiaſticks. He aboliſhes all 
&* the Game-Laws enacted ſince the Conqueſt, and all the 
« Forelt-Laws. Laſtly, to gain entirely the Affection 
of the Engliſh, he revives the antient Saxon Laws. 
This Charter was very advantageous for the People, if it 
had been punctually obſerved. But, as an Hiſtorian re- 
marks, juſt as the Engliſ̃i had elected Stephen purely 
for their own Intereſt, ſo this Prince granted all they re- 
quired, rather to amuſe them, than to bind himſelf with 
Fetters of Parchmenr. The Truth of this Remark is vi- 
ſible from the Behaviour of the King a few Months after, 
The Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury becoming vacant by the 
Death of Corber, the King ſeized upon the Revenues, and 
kepr them in his Hands above two Years. Neither did 
he reſt there. As the Archbiſhop died inteſtate, he ſeized 
upon his Effects, prerending it was his Prerogative fo to 
do. Tis true, he only followed the Nrample of the three 
former Kings. But ſuppoſing he waz poſſeſſed of that 
Right, he had promiſed ſo poſitively t6 give it up, that 
his Proceeding could not be looked upon but as an exprels 
Breach of his Charter and Onh. | | 
The Beginning of this Reign was peaceable enough: 
Rut the Tranquillity laſted not long. His Subjects, grown 
inſolent, ſer too high a value on the Service they had 
done the King. There were even ſome, who having 


been conſtrained to follow the Multitude, were waiting 
ſor an Opportunity to wipe off the Stzin the Nation had 
contracted by the Breach of their Oath. The King; 
who very we'l knew how Matters ſtood, did all he could 
to ſecure the Affections of the People, whoſe Afliſtance 
he forefaw he ſhould ſoon want. With chis view it ÞÞ 
ws 


pelling him to fly from thence, baniſh'd him the Realm; 
. but pardon'd all the reſt that hada Hand in the Revolt. 


| ferv'd to render the diſcontented Party the more bold and 


: fought near Cardigan, the King's Troops were ſo roughly gliſh 4 


» Soldiers were ſtruck with ſuch a pannick Fear, that they 8 


buffered themſelves to be taken Priſoners by the very 
omen. . 1 | 
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was that he conferr'd Titles and Honours on ſeveral Perſons, 1136. 
and alienated abundance of rhe Crown-Lands, to ſuch as 
might be ſerviceable to him. In the mean Time, his 
Bounty had not the Effect he propoſed to himſelf, Thoſe 
that partook of his Favours, look'd upon them as their due 
Reward ; whilſt others that were neglected, grew diſtguſt- 
ed at it, which in the end prov'd very fatal to him. But 
his greateſt overſight was the ſuffering the Barons to for- 
tify their Caſtles, by which means he put it in their Power 
to revolt whenever they pleaſed. In alittle Time, there 
were above a Thouſand fortified Caſtles in divers Parts of 
the Kingdom. 

The Inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers Earl of Devon- 1735. 
ſbire, quickly made Stephen ſenſible of his Error in that Harl 
Particular. The Earl taking it as an Affront, that the Devon- 
King ſhould deny him ſome Favour he had ask d, boldly w_ = 
declared he would obey him no longer. Purſuant to this 
Reſolution, he fortified his Caſtle at Exeter, where he 
acted as Sovereign, exerciſing a tyrannical Power over All 
that were under him. This Revolt was ſomuch the more 7,curſron 
dangerous, as the Welſh at the ſame Time made an Irrup- of re 
tion into the Frontiers, from whence they carried off a Welch. 
great Booty. The King, judging Baldwin's Affair to be 
of greater Conſequence than the Inroads of the Velſb, 
went and laid Siege to Exeter, which took him up a con- 
ſiderable Time. At length becoming Maſter of the The Fart 
Place, he purſued the Rebel to the ſe of Wight, and com- baniſhed. 


This Act of Grace proved very prejudicial to him, as it 


daring. 


The Welſb War ended not fo ſucceſsfully. In a Battle The Eng- 


handled, that very few eſcap'd. Tis faid the Engliſh 1*4**4 4 
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Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting in ales, David 
King of Scotland made an Incurſion into the northern 
Counties of England, under the Pretence of revenging the 
Wrong done to the Empreſs his Niece. He immedautely 
became Maſter of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and puſhing on 
his Conqueſts, he advanc'd as far as Durham. As ſoon x 
Stephen could clear his Hands of the Welſh, he march'd in. 
to the North to repel the King of Scotland. The Particu- 
lars of this War, of little Moment in themſelves, are vari- 
ouſly related by the Hiſtorians of the two Nations, who 
agree in nothing but the Concluſion of it. They unani- 
mouſly tell us, it ended in a Treaty of Peace, whereby the 
King of Scotland was to have Cariſſie, and Prince Hem 
his Son the Earldom of Huntington, for which he did 
Homage tothe King of England. The reaſon of the Son's 
being inveſted, was, becauſe the Father refuſed to accept 
it on that Condition, alledging he had ſworn to acknow- 
ledge no other Sovereign in England but Matilda, in cal; 
King Henry died without Iſſue-Male. 

Stephen was no ſooner returned from his northern Ex. 
pedition, but he fell into a Lethargy, which every one 
thought would quickly carry him off. They were ſo pol- 
ſcfs'd with this Notion, that it cauſed in England as well x 
in Normanay ſuch Troubles as were not eaſily allay'd, 
The King's Friends were dithearten'd, and Matilda's Party 
gained Ground conſiderably by the Rumour that was 
ſpread of the King's having reſigned his laſt Breath. On 
the other Hand, the Hf looking upon this as a favour- 
able Juncture, revived the War, whilſt in the mean time 
the Earl of 4»jox enter'd Normandy, in order to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Part of the King his Father-in-law's Inheri- 
tance. Bur for what Reaſon I know not, this Prince 
was become fo odious to the Normans, that on Purpoſe to 


avoid being under him, they call'd in Theobald Earl of 


Blois, Stephen's elder Brother. Theobald, taking them 
whilſt they were in this Mind, came to Liſeux, where the 
Earl of Glouceſter delivered him the Keys of Falaiſe. This 
Earl remembring the laſt Commands of the King his Fa- 
ther in behalf of Matilda, had with great Reluctancy . 
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into ſeveral Factions, from whence he foreſaw twould be onr of Nor- 


of France, who alone was capable of ſupporting him. To 


Sums of Money, with which he prevail' 
Men of the Count 


Tum ought not to have ſurpriz'd the Earl, fince the Vor- 


{of Anjor, 


thus deſerted the Earl of Blois. But to compleat the Mat- anAlliance 
ter and cut off all his Hopes entirely, he expended Part of 3” 
bis Money in gaining the French King to his Intereſts. Ha- 
ving ſucceeded to his Wiſh, he entered into an offenſive 


Enemies to hurt him. However, as Lewis could not with- Gives Nor- 
out ſome Uneaſineſs ſee England and Normandy in Poſſeſ- my 10 
Won of the fame Perſon, Stephen deliver'd up the latter to“ os 
Faſtace Earl of Palloigy his eldeſt Son, who did Homage 

the King of France for it. Theobald finding he was not 

prong enough to ſtand againſt the two Monarchs, thought 

Welt ro retire. 
Brother, that although he was forc'd to give way, yet he 
Kropp'd not his Pretenſions as eldeſt, both to Normandy 
g I 
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ken his Oath to Stephen. But as twas not in his Power 
to ſupport the Empreſs's Right alone, he thought it the 
wileſt Courſe to diſſemble the Matter, whilſt he waited 
for a favourable Opportunity to declare in her Favour. He 
fancied he had got one by introducing the Earl of Blois in- 
to Normandy, imagining that this Prince, who look'd with 
m Eye of Envy on his Brother's Greatneſs, would raiſe 
ſuch Troubles there, as might turn to Matilda's Advan- 
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In the mean time Stephen being perfectly recover'd, found Stephen 
his Affairs in the utmoſt Confuſion. The great Men, who 799%": 
had depended upon the King's dying, were already enter'd rives 


his Brother 


difficult to diſengage them. Theobald his Brother, creating mandy. 
him the moſt Uneaſineſs, he reſolv'd to attack him in the 
firſt Place, before he ſhould make an Alliance with the King 
this End he went into Normandy, carrying with him large 
upon the chief 
to abandon the Earl of Blois. This 


mays had not call'd him in but on Suppoſition that Stephen 
was dead or dying, and to avoid being ſubject to the Earl 


| 'Twas very lucky for Stephen, that the Normans had He makes 
France. 


League with France, which put it out of the Power of his 


However, he ſent word to the King his 


= "mw . 
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and England. But his Actions ill agreed with this haughty 
Meſſage. Quickly after he renounced his pretended Righ 
for a Penſion of 2000 Marks a Year. 

The Union of the two Kings had the ſame Effect with 
regard to the Earl of Arjou, whoſe Claim as Husband t 
Matilda, was much ſtronger. *Tis true, he made (om 
Attempts upon Normandy. But after he had tried in vin 
to gain it by Force of Arms, he was fain to accept of 
Favour, a Penſion of five Thouſand Marks. 

Matters being thus ſettled in Normandy, Stephen was in 
hopes of enjoying ſome Repoſe in England, when Intell. 
gence was brought him that the King of Scotland had nude 
an Irruption into Northumberland. Twas even inſinue 
that he had reaſon to fear he was invited by the Engliſh By 
rons to ſupport the Empreſs's Right; which Infinuation 
was but too well grounded. Whilſt David waa ravaging 
the northern Borders, ſome Engliſh Lords had ſeiz'd upon 
Bedford, and in all appearance Jef n'd not to ſtop there, 
Upon News of this, Stephen forthwith paſs'd over into 
England; and tho' it was in the midſt of Winter, he went 
and laid Siege to Bedford, and never quitted it till he ws 
Maſter of the Place. After which, he marched into Ku- 
land, whither David had retreated. 

Whilſt he was taken up in revenging on the Scots, the 
Niſchiefs they had done the Exgliſʒi he was called Home 
by an Inſurrection of almoſt all the Barons. This News 
ſurprized him, tho' one would think he ſhould not wonder 
at the Barons breaking their Oath, ſince he himſelf had 
done the ſame Thing with regard to Matilda. The Mak 


contents complained that he had broke his Promiſes in mw 


ny Particulars relating as well to the People as to the 
Church. But this Pretence was only made uſe of s : 


Chron. of Cloak for their private Reſentments. The true Reaſon of 


Gervale. 
Dunelm. 
Malm. 


their Diſguſt was, their not being rewarded in the Manner 
they expected. Ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Crown 
they had continually teazed him with their Requeſts, thougb 
he had endeavoured one while by Arguments, another 
while by Promiſes, and very often by actual Grants, to 


tisfy the moſt importunate. But all would not do to on 
| das | their 
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Book VI. 
their Allegiance, which was wholly grounded upon the 1138. 
Hopes they had All entertained of having the ſame Ho- 
nours, the ſame Eſtates, the ſame Poſts, which was a 
thing impoſſible. 


+ STEFHEM 


At the Head of the Revolters was Robert Earl of Glonceſ- The Earl of 
ter, who had artfully laid hold on this JunRure, to form a 
Party in favour of the Empreſs his Siſter, ſtrong enough to 
pace her on the Throne. He is faid to embark in this En- 
terprize at the Inſtances of certain Monks, who repreſented 
to him how much he hazarded his Salvation in obeying an 
Uſurper, contrary to the Oath he had (worn to Matilda. 
Hence it is evident, the Monks were deep in the Plot, and 
that the Earl of Glouceſter in all likelihood, was not the on- 
ly Perſon they had made the like Remonſtrances to. Some 


Hiſtorians add, that the Earl acted on this Occaſion out of 


Motive of Revenge for the King's having endeavoured to 


poiſon him. But if it be true that Stephen had any ſuch 


| Deſign, in all probability *twas not till after the Earl bad 


taken up Arms againſt him. Be this as it will, as ſoon as 
Robert found he was ſufficiently back'd, he went to the 
Empreſs and informed her of what he had done in her Be- 


| half. After this he wrote an abuſive Letter to Stephen him- He writes 
ſelf, wherein he upbraided him for the Breach of his Oath 4» a%uſive 


to Matilda, and charged him with having drawn him in 


Anſwer, but confiſcated all his great Eſtate in England, 


In the mean Time Marilda's Party daily growing ſtrong- He gets 
| erbythe Acceſſion of the moſt Powerful among the Barons, 
| the Earl of Glouceſter came into England, and got Poſſeſſion 
| of Briſtol. At the ſame Time other Lords ſeized upon 


ſeveral Caſtles that the former Kings had cauſed to be for- 


tif d for the Security of the Crown, but on this Occaſi- 
on greatly endan 
dell d to wage War with his own Subjects, retook and razed 
| ſeveral of theſe Caſtles. Tho? he had great Reaſon to be 


gered it. Stephen finding himſelf thus com- 


Gunted at this ſo general a DefeRion, yet he ſupported 
himſelf with his Army of Foreigners, ſhowing-on all Oc- 
Vor, Il, Ez + © calions 


Glouceſter 
Head of the 
Rs volter 3. 


to be partaker of the ſame Crime. To this Letter he ad- _ N: 


ded a Manifeſto, wherein he treated Stephen as an Uſurper, liſh:s a 
and declared Waragainſt him. The King returned him no Maziteſto. 
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1138, caſions Marks of an extraordinary Courage, and a ſteddy 
Reſolution to loſe his Life with his Crown. He could not 
enough admire, that the very Perſons who had ſhown the 
moſt Zeal to place him on the Throne, ſhould be the firſt 
to pull him down &. As one 1s always inclined to flatter 
one's Self, he could not ſee any Thing in his Conduct that 
had deſerved this Rerurn, and therefore aſcribed the Revolt 
wholly to the Caprice and Fickleneſs of the Barons. Ne. 
vertheleſs their Complaints were not entirely without 
Grounds. Beſides that the King had not punctually kept 
to his Charter, the extraordinary Favours he had beſtowed 
on Foreigners, particulerly on William of pre his Favou- 
rite, gave his Subjects a plauſible Handle enough to com. 
plain. The Severity he had uſed upon the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, in ſeizing upon the Perſons and Eſtztes of 
ſome of the Barons on flight Suſpicions, added freſh Fuel 

Matilda to the Fire that was already too much kindled. In fine, 

invited o- the Diſſentions grew to that Height by mutual Reproaches 

ver. and Acts of Hoſtilities daily committed, that the Maie- 
Contents ſent Matilda Word, that they were ready to 
own her for their Sovereign, according to the Promiſe they 
had made to the King her Father. 

The Kinrof, The King of Scotland fomented theſe Commotions in 

Scotlend behalf of the Empreſs his Niece, tho? he was alſo Uncle 

breaks the to Stephen's Queen (a). When he found Matters were 


- = q ripe, he entered Northumberland once more, and ravaged in 
Hunt. a terrible Manner that County, which generally felt all the 
Paris, Effects of the Quarrels between England and Scotland, 


Srephen not bcing able then to leave the Heart of the King- 
dom in order to go to the Aſſiſtance of the North, Thur- 
ftan Archbiſhop of York undertook to oppoſe this Invaſi- 
on. He called together the Barons and Gentlemen * 

northem 


* Upon the firſt News of the Parons riſing, „is reported he ſhould 
ſay. Since they have choſen me their King, why do they now forſaks 
me? By the Birth of God, his uſual Cath) Iwill never be call d an 
abdicated Kirg. Ma'm. p. 102. 

(a) Mary of Scotland, Sifter to the Empreſs's Mother, married 
Fuſiace Eall of Bullcyn, by whom the had Matilda, Wife to die. 
þ#:i, 
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northern Parts, and repreſented to them, that in this E- 1138. 
mergency, they were to depend upon themſelves, it not 

being in the King's Power to ſend them any Succours. 

Which Conſideration having the Effect he expected, they 
unanimouſly engaged to exert their utmoſt to repulſe the 

Enemy. Quickly after, each appearing with his Troops 

a the general Rendezvous, they all ranged themſelves under 

the Command of Walter de Speck and William of Albemarle, 

and advanced as far as Alverton. Having reſolved to expect 

the Enemy in that Place, they ſet up a Maſt, on the Top 

of which they put conſecrated Hoſts, and ſome Banners of 

the Saints, that they might rally there in Caſe of Neceſſity. 

Hence this War was called the War of the Standard. Aibred 1%, ,, , 
Abbot of Rie val has given a particular Deſcription of the th. 
Battle; but as it ſeems to me of little Moment, I ſhall on- $:an44r4. 
ly relate the Succeſs. The Scots, much ſuperior in Num- 

bers, having attacked the Engliſh in their Intrenchments, The Scots 
were repulſed with the loſs of twelve Thouſand Men. Tho? are dejear- 
the King of Scotland and Henry his Son gave on this Occa- &. 


| lion ſurpriſing Proofs of their Valour, they could not pre- 


vent their Army from being entirely routed. Tis ſaid that 
the Archbiſhop's Harangue to the Engliſh, wherein he pro- 
miſed Heaven to all ſuch as were ſlain in Battle, did not a 
little contribute to the Succeſs of that Day. 

Whilft Matters were carried thus proſperouſly in the stephen 
North, Stephen ſpread the Terror of his Arms in the reduces the 
Heart of the Kingdom. The Male- contents not dat ing to 3 1 
keep the Field, gave him Time to reduce their Caſtles ons e 
aſter another without Oppoſition. Theſe Conqueſts join d 
to his Victory over the King of Scotland, aſtonill'd the 
Earl of Glouceſter, He had been in hopes the War would 
have had quite another Iſſue. But when he ſaw that his 
Party daily diminiſhed, he had no other Courſe to take but 
to go and ſollicite the Empreſs to come into England, that 
ſhe might by her Preſence put new Life into her Friends, 


The Retreat of the Earl of Glouceſter, and the Flight of He march. 


ſome other Lords of his Party, having procured the King e 5/0 


fome Reſpite, he reſolved upon puthing on the Scorch Scotland 
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War, which had been ſo ſucceſsfully begun. With this 
Deſign he advanced towards the North, and in his way 
took the Caſtle of Leeds, after which he continued hi 
March towards Scotland, where David had retired after 
his Defeat. His Intent was to give the Scotch King Bu- 
tle. But as David was unwilling to run any Hazard in his 
own Country, he carefully avoided all Opportunities of 
Fighting. However, being apprehenſive he might 2 
length be compelled to it, he reſolved to ſue for Peace. At 
Mabes any other Time, Stephen would have made him pay dear 
Peace with for it, but at that JunRure he did not think proper to 
David: ſtand off. The Truth is, the Advantages he could propoſe 
to get by that War were not to be put in the Balance + 
gAnſt the Evils his Abſence might occaſion : And there. 
fore he ſtruck up a Peace with David, whereby Prince 
Henry of Scotland was put in poſſeſſion of the County of 
Northumberland, and Earldom of Huntingdon. In retum 
for theſe advantageous Articles, David bound himſelf by 
Oath never to concern himſelf any more in the Quarrel be. 
rween Stephen and the Empreſs. 
His AſeFt The War being thus ended, the King returned Home, 
en jor the attended by the Prince of Scotland, who by his noble and 
Prince of gencrous Carriage, had ſo won the Heart of Stephen, that 
Scotl.nd. he loved him no leſs than if he had been his own Son. The 
* * , King's Careſſes to the young Prince ſtirred up the Jealouly 
tb-Enxl 0 of the Earl of Cheſter and ſome other Lords, who underthe 
Barons, Pretence that the King had placed him above them at hi 
Table, retired from Court. But ſuppoſing Henry's Birth 
had not required that diſtinction, yet his Merit deſerved 
that the King ſhould pay him a very particular ReſpeCi, 
fince all Hiſtorians unanimouſly give him the Character oi 
an accompliſhed Prince. Stephen continued therefore, not- 
withſtanding the Envy of the Engliſh, to ſhow him Marks 
of his Affection, particularly in a Caſe, which demonſtri- 
ted him to be ſincere, This young Prince, who had ac: 
companied the King to the Siege of Ludlow, having ap- 
proached too near the Walls, was like to have been taken 
from off his Horſe by the Means of an Iron Hook at the 
end of a Rope, if Stephen had not, with the Fan's 
1s 
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his own Life ran to his Reſcue. An Action which re- 1138. 
dounded as much to the Honour of the King as of the 
prince for whom he teſtified ſo great an Affection. 


This fame Year Alberic the Pope's Legate in England Theobald 


conven'd a Synod, wherein Theobald Abbot of Bec was e- _ , 
k&ed Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the great Satisfaction % „ 


of the Engliſh, who had with Regret beheld the Metropo- [0-0 


litan See vacant for two Years. ry. 


The Peace Stephen had juſt made with Scotland, and the 1149, 
Advantages he had gain'd over his domeſtick Enemies, pro- The King 
curd him a Tranquillity which ſeem'd likely to be of long 2 
Continuance. And in all appearance it would not have been Clergy 
diſturb'd, if the falſe Step he made in falling out with the 


Clergy, had not hurP'd him down from the Height of his 


| Grandeur and Glory to the moſt deplorable State a Sove- 
| r:ign could poſſibly be reduced to. The Biſhops had been 
| 4 great Means of his being plac'd on the Throne. From 
| that Time their Power was grown to that Height, that *twas 
vo leſs dangerous for the King to make them his Enemies, 
| than it had been beneficial to him to have them his Friends 
| at the Time of his Election. Nevertheleſs, the Jealouſy 


he had entertain'd at their Power, ſuffer'd him not to con- 


ider with his wonted Prudence what he was going to do, 
| when he took it in his Head to lower their Greatnels. 
| ger Biſhop of Salubury had two Caſtles as ſtrong as they * — 


| were ſtately, one at the Devizes, and the other at Sherburn, 


Ko- IT heir great 


ind was building a Third at Malmsbury. Alexander his 


Nephew, Biſhop of Lincoln, had built one at Newark, 
and made no ſcruple to declare openly, that *twas deſign'd 
35 much for the Security as for the Dignity of his Church. 
Nigel Biſhop of Eh, another of Roger's Nephews, imita- 
ting the State of his Uncle and Couſin, affected a Magni- 
hcence in his Retinue and Houſe, that ſtirrd up the Env 


of ſome, and the Indignation of all. When theſe «ad 
| Prelates came to Court, they were attended with ſo many 
umed Followers, that it ſeem'd rather as if they deſigned 

to brave the King, than to pay their Reſpects ro him. This 23, 
| proud'and pompous Manner of living having procur'd them 78 
abundance of Enemies, there were ſore that took an Op- picious of 
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1139. portunity of whiſpering in the King's Ear, that he could 
not be ſafe as Jong as the Biſhops were ſo powerful. His 
Suſpicions were further confirmd by the Rumour that wi; 
ſpread of Matilda's being ready to come into England, 
where ſhe had a ſtrong Party. Though the Biſhop of 
Salizbury had a chief Hand in the Election of Stephen, yet 
he fancied he was grown a Favourer of Matilda, and in 
this Belief form'd a Deſign to humble the Pride of the Bi- 

tien a ſhop and his Nephews. T Was not long before an Opper. 
Varrel at tunity offer'd. In a General Aſſembly held at Oxford, the 
Oxtord, Retainersof the Biſhop of Salizbary having picked a Quar- 
ths un rel with thoſe of Alan of Bretaign, Earl of Richmond, it 
IT ie fell out that a Knight of the Earl's was killed in the Scuffle, 
pear at his and abundance of People wounded on both Sides. The 
Couri. Biſhop's Followers got the better, having been aſſiſted by 
thoſe of the Biſhops of Eh and Lincoln, and of the Chan. 
cellor, who paſs d for Roger's Nephew, though in Truth 
he was his Son. The King, willing to lay hold on this Op- 
portunity to mortify the whole Family, ſummon'd them 
all Four to appear at his Court, and anſwer for this Riot 
of their Domeſticks. This Swummors was according to 
Law: But the Satisfaction the King demanded was not ſo. 
He was not content with the Mul& enjoin'd by the Law 
in the like Caſes; but inſiſted upon the Biſhops delivering 
into his Hands all their Caſties, as Pledges for their future 
Allegiance. Theſe Demands ſeeming too exorbitant to 
the Prelates, they deſir'd to conſider of the Matrer. Whilſt 
the King was Waiting for their Anſwer, the Biſhop of Eh 
abſented himſelf, and retir'd to Roger his Uncle's Caſtle at 
the Devizes. His going off having prevented the adjuſt- 
ing of Matters, the King went immediately and laid Siege 
to rhe Caſtle, where was alſo Matilda, the Wife or Con- 
cubine of the Biſhop of Salisbury. This Place being very 
ſtrong, the King who foreſaw the Siege would prove a dit- 
ficult Work, bethought himſelf of an Expedient to put an 
End to it without loſs of Time. He order'd the Biſhop 


of Sarum and the Chancellor to be led up cloſe to the Wall, 
and ſent word to Matilda, that unleſs the forthwith deli- 

vc:'d up the Caſtle, the Chancellor ſhould be hang'd up 
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on the Spot; neither ſhould the Biſhop eat or drink till it 1139. 1 
was ſurrendered. Theſe Threats having wrought upon her > ſerves Wo. 
x he expected, ſhe delivered up the Caſtle, wherein he 7 * . 
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no Hand in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. 


| creating him trouble, 


found Forty Thouſand Marks in ready Money. The Bi- 9985 kh, 3B 


ſhop of Lincoln procured his Liberty, by ſurrendring to 
the King his Caſtle of Sleaford. Shortly after Stephen 
became Maſter likewiſe of the Caſtles of Salizbury, Malmſ- 
bury and Sherborn, With the Money he found in theſe 
ſtrong Holds, where the Biſhops kept their Treaſures, he 
purchaſed the Friendſhip of the King of France, and en- 
tered into an Alliance with him. This League was ce- 
mented by the Marriage of Euſtace, the Son of Stephen, 
with Conſtantia Siſter ro Lewis the Dung, who had ſucceed- 
ed Lewis the Fat his Father. 

The Severity of the King towards the Biſhops mightily 
diſguſted the whole Body of the Clergy, who made loud 
Complaints. The Archbiſhop of Roan, who was then in 
England, was the only one that was not offended at it. He 
was perſuaded that, without ſtriking at the Immunities of 


| the Church, the King might diſpoſſeſs the Biſhops of their 


fortified Caſtles, which had nothing to do with their Pri- 
vileges as Churchmen. But the Biſhop of Mincheſter, 
who had lately been made Legate for England, was not of 
his Opinion. This Prelate harboured in his Breaſt a ſecret 
Diſguſt againſt the King his Brother for letting him have 
He had ex- 
pected things would be otherwiſe, when he laboured fo 
heartily to place him on the Throne. Bur finding there 
was no hopes of his having for the future any ſhare in 
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the Government, he eagerly embraced this Opportunity of ang cites 


under Pretence of ſtanding up for 
the Rights of the Church. With this View he called a 


| Synodat Mincheſter, and ſummoned the King to appear and 
| givean Account of his Actions. 


Ar the opening of the 


Synod, he aggravated in a very bitter Manner all that Ste- 
| phen had acted againſt the three Biſhops. He exhorted the 
relates vigorouſly to maintain the Rights of the Epiſcopal 
| Dignity, and the Privileges of the Church, After * 
; R 
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he proteſted he would put in Execution the Decrees of ths 
Council, tho it coſt him the Friendſhip of the King, the 
Loſs of his Eſtate, and even his Life itſelf. Stephen bad 
ſent to the Council ſome Lords, with Alberic de Vere 3 fl. 
mous Civilian. As ſoon as the Legare had made an End of 
his Speech, theſe Lords demanded why the King was ſun. 
mon d thither. The Legate anſwered, T was to give his 
Reaſons for having impriſoned the Biſhops, and deſpoiled 
them of their Eſtates : a Crime, added he, hitherto un. 
heard-of in the Chriſtian World. Alberic taking hin 
up, ſaid, that the Prelates had been puniſhed not as Biſhops, 
but as the King's Subjects and Servants. The Biſhop of &. 
lizbury not reliſhing that Diſtinction, roundly told him, 
That the Biſhops could not in any reſpect be looked upon 
as the King's Servants. The Majority of the Synod being 
much of the ſame Opinion, the Archbiſhop of Roar, who 
thought that the Epiſcopal Dignity was no ground for an In- 
dependent Power, endeavoured to ſer them right as to that 
Matter. He demanded, Whether they could clearly prove 
from the Canons that Biſhops as ſuch ought to have fortified 
Caſtles? But, added he, ſuppoſing you could make appear tha 
you may be peſſeſſed of ſtrong Holds without acting contrary t 
the Canons of the Church, yet by hat Right can you refuſe t 
deliver them into the Hands of the King at a time when tht 
Kingdom is threatned with an Invaſion * Is it not the King's 
Bujmneſs to take care of the Safety of the State? And can S- 
jects refuſe to admit him into their Fortreſſes without incurring 
the Guilt of Rebellion? Theſe Arguments not having 
weight enough with the Biſhops to make them deſiſt 
the Legate propos'd to excommunicate the King, and (end 
Deputies to Rome to lay their Cafe before the Pope. Then 
it was that the Lords ſent by the King thought it time to 

ſpeak a little more freely. They declar'd, that if the $ 
went about to excommunicate the King, the Biſhops 
would ſoon have cauſe to repent of their Proceedings; 
and in caſe any of them took upon them to go to Kome on 
that ſcore, they would find it no eaſy Matter to return. 
This Declaration made ſuch an Impreſſion on their News 
thi 
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| their * and Liberties, The whole Kingdom ſwarmed 


| Side and eſpouſed their Cauſe. The Empreſs looking up- Eüslad. 

on this as a favourable JunRure, reſolved to lay hold on 7 
| itand go into England, tho? ſhe had not above 140 Men 
| to accompany her. This was a very inconſiderable Troop 
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that they were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the King's 1139. 
Reſentment, in order to gratify the Legate. According- P*pura- Es >; 
the Synod having decreed a Deputation to the King to — fo the 08 
1 a ſuitable Reparation, broke up after having at * 1 
but three Days. Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Legate 1 
and Archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the King, and eat- 
neſtly beſought him to prevent a Rupture between the Ec- 
clefiaſtical and Civil Powers. Which was in plain Engliſh 
to require him to make ample Satisfaction to the Clergy, o- 
therwiſe a Rupture was unavoidable : for that was the real 8 
Meaning of their Words. One can't conceive on what . 
Grounds the Clergy at that time laid claim to an Indepen- 
dent Power, unleſs it was becauſe they were grown ſo pow- 
erful that they imagined the King could not do without 
them, Formerly, during the Empire of the Saxons, the 
Biſhops thought it an Honour to be ranked with the 
Thanes, that is, with the King's Servants, After the Mor- 
man Conqueſt, William I. threw the Biſhops into Priſon 
upon bare Suſpicion. Some he baniſhed, others he depri- 
ved of their Biſhopricks, without any one's daring to ſtir, 
and the People looked on without concerning themſelves 
in the Matter. But in the Reign of Stephen, t was an 
unheard-of Crime to diſpoſſeſs the Biſhops of their For- 
treſſes, and an unpardonable Raſhneſs to ſtile them rhe 
King's Servants. For ſome time paſt the Clergy had c ſta- 
bliſhed it as a Maxim, that the Main of Religion conſiſted 
in upholding the Church in all the Privileges and Immuni- 
ter ſhe her ſelf had laid claim to. | 
Be this as it will, the People were all in a Combuſtion upon The People 
this Occaſion, as if they themſelves had been deprived of /4e wich 
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inan Inſtant with Male-contents, who only wanted a Leader Vital.” 
to head them. In fine, the Clergy's Faction was ſo ſtrong, Marilda 
that the major Part of the Lay-Lords came over to their e inte 


for the Undertaking ſhe was upon; bur ſhe relied on a 
Vox. II. E e e ü powerful 
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ducted 
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anda con- 


ſafely to 
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powerful Aid from the Male-contents. She took up her 
fu ſt Quarters at the Caſtle of Arundel, which belonged to 
the Queen Dowager, being Part of her Dowry. The Eat 
of Glouceſter, who came with his Siſter, thinking her (af: 
in a Place where ſhe was received with all the Reſpe due 


Vol. II. 


to her Rank, left her and went to Briſtol. In the men 
while Stephen, who was beſieging Marlborough, being in- 
formed of Matildas Arrival, ſuddenly broke up the 


1s beſieg'd Siege and marched towards Arundel. At the King's Ap- 
by the King 
in Arundel 


proach the Queen Dowager repented of her giving Ad- 
mittance to Matilda, fearing it might Occaſion the Loſ 
of her Caſtle, with all the Privileges ſhe enjoyed in England, 
On the other Hand, Honour and Honeſty would not 
ſuffer her to deliver her Gueſt into the Hands of her Enemy. 
To get herſelf out of this Perplexity, ſhe ſent the King 
word, that if he perſiſted in requiring her to deliver up the 
Empreſs, ſhe was no leſs bent on her Side to protect her, 
till ſome or other came to her Relief. But at the ſame 
Time ſhe deſired him to conſider, that ſhe had not enter- 
tained her as an Enemy to the King, but as his Mother-in- 
law, Widow to a great Emperor, to whom ſhe could not 
be off from pay ing the Reſpect due to her Quality. That 
her Intent was not to countenance the Deſigns ſhe might 
have againſt him, but only to prevent any Ill from be- 
falling her whilſt ſhe was under her Roof. In fine, ſhe 
propoſed to the King, that Matilda might have Leave to 
retire to ſcme other Place, where *twould be as eaſy for him 
to beſiege her as in Arundel Caſtle. That by this Act of 
Generoſity he would lay an Obligation on a Queen, Wi- 
dow to a great Monarch, his Uncle and Benefactor, with- 
out the leaſt Detriment ro himſelf. Whether Stephen wi 
ſenſible that *twas not in his Power to take the Caſtle be- 
fore it might be relieved, or whether he thought himſel 
bound to oblige the Queen fo far, he gave his Word that 
Matilda ſhould be fafely conducted ro Briſtol; which 
was accordingly done. But he had but too much reaſon 
to repent afterwards of his having been ſo generous. 
Matilda having remained at Brytol ſome time, removed to 
Glouceſter, During her ſlay in theſe two Cities, 17 8 
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lty, that ſhe gained them both over to her Side, and by 
their Means, almoſt the whole Body of the People. 
There ſtuck by the King only a few Barons and his 
Foreign Army, which though ill paid, ſerved him faith- 
fully. 


I ſhall not take upon me to enter into the Particulars of 1140, 


this Civil War, which like the reſt of that Kind, fur- - 
niſhes more Inſtances of Treachery and Cruelty, than of 
glorious Actions. I ſhall content my ſelf with relating 

only the principal Events. Whilſt it laſted the whole 
Kingdom was divided, every City, County, and Perſon 
ding with the King or the Empreſs, according as they 

were led by Paſſion or Intereſt. The Lords, neareſt in 
Neighbourhood and Blood, fell foul of one another in a 

cruel Manner, burning the Houſes, and pillaging the 
Vaſſals of one another, ſo that a terrible Confuſion was 
quickly ſpread over the Face of the whole Kingdom. In 

this fatal Anarchy, the Barons, acting as Sovereigns, 
grievouſly —_ the People, and were ſo preſumptuous 


[25 to coin their own Money. On the other Hand, the 


King and Matilda inſtead of redreſſing, connived at theſe 
Doings, fearing the calling their Friends ro an Account 
would make them change Sides. Moreover, the Foreign 
soldiers, of whom Srephen's Army entirely conſiſted, 
occaſioned ſtill further Diſorders. As the King was not in 
Capacity to pay them duly, he was forced to ſuffer them 
t plunder the poor People, who tho' innocent, felt the 
reatelt ſhare of the Calamities of a Civil War. 


In the mean Time the Biſhop of Wincheſter, being at TheBiſhop 


length ſenſible of his overſight in raiſing a Storm, which 4 hh 
be foreſaw would infallibly overwhelm the King his tp 


Ing Brother to Stephen, he himſelf would certainly be in- 
volved in the ſame Ruin with him, and conſequently 'twas 
his Intereſt to ſtand by him, and not ro help forward his 
Deſtruction. And therefore, deſirous of regaining the 


King's Confidence by ſome important Service, he drew to 
Fe a good Number of Lords, Friends to Aatild:, 
*r. II. | 


Eee and 
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anfully managed the Diſcontents of the Clergy and Nobi- 1139. 


comes 0UM 


ther, turned about on a ſudden. He reflected, that be- 20 th: Ka 
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1140. and detained them Priſoners, till ſuch time as they deliver. 
ed up their Caſtles to the King. 

Stephen's Amidſt all his Straits and Difficulties, Srephen ſhowed 
Und unt. great Reſolution and Firmneſs of Mind, which did not 
edneſi. a little contribute towards keeping ſtedfaſt to him a gren 
many, who-doubtleſs would have deſerted him had they 
obferved the leaft Faint-heartedneſs 1n him. This is the 
never-failing Conſequence, when on the like Occafions 
Princes ſeem to diftruſt their Fortune or their Abilities, 
Far from being daunted at the violent Shocks he received, 
Stephen daily made freſh Attempts to remedy by his Valour 
and Prudence the Evils he ſuffered by the Revolt of his 
Subjects. He even hoped to put an End to them at once 
by laying Siege to Walling ford, where Matilda and the Ex] 
of Glouceſter were (hut up. But meeting with more diff. 
culty than he had imagined, he turned the Siege into: 
Blockade. He was no ſooner retired but the Earl of Glu- 
ceſler got out of the Caſtle and went and ſeized Worceſter, 
whilſt the Barons of his Party ravaged the Counties of 

Cheſter and Nottingham. 
| In the mean time Matilda, being too cloſely pent up in 
Lancoin, #allmgford, found the means to get from thence and retire 
ne ves he to Lincoln. As ſoon as the King had Notice of it, he 
is beſieged, formed the Deſign of ſurpriſing her, well knowing that 
buteſcapes. Lincoln, where he had a great many Friends, could not be 
ang deſended by the few Troops Matilda had with her. He 
pas. Would have taken his Rival in that Place, which held out 
but a few Days, had ſhe not contrived Matters fo as to 
get off, whilſt Articles of Capitulation were drawing up. 
Stephen milling his Aim, retired without leaving a Garil- 
fon in the Town for fear of weakening his Army. He 
was hardly gone, before he was informed that the Earl of 
Cheſter, Son-in-law to the Earl of Glouceſter, was come thi- 
ther with his Wife and Brother in order to keep their 
Chriſtmas. His great Deſire of having theſe three Per- 
fons in his Power, made him march back with ſuch ſpeed 
that the Earl had bur juſt Time to retire into the Caſtle, 
which was immediately inveſted, However he found 
the Means to eſcape and get to the Earl of Glouceſter, in di. 


1 
v4 


Matilda 
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. der to deſire him to come to the Relief of the Beſieged, 1140. * 
who could not hold out long. The Earl of Glouceſter, wil- . 
d ling to ſuccour his own Daughter, drew all his Troops to- 12 
t her, and marched towards Lincoln with that Expediti- IN 
t on, that he had like to have come upon the King unawares, wt 
y who never dreamt of his being ſo near. Having forded Battle of 14 
0 the River Trent, a Thing the King thought impracticable, Lincoln. iy 
s he came up on a ſudden fo cloſe to the Royal Army, that "ul 
6 neither Side could avoid coming to a Battle. The two 8 
| Armies being drawn up, the Fight begun, which for a long 1 
Ir Time was fought on both Sides with equal Bravery. But The King's 
is a length the King's Horſe, conſiſting of Flemings and Bre- Army is : Q 
0 gm giving Ground, they were ſo vigorouſly preſs'd, ed. wr 
fl that they could never rally again. The Earl of Glouceſter Ii , 
f- taking hold on this Advantage, thought it better not to 74 
F purſue the flying Horſe, who were incapable of doing him 48 
1 any further Damage, but to fall on the King's Infantry, be 
75 who being deſtitute of the Aſſiſtance of the Cavalry, took 1 


of to their Heels alſo. 
In the mean Time Stephen, who could not bear the Stephen 


in Thoughts of turning his Back, was left almoſt alone, and Ee Pri 
re on Foot, in the midſt of the Field of Battle, aſſaulted by trad 5 
he Multitudes, but defending himſelf againſt all their Efforts | | 
* with an aſtoniſhing Valour. If the Cavalry had rallied 1 
be in the mean while, he might have brought himſelf off, 15 
Je to his immortal Fame: But finding none to back him, he 5 
ut was forced at length to ſubmit, being ſurrounded on all 'N 
to Sides by the Enemy. However he held out to the laſt wy 
up, Extremity ; for his Battle-Ax being broke by the Force {hag 
li- of his Blows, he drew out his Sword, and defended him- Ws 
He {elf for a conſiderable Time longer, foaming with Rage to 12 
of WU fee himſelf thus abandon'd by his Army. At length, af- 01 
his ter he had perform'd more than could naturally be ex- 1 
en i ps from a ſingle Perſon in the Condition he was in, he 
el us Sword broken in pieces, and little more than the Hilt 9 
ee WF remaining in his Hand, he was knock'd down on his 

ile, FF Knees with a Stone. Whereupon a Knight call'd Mili 

ind am de Kain; ran in, and having ſeiz'd him by the Helmet 

's | preſented his Sword to his Throat, threatning to kill him 


unleſs 
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1149. unleſs he yielded himſelf Priſoner. Notwithſtanding the 
extreme Danger he was in, he refusd to ſurrender himſelf 
to any but the Earl of Glouceſter, who by good luck was 

and laid in hard by. As ſoon as the Earl had him in his Power, he 

Iron: conducted him to the Empreſs, who order'd him to be 
confin'd in the Caſtle of Briſtol, where he was ignomini- 
ouſly laid in Irons. 

1141. Whilſt this unfortunate Prince was in this wretched 
Matilda Condition, Matilda improv'd the Advantages ſhe had 
— Fre. gain'd by her Arms. All England deſerted the impriſon'd 

8770. King, except London and the County of Kent, where he 
had {till ſome Friends left by the Means of the Queen his 


The Barons that preſerv'd their Allegiance, retird to 
London, where they had Intereſt enough to gain Admit- 
tance, and to prevail with the Citizens to enter into a Con- 
ſederacy with them in favour of the King. Normandy 
Farl of ſoon copied after the Example of England. No ſooner 
Anjou had the Earl of Anjou Intelligence of the King's Impriſon- 
1 ment, but he went thither to get the Normans to own 
M 3 Matilda for their Sovereign, which he found no hard Mat- 
ter to do. At the ſame time, the King of Scotland break- 
ing the late Treaty, invaded the northern Counties, undet 
Pretence of aſſiſting the Empreſs, but in reality to ſerve his 
own Intereſt. | 
The Fi/h4p One would think that the Victory at Lincoln would 
ef Win- have plac'd /atilda on the Throne at once. But there 
cheſter yas one Obſtacle more to get over before ſhe could hope to 
comet oer . . . 
4 Matilda. enjoy the Fruits of her Succeſs; which was, to gain the 
Biſhop of Mincheſter to her Side. This Prelate, who by 
his Legantine Power was at the Head of the Clergy, might 
poſlibly ſet that powerful Body againſt her, whoſe Exam- 
ple bore a great Sway with the Nobles and People. She 
deem'd it neceſſary therefore to endeavour before all things 
the bringing him off from the King's Side ; and with this 
view ſhe went to him at Wizcheſter. He made ſome Difti- 
culty at firſt to hearken to her Propoſals. But upon her 
offering him the diſpoſal of all the Church-Preferments, he 
trew up the Cauſe of the King his Brother, and promis d 
; 9 


Spouſe, Euſtace his Son, and William d' Ipres his Favourite. 


wot VL. . STEPHEN. 87 


to uſe his Endeavours to gain Matilda the Suffrages of the 1 14x. 
Clergy. He even took his Oath to her beforehand : Bur 
however with this Limitation, that it ſhould be binding no 
longer than ſhe kept true to her Promiſes. On the Mor- 
row he receiv'd her with great Pomp in the Cathedral 
Church, where he ſolemnly excommunicated all the King's 
Friends, and abſolv d all ſuch as ſhould abandon his Party 
and come over to the Empreſs. Quickly after the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury took his Oath likewiſe to Matilda. 
But before he did ſo, he was ſo ſcrupulous as to procure 


upon him to make this Matter eaſy, call'd a Council ar bi 
Wacheſter, where all the Biſhops and Abbots were preſent, bY 
with the Archdeacons as Repreſentatives of the Inferior q 0 

9 


the King's Conſent, which he went to ask himſelf of the mes 
King in Priſon, 4's 
There was nothing further wanting to Matilda but the TheLegate q ; 
Stamp of publick Authority to complete her being Queen calls a ). 
of England. But though ſhe was ſure of the Conſent of _ wi. 
the Temporal Lords, yet ſhe was apprehenſive of meeting 2 e. 8 
with ſome Oppoſition from the Clergy, who in all likeli- Matilda. 6 by 
hood would be more ſcrupulous on account of the Oath Bi 
they had taken to the King. The Legate having taken . 
ht 


Clergy. The Day before the opening of the Synod, the 1.09 
Legate took care to confer in private firſt with the Biſhops, 1 
then with the Abbots, and laſtly with the Archdeacons, 1 
each of them apart. Tis not known what paſs d at theſe 219 
private Conferences, but twas plain enough next Day . 
What uſe the Legate was willing to make of them. As Ws.) 
ſoon as the Council was far, he made a long Speech, where- 1 
in he endeavoured to make appear that the Male-Admi- = 
niſtration, Diſhoneſty and Tyranny of Stephen had been [ak 
the ſole Cauſe of all the Troubles in the Kingdom. He nl 
own'd that indeed he himſelf had undertaken for his good 
Government, when the Neceſſity of Affairs had as it % 
were compeld the Ergliſh to place the Crown on his 1 
Head. But that he had been entirely diſappointed in his FE 
Brother, and was heartily ſorry to find himſelf oblig'd 
to revoke his Engagement for him. He inſiſted much 
on his former Oath to A4atilda, adding tt was ene. 
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1141. ble to prefer the Orders of the Almighty, whoſe Wil 
it was that Juſtice ſhould be done the Empreſs, before the 
Intereſt of the neareſt Relation. He proceeded to put 
them in mind that he had done all that lay in his Power to 
make Stephen ſenſible of his ill Conduct, even to tl»: ſum. 
moning him before a Synod, bur that all his brotherly and 
kind Admonitions had proved ineffectual. That this Ob- 
ſtinacy was a clear Evidence to the Engliſh, to what Cal». 
mities they would have been expoſed under the Government 
of ſuch a Prince, if it had not pleas'd divine Provident 
to give Sentence againſt him by ſuffering him to be im- 
priſon'd. In fine, ſince God's Judgments were now 
fallen on the Head of the King whom they had elec- 
ted, they were to atone for their Fault, by reſtoring the 
Crown to the Princeſs, to whom of Right it belong'd. / 
have therefore, continues he, convened you, by virtue of the 
Apoſtolick Power committed unto me, to conſult about the 
Means of appeaſmg the Troubles of the State. This Afi 
was debated Yeſterday in the Preſence of the Majority of 
the Clergy, who 2 all Diſpute have a principal Share 
in the Election of the Kings. And therefore, after matmt 
Deliberation, we have determined to acknowledge Matilde, 
Dang hier to the incomparable King Henry, Queen and So- 
vereipn of T ngland. 

The major Part of thoſe that were preſent and not in 
the Secret, were extremely ſurprized at this Speech, and 
much more to ſee an Election tranſacted in private by the 
Clergy, after an unprecedented manner. Nevertheleß, 
every one remaining ſilent, ſome being gained over, and 
others not daring to ſtir for fear none ſhould back them, 
their Silence was interpreted for their Approbation. The 


Malm. 


Council the Magiſtrates of London, and that they had 
promis'd to ſend their Deputies. Accordingly on the 
Morrow the Duputies arriv'd. But inſtead of conſenting 
Peputies to what the Council had done, they declar'd they had 
ſrem Lon- Orders from the City and Barons that were retir'd thi- 
don nua ther to petition for the King's Liberty. The Legate te- 
petit ionthe ©, N ich the 
ply'd, that it became not the Londoners to fide with t 


Xang's Li- 
terry,” Barons, 


Legate told them further, that he had ſummoned to the 


hid re 
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Barons, who had in a cowardly manner deſerted their King 
in Battle, and were endeavouring to embroil the Kingdom 
in freſh Troubles. This Anſwer, ſo far from the Point, 
not being ſatisfactory to the Deputies, they demanded a 
more direct one; but in vain. The Legate did not think 
fit to re-examine a as which he prerended was already 


decided. Before the riſing of the Syed a Chaplain to Ste- As dves the 


1141. 


blen s Queen, offer'd to the Council a Letter, which he Queen. 


delivered to the Legate. But becauſe the Prelate, after he 
had read it to bin, would not communicate it to the A f- 
{mbly, the Chaplain bluntly took it out of his Hand, and 
reid it aloud. This Letter, wherein the Queen earneſtly 
beſought them to ſet the King at Liberty, proving of no 
Effet, the Council broke up, after having excommunica- 
ted all that ſtill adher'd to Stephen. 


This Affair being thus ended, the Empreſs had no- London 


declures for 
Marilda. 


thing to do but to gain the Conſent of the Londoners, in 


order to her Coronation. To this Purpoſe ſhe was o- Malm. 


blig'd to enter into a Negotiation with the City, which Gervaſ. 


liſted ſome time. In the interim, Matilda advanc'd as 
far as Reading, where the Governour of Oxford came and 
offer d her the Keys of his Caſtle, humbly intreating her 
to honour that City with her Preſence. She readily 
complied with his Requeſt, and after the Inhabitants of Ox- 
fird, and the Country round about had ſworn Allegiance 
toher, ſheremoved to St. Albans, where ſhe waited tor the 
Reſolution of the Londoners. The City was then over- 


run with Troubles and Confuſion. Some were for con- 


tinuing ſtedfaſt to the King, altho' a Priſoner : Others 
for giving way to the Times, and recognizing Matilda. 
Theſe laſt having prevail'd at length, the Empreſs came 
to London, where ſhe was magnificently received amidſt 


the vaſt Numbers of Barons that attended her. The City 


of London having thus declar'd for Matilda, ſhe mer 
wich no farther Oppoſition ; and from that Time they be- 
gun to prepare for the Ceremony of her Coronation. In the 


mean while ſhe was every where acknowledg'd as Sovereign. 
During this Interval, King Stephen's Queen came to Matilda 
the Empreſs in order to try to prevail upon her for ſome dee re 
Ff F Condeſcen- Vn l. 


Vet. II. 
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Condeſcenſion towards her Husband. As ſhe had loſt a1) 
Hopes of ever ſeeing him on the Throne again, the deſird 
no:hing more than his Liberty. She promis'd in the name 
ot that unhappy Prince, that content with becoming a pri. 
vate Man, he would renounce the Crown, and to remove 
all Suſpicion, would depart out of the Kingdom, and pass 
the Reſidue of his Days in a Monaſtery. He even offer d 
to take his Oath never to return more, and to give Hoſtages 
for the Performance of his Promiſes. But ſuch was the 
Tniquity of thoſe Times, that there was no Reliance on 
Words or Oaths, there having been ſo many freſh Inſtan- 
ces how little fcrupulous People were in breaking them, 
Accordingly Matilda rejected all theſe Propoſals with great 
Haughtineſs, forbidding the unfortunate Queen ever com- 
ing into her Preſence again. 

The Biſhop of Wincheſter became alſo a Suppliant to her 
in his Turn; but he had as little Reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with her Generofity as the Queen. He imagin'd that 
the Service he had lately done her highly deſerv'd fone 
Return. Accordingly he petition'd for Euſtace his Ne- 
phew ſome Favour, which was haughtily refus'd him. This 
was ſufficient to ſtir up the Biſhop to a Revenge. He 
had been in hopes that the new Queen would be guided 
by his Direction: But he plainly faw, ſhe look'd upon 
him as her Enemy. His turbulent and revengeful Temper 
never letting him reſt under theſe Circumſtances, he be- 
gan from that Inſtant to plot and contrive againſt Aui- 
aa, longing with Impatience to convince the ungrateful 
Princefs that it was no lefs in his Power to pull. her down, 
than it was to ſer her up. But perhaps he would have 
found it a difficult Task to bring about his Deſigns, if the 
Empreſs her fe!f had not furniſh'd him with the Means 
by her extreme Pride, which made her regard her Subjects 
but as ſo many Slaves. A fatal Piece of Policy, which 
procur'd her Abundance of Enemies, at a Time when 
*rwas her Buſineſs on the contrary to try to gain the 
Engliſh by mild and popular Methods. She drew upon 
herſelf chiegy the Hatred of the Londoners, by refuſing 
to grant the only Thing they petition'd, and which the 


King 
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King her Father had poſitively promiſed them, namely, to 1141. 
mitigate the Severity of the Norman Laws, and revive 
thoſe of King Edward. This ill-adviſed Princeſs ima- 

ined herſelf ſo far above all Contradiction, that ſhe for- 
— not to tread in the Steps of her Predeceſſors, giving 
her Subjects all the fair Promiſes in the World, at leaſt till 
ſuch time as ſhe was more firmly eſtabliſhed in Power. Her 

haughty Carriage quickly wrought a great Change in the 

Minds of the Exgliſl. They began to be ſenſible what a 

Risk they ran of being unhappy under her Government, N 
unleſs timely care was taken to prevent the impending Evils. . 
The Biſhop of Wincheſter fomented to the utmoſt of his 755 
power theſe Diſcontents, and by his ſecret Emiſſaries at | 
London, ſtirred up the Citizens to revenge the Contempt | 
Matilda had ſhown for them. His Contrivances were ,,,, j,, 4 i 


II WQ o·w-w ae, RE, 


r carried ſo far, that he got them to join in a Plot to ſeize pie ro 
d the Empreſs's Perſon. What care ſoever might be taken to ſeize her 
It conceal their Deſign, ſhe had timely notice of ir, and went Yen. 
e ſrom the City in ſo great a Hurry and Fright, that ſhe left 
- her Palace and Goods expoſed to the Fury of the Populace. 
is Though the Legate had miſſed his Aim, yet he thought 
e that he had not a little forwarded the Execution of his Pro- 
d ject, ſeeing he had brought the Londoners to declare againſt 
n Matilda. Secure of their Aſſiſtance, he privately con- 
er certed Meaſures with the Queen his Siſter- in- law. After 
which, he ſent Word to Exftace to be in a Readineſs to 
march with the Kentiſh-men, promiſing him he ſhould ſoon 
de at the Head of a more confiderable Army. Having 
thus laid his Schemes, and ſecretly gained over to the King's 
Party ſeveral Lords that were diſguſted ar the Empreſs, e 
ordered the Caſtle of Wincheſter and ſome others that were 
22 Diſpoſal, to be well ſtored with Proviſions and 

ms. 

As all thoſe Things could not be tranſacted without Matilda 
Mailda's Knowledge, the put herſelf at the Head of her 7777 12 
Troops, attended by the Earl of Glouceſter and the King of 22 * 
Keotland, who was come into England to be preſent at the Legate. 
Coronation. As ſoon as ſhe came near Wincheſter, ſhe 
ent the Biſhop word that ſhe had ſomething to com- 

municate 
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1141. municate to him, and therefore deſired he would come to 
her. The Prelate greatly miſtruſting ſhe had been informd 
of his Procegdings, eaſily perceived that this was only an 
Artifice to enſnare him. Accordingly, inſtead of poj 

He draws to her, he ſent her an ambiguous Anſwer. At the fame time 
an Army he ſlipt out of the Town at a Gate on the other Side, 
2ogether. and went and drew his Friends together, who only 
waited his Orders to put themſelves in Motion. As all 
things were in a Readineſs, they were quickly up in Arms, 
The Kentiſh-men having joined the Londoners, Stephen's 
Queen, Euſtace his Son, and William d' Ipre headed them, 
and marched to Wincheſter with the utmoſt Speed. They 
had like to have ſurpriz'd the Empreſs, who had ſcarce time 
Purys to get into the Caſtle. As the Inhabitants of Mincheſter 
Wincheſt- had appeared a little roo zealous in her Cauſe, the Biſh 
1 out of Revenge ſet fire to the City, thought was the Ca- 
pital of his Dioceſe. Twenty Churches were burnt 
to Aſhes, with a Nunnery, which bore the Name of St. 
Grimbald. 
Mati'dale. The Care the Biſhop had taken to ſtore the Caſtle 
fieg'd inthe with all Sorts of Ammunition, rendered the Siege very 
Cafile. long and difficult. The Beſiegers applied themſelves 
cloſely to it for two Months, in hopes of putting an End 
to the War at once, by taking the Heads of the contrary 
Marches Party. The ſame Reaſon obliged the Beſieged to think 
eu: with of their Safety. When they found there was no Poſlibili- 
mw <3 0 ty of holding out much longer, they reſolved upon hew- 
gad. ing themſelves a Paſſage with their Swords, and runaing all 
Risks ro ſecure the Empreſs's Perſon, With this view 
thzy iſſued out in good Order, Matilda and the King of 
Scotland marching in the Front, and the Earl of Glouceſter 
bringing up the Rear. They were no ſooner ſallied out, 
but the King's Troops were cloſe at their Heels, endes- 
vouring by frequent Attacks to retard their March, whilli 
the Reſt of the Army were advancing to ſurround them. 
In all theſe little Skirmiſhes, the Earl of Glouceſter vigo- 
roully oppoſed the Enemy, and gave ſignal Marks of his 
Conduct and Valour. But his Efforts, which indeed 


were very ſerviceable to Matilda, as they gave her time i9 
get 


took VI. 4 I HN. 


get off, prov'd fatal to himſelf. As the Empreſs's Danger 114t- Þ 
nade him negle& his own Safety, he would march the laſt £7! f i] 


thro' a narrow Defile, where his Troops being hard preſs'd 4 | "4 
by the Enemy, he had the Misfortune to be taken Priſoner. /ozer. 5 
William d Ipre, to whoſe Charge he was committed, or- I 
&r'd him to be forthwith conducted to Rocheſter in Kent, ** 
where the King had more Friends than in any other Part * 
of the Kingdom. . 


In the mean Time, Matilda making all the Speed poſſi- i. 
ble, eſcap'd with a few Followers to the Caſtle of Lutger- 0 
ſal, and from thence to the Devizes. Here it was ſhe 

repos'd her ſelf a little, thinking ſhe had Time enough to 
get to Glouceſter. But when ſhe came to purſue her Jour- j 
ney, ſhe had Intelligence that the Road was lin'd with the | (Fa 
King's Soldiers. If we may believe a Hiſtorian, much gi- Brompton 

ven to the Marvellous, ſhe eſcap'd their Vigilance, by be- | 


ing carried to Glouceſter in a Coffin, which it never enter'd 0 

into any one's Head to ſearch. Be this as it will, tis cer- "i 

tain ſhe found the Means to avoid this Danger. 7 
Whilſt the Empreſs was taken up in contriving the The Xing is 


Means how to reſiſt her Enemies, the Biſhop of Mincheſ- *, e © 
ter and the reſt of the King's Friends were uſing their 2 * 
utmoſt Endeavours to bring off the Earl of Glouceſter from ter. 1 
his Siſter's Party. But all their ;Sollicitations, and the . 
Conſideration of the State he was in, could make no Im- 


preſſion upon him. He firmly perſiſted in the Allegiance 9 
he had ſworn to her, and would not ſo much as uſe any Wh 
Diſſimulat ion in the Matter, which might have gain'd him N 
bis Liberty. In fine, after ſix Months Impriſonment, Aa- 1 
tilda, who had a tender Affection for him, and that very | I 
juſtly, and beſides could not well do without him, conſent- 7 
ed he ſhould be exchang'd for the King. In vain were En- wt 


deavours us'd on this Occaſion to bring Matters to an Ac- 
commodation between Stephen and the Empreſs. As the 


thing they both laid Claim to, was of ſuch a Nature as 1 
not to admit of Diviſion, there was no Poſſibility of ſtri- %Y 
king up a peace. The Exchange of Priſoners therefore 4 
was all that could be done, each Party beiog left at Liberty N 
to purſue the War. 5 

You, It. - Cee Ever * 
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Ever tince the Biſhop of Wincheſter had reſolv'd to 3. 
bandon the Empreſs, he had writ to the Pope, to entreat 
him to authorize his Proceedings in behalf of the King his 
Brother. As the Pope had no Information of what paſg'd 
in England, but from his Legate, he did not fail to (end 
him an Anſwer according to Wiſh. The Pope's Letter 
came not to Hand till after Stephen was ſet at Liberty. In 
it he blam'd the Prelate for having neglected hitherto the 
endeavouring to reſtore his Brother to the Throne, and en- 
join'd him for the future to do his utmoſt towards it, ex- | 
horting him to uſe all Power Eccleſiaſtical and Secular to 
accompliſh that Buſineſs. Back'd with this Authority, 
the Legate ſummoned a Council at Weſtminſter, before whom 
the Pope's Letter was read. The King, who was there 
in Perfon, bitterly complain'd againſt ſome of his Subjects, 
who not content with waging War againſt him, had for a | 
long Time ſhamefully detain'd him in Priſon. After this, 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, in a Rhetorical Harangue, en- | 
deavour'd to juſtify his late Conduct and the frequent | 
Breach of his Oaths. But he would have found it a diff- 
cult Matter to purge himſelf, had he not been befriended 
by the preſent Juncture of Affairs. He concluded his 
Speech with excommunicating all the Adherents of the Em- 
preſs as ſo many Enemies to the publick Peace. The Peo- | 
ple were not at all pleas'd to ſee themſelves thus liable to Ex- 
communications directly oppoſite to one another, according 
to the Humour of the Legate. However no one was ſo 
hardy as to open his Mouth againſt it, well knowing it 
would be to no Purpoſe, There was only a Lay- Agent of 
the Empreſs's, who by her Order charg'd the Legate to his 
Face, that *twas he himſelf that had invited her into Ex- 
land. He had even the Boldneſs to tell him, that twas by 
his Advice, that his Brother met with ſuch hard Treatment 
during his Impriſonrvent, The Legate made no Reply to 
theſe Reproaches ; but reſolv'd to purſie his new Mea- 


ſures, and to complete his Revenge by entirely ruining As. 
tilda's Affairs. nn 


Urn 
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Upon Stephen's obtaining his Liberty, Mlatilda's Intereſt 
declin'd ſo viſibly, that the Earl of Glouceſſer was afraid 
her Party would come to nothing, unleſs ſupported by 
Foreign Succours. This put him upon going over to Vor- 
mandy, to ſollicit the Earl of Anjou to maintain the Right 
of the Empreſs his Wife, the which was his Son's alſo. 
But the Earl was too much embroil'd in Domeſtick Trou- 
bles to be able to ſend any great Matter of Succours into 
England. The Angevin Nobility were diſſatisfied with 
him, and the Normans were not ſettled enough in their O- 
bedience, for him to venture to be at a Diſtance from them, 
or to leaye his Country unprovided with Troops. He 
contented himſelf therefore with ſending a few Troops to 
Matilda, together with Henry his eldeſt Son, to try whe- 
ther his Preſence would have any Influence over the En- 
gbfh. 


was retir d to Oxford, where ſhe thought ſhe might remain 
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During the Abſence of the Earl of Glouceſter, Matilda Matilda 


e eg im 


Oxford. 


in Safety, till the Succours ſhe expected from Normandy Punt. 
were arriv d. The King looking upon this as a favou- Malm, 
nble Juncture, reſolv'd to lay Siege to that City, in hopes Paris: 


of petting his Rival in his Power, before the Earl's Re- 
turm, The Siege was carried on with all the Vigour and 
Diligence poſſible, and held out in the ſame manner by the 
Empreſs, who had nothing elſe to truſt to, but a ſtout De- 
fence, in order to avoid the Misfortune that hung over her 
Head. The Approach of Winter gave her ſome Hopes 
the King would be oblig'd to retire. But He being reſo- 
lutely bent to continue his Attacks, notwithſtanding the 
Rigour of the Seaſon, ſhe found herſelf at length reduc'd 
to a Neceſſity of capitulating. As ſhe dreaded above all 
Things the undergoing the fame Fate ſhe had inflited 
on her Enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait the Iſſue of 
the Capitulacion, which could not but prove faral to her. 
Whilſt ſhe amus'd the King with demanding ſuch Terms 
s he would never grant, ſhe took the Advantage of a dark 


Night, and went out of the City, cloath'd all in white, 


that ſhe might deceive the Centinels, by Reafon the 
Ground was cover'd with Snow. She pals'd the Thames 
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on the Ice, and walk'd above ſix Miles on Foot, with the 
Snow beating in her Face all the Way. In ſpite of il 
Difficulties, ſhe came to Abington, where ſhe took Horle 
and rid that ſame Night to Walling ford. The King wx 
aſtoniſh'd when he came to find he was thus diſappointed, 
He did not much matter the taking of Oxford, ſince it 
put not Matilda in his Power, In the mean Time, Prince 
Henry and the Earl of Glouceſter, who were juſt arriv'd, 
being inform'd of the Empreſs's lucky Eſcape, went to 
her at Walling ford, where the Sight of her Son blotted out 
for a Time all remembrance of her Misfortunes. Here 
ends the Hiſtory of William of Malmibury, one of the 
moſt exact and moſt judicious Writers of thoſe Days, and 
whom for that Reaſon, I have chiefly taken for my 
Guide. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1143, the Legate ſum- 
mon'd a Council at London, at which the King was pre. 
ſent. He made a long Speech, the Drift of which wa to 
convince the Biſhops of the Neceſſity of their exerting 
themſelves more N -2agy 4 than they had hitherto done, 
in order to bring a War, ſo prejudicial to the Kingdom, 
to a ſpeedy Concluſion. He declar'd, he was ready to 
perſevere in expoſing his Life in the Service of the State: 
but added, he could not flatter himſelf with any hopes of 


. Succeſs, without the Aſſiſtance of his Subjects. And there- 


fore he requir'd, that all thoſe that were able to bear Arms, 
ſhould attend him in his military Expeditions, and that the 
Reſt ſhould furniſh him with Money. This was addrels'd 
particularly to the Clergy, who being entirely guided by 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, promis'd to grant him a Sulſich. 
However upon this Condition, that the Church ſhould be 
better protected for the future, than it had been hereto- 
fore. The King having aſſur'd them that *ewas his Inten- 
tion, and that he would always take Care, that the Canon 
ſhould be ſtrictly obſerv d, the Council paſs'd two, which 
related to the Times. By the Firſt *twas declar'd, that He 
that kill'd an Ecc/eſraſtick , ſhould not be abſolv'd by 20) 
but the Pope. The ſecond ordain'd, that whoever in ſult- 
ed the Huibandman, actually employ'd in his * 
2 6 
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ſhould ſuffer the ſame Puniſhment as they that committed 1143. 
the like Outrage in a Church or Church. yard. 

The reſt of this Year's Occurrences conſiſt only of a Continuati- 
tedious Account of the Particulars of the Civil War, which en of the 
hid the Kingdom waſte. We meet with nothing but ta- War. 
king and ſurpriſing Caſtles, ſome little Skirmiſhes of no 
Conſequence, and abundance of Barbarities and Cruelties 
committed on both Sides. Not to tire the Reader withthe 1144. 
Recital of Matters of no Moment, I ſhall only obſerve, 1145. 
that in this and the three next Years, Stephen's Party viſibly 1146, 
gin d Ground. To which the Death of the Earl of Glow- Heng of 


ceſter, and of Milo the Earl of Hereford (4), her chief the Earl of 


Councellor and moſt faithful Friend, greatly contributed. Glouceſter, 
After the Loſs of theſe two Earls, Matilda perceiving ſhe yyilas 
ſhould not be able to ſtand her Ground much longer, left goes inte 
England and retir'd to Normandy, where ſhe had already ſent der mand- 
back the Prince her Son. The Earl of Anjou his Father oF 

had earneſtly deſir'd her to do fo, plainly perceiving *rwas 

to no Purpoſe that he expos'd himſelf to continual Danger 

in endeavouring to ſnatch from a Prince a Crown, on whoſe 

Head it ſeem'd to be too well fix'd. 

Upon the Empreſs's going off, Stephen finding himſelf 1147. 
in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Crown, tell to contriving the Stephen 
Means to ſecure it after his Death to Euſtace his eldeſt Son. %, 
To this End he got ſome of the Barons to take their Oath iz, vom. 
to him, imagining he ſhould by that Means gain his Point. Hunt. 
But his own Experience might have taught him what a ae 
broken Reed he truſted to. 1 8 

Towards the latter End of the Year 1147 he went and 
kept his Chriſtmas at Lincoln, where he would put on his 
Crown, notwithſtanding *twas foretold by a certain Pro- 
phecy, that great Misfortunes ſhould befal the Kings who 
durſt appear in that City with their Crowns on. 


Whilſt 


| (a) Milo was created Earlof Hereford by Patent from Matilda, being 
the firſt of that Kind that we know of. Tis to be ſeen in Res F- 
tera, Tom. J. P- J. g 
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1148, Whilſt Stephen was enjoying the Peace and Quiet that 
2 a follow d upon Matilda's Retreat, the Zeal of the Chriſtian 
wherein World rouſing it ſelf again, a freſh Croiſade againſt the 9g. 


Lewis ef racens was ſet on foot. Lewis the Young, King of France 
8 fignaliz'd himſelf in this Expedition, by the great Num. 
87 ber of Troops he led in Perſon to the Holy Land. He was 
Falls our accompanied by Eleanor of Guypenne his Queen, Heireſs of 
with his the Houſe of Poictiers, by whom he had in Dowry the 
Queen. Farldomof Guyenne with its Appurtenances, and all Pojftoy, 
During the Journey, which laſted near two Years, Lewi; 
fell out in ſuch a manner with his Queen, upon ſome Suſ- 
icion, well or ill- grounded *, that he reſolv'd to divorce 
er as ſoon as he reach'd France again. 

Since Matilda had as it were dropp'd all Pretenſions-to 
England, Stephen thought of nothing but reaping the 
38 Fruits of his Labours, and repairing the Miſchiefs the 
(en of a Kingdom had ſuffer'd by a long War. But a new Ri. 
ſerting his val, who was preparing to diſpute the Crown with him, 
re % ſoon made him ſenſible that he was ſtill far enough from the 
= Hier © Tranquillity he had pleas'd himſelf with the Hopes of, 
 Hoved. Henry, the eldeſt Son of Matilda by the Earl of Avjou, 

a Prince of fixteen Years of Age, and of a lively and en- 
terpriſing Genius, thought the Difficulties which the Em- 
preſs his Mother met with in England, ought not to be any 
Diſcouragement to him. He did not queſtion but they 
that had ſupported the Right of the lawful Heir, would 
always continue in the ſame Mind, and that a new Leader 
of more Youth and Vigour would inſpire them with freſh 
He confers Courage. In this Belief he reſolv'd to go to the King of 
with the SHcotland his Great Uncle, and concert Meaſures with him 
King of 3 how to accompliſh his Deſign. David having notice of 

the Prjnce's Coming met him in Northumberland. After 

he had conferr'd with him about his Affairs, he knighted 
him according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days, when this 
Ceremony was deem'd neceſſary for all thoſe that took up- 
| on 
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le ſaſpected her of Adultery with a young Saracen ; but the Pre- 
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rence he made uſe of to divorce her was that they ere Couſins in the 
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7 © oother the Profeſſion of Arms. In the mean time Stephen, 1150. 
ho had receiv'd Intelligence of this Interview, fearing 

X they had ſome Deſign upon York, march'd thither with all 

| WM peed and reinforc'd the Garriſon, Upon his Approach 

de two Princes took their Leaves of one another, David 

turning to Scotland, and Henry to Normandy, He was Karlof An- 
ſarce arriv'd at Roan, when Geoffrey his Father departed 9% des. 
this Life, leaving him the Earldom of Anjou, till ſuch 


Hime as the Empreſs his Mother's Death ſhould put him in 

e voſſeſſion of Normandy, after which he was to give up 
„Luis to Geoffrey his younger Brother. 

: Lewis had deferr'd the divorcing of Eleanor his Wife, 1157. 


ly till he had brought her back to France. Immediately _— at- 
der his Return, he put his Reſolution in Practice, and p|eacor. 


enerouſly reſtor'd to her Gwyenne , Poictou, Saintonge, 


0 Wd al the Dominions in general that ſhe had brought him 

e | Marriage, and provided alſo for the two Daughters he 

ie hd by her. As ſoon as this Divorce became publick, Henry, Henry 

* o with his Mother's Conſent had taken the Title of rieb 


h Duke of Normandy, contriv'd the Means to ſecure the Poſ- 
5 {on of this rich Heireſs. Matters were carried on with Lewis and 


ch Secrecy, that the firſt News Lewis heard of the Al- Stephen 
br, was that the Duke was gone to the Queen at Bourde- . Ges. 
” ux, where their Nuptials were ſolemniz'd with extraordi- 7. 


try Magnificence. This was a great Mortification to 
a7 Wihe French King, who could not bear to ſee another deckt 
i unh his Spoils, though he himſelf had voluntarily relin- 

quſh'd them. Beſides, he was ſenſible how formidable 
der Henry would become to France, in caſe he ſhould one Day 


"#. 2 - 
— <x- — 3 * * 
3 — — — 
: ” 2 2 2 
1 4 — — — " 


W 


en. iron the Throne of England, to which he had ſo good a 4 
11 Tile. On the other Hand, this ſame Marriage made vn 
= Stephen no leſs uneaſy, who could not behold this In- Hh 


ceaſe of Power in his Rival without dreading the Conlc- 

Quences of it, The Jealouſy of theſe two Monarchs being They enter 
dus rous'd, it was not long before they enter'd into an Al- 1% 4 
ance, the Deſign of which was to humble a Prince who. 
3 grown very formidable to both. Lewis rais'd him Dif- 

urbances in Anjou by means of Geoffrey his Brother, who 

Pre. (ought he had a Right, by Vertuc of his Father's Will, 
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but cannot. 


1152. 


He forms a rhe Clergy, who claim'd a Power of Making and Unmakny 
D-jugu of Kings juſt as they pleas'd, or as it ſuited with the Intereſts 
tumbling of juch as had an Influence over the reſt. As he did not 
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to take Poſſeſſion of that Earldom. At the ſame time he 


inveſted once more Exftace Son of Stephen, with Normang,, | 
that Henry thus attack'd from two Quarters might afar | 


the King of England time to eſtabliſh himſelf on the Throne, 


On the other Side, Stephen took all the Meaſures he thought | 


capable of deſtroying the Duke's Party in England, in ot. 
der to cut off all his Hopes of ever coming to the Crown, | 
The moſt proper Means to this End was, in his Opinion, 
to get his Son Exftace crown'd before-hand. But he met 
with Obſtacles he little dreamt of. The Archbiſhop of } 
Canterbury flatly refus'd to comply with his Requeſt, and 
his Reaſon for it was ſtill more offenſive than the Denizl ir | 
ſelf. He told him, that the Pope had expreſſly forbidden 
him to crown the Son of a Prince, who contrary to bis 
Oath had uſurp'd the Kingdom. If it was true that the 
Pope had given any ſuch Orders to the Archbiſhop, his 
Sentiments were very different from thoſe of his Predeceſ- 
ſor Innocent II. But *tis very likely that this Prelate, 3 
well as the reſt of the Biſhops, made uſe of this Pretence 
28 a Cloak for the Engagement they had already enter d 
into with the Duke of Normandy. Be this as it will, the 
King incens'd at the obſtinate Denial of the Biſhops, caus'd 
them to be all ſhut up in one Houſe, reſolving to keep them 
there till they ſhould comply with his Will. As this 
was a very extraordinary Way of proceeding, ſo it met 
not with Succeſs. The Houſe, where the Biſhop's were 
detain'd, not having been carefully enough guarded, the 
Archbiſhop found the Means to get out and eſcape to Ner- 
mandy. By his Flight the King's Project entirely fell to 
the Ground. 

Stephen was extremely offended at the Preſumption « 


ſtill remain'd in the Hands of the Duke's Friends, by ths 


Mean 
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us Part 
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nd put 
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5 | 
ee queſtion but the Duke of Normandy had gain'd the Bl — 
Gerval, ſhops to his Party, and as he durſt not directly attack p very 
Hunt. them, he thought the beſt way to bring them back tt bening 

their Duty, would be to ſeize upon ſome Caſtles, whid rnienci 
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he WY neans depriving them of their Protection. At the ſame 1152. 
41, Time, he ſent his Son Euſtace into Normandy to join the 
ord Wl King of France and attack that Dutchy. Stephens Aim 
ne. v to prevent Henry from coming into England and aſſiſt- 
pit ng his Friends there. But this War laſted not ſo long as 


or. Wl be expected. Henry, by his extraordinary Courage 
vn. ¶ ad Diligence, drove out of Anjou his Brother Geoffrey, 
On, sho had already ſeiz d upon ſome Fortreſſes. After 
net vhich he march'd back to Normandy, where he found the 
of Wl Means by making him ſome Satisfaction, to ſtrike up a 
nd Wl peace with the King of France. This done, it was no hard 
lit ¶ Matter to drive Euſtace out of Normandy, where he had 
den i tot as yet got any good Footing. Euſtace finding nothing 
bis ¶ vs to be done in that Country, returned to England, and 
the vent and join'd his Father, who was taken up with be- 
bis ſeging Walling ford. This was one of the ſtrongeſt Places 
cel. n the Kingdom. Accordingly the King ſpent ſo much 
» SWF Time in the Siege that the Duke had leiſure enough to 
ace Wi ome to its Relief, after he bad ſettled his Affairs in Nor- 
the The young Duke perceiving of what Importance it was 
dn ſuccour his Friends in England, led over thither ſo con- 
hem lderable a Number of Forces, that he gave new Life to 
this WM i Party, which ſince Matilda's Departure, ſeem'd to be 
wer quite out of Heart. Several Barons immediately join'd him, 
"Yd put into his Hands 30 fortified Caſtles, whoſe Garri- 
kns he-reinforc'd. After this, he haſted to the Relief of 
Wallingford, which was "Wy. hard preſs'd, tho the King 
"s abſent, being gone to London to make freſh Preparati= 

ins. Henry drawing near with his Army, and finding it 

ery difficult to aſſault the Beſiegers in their Intrenchments, 
fontented himſelf with ſecuring the Avenues, through 

ich they were ſupplied with Proviſions. This way of 

Proceeding would have proved fatal to them, had not Ste- 

en poſted with all ſpeed to their Succour. He marched 

p very near to the Duke of Normandy, and Without de- 

lening to attack him, brought him into the ſame Incon- 

Raencies he had for ſome few Days reduc'd the Beſiegers 

lo. 
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It was ſcarce poſſible for the Armies to ſeparate without 
engaging. Accordingly the two Leaders were prepatin 
for Battle with equal Ardour, when, by the prudent Ad- 
vice of the Earl of Arundel, who was on the King's Side, 
they were prevented from coming to Blows. He repre. 
ſented to the King the Miſeries the Kingdom was goin 
to be expos'd to by a Battle, which could not but be very 
bloody, and almoſt as fatal to the Vanquiſhers, as Var- | 
quiſh'd. He added, that *twould be more Chriſtian-like, 
to try whether Matters could not be accommodated by: 
Treaty, which would reſtore Peace to the unfortunate 
Kingdom. In fine, he plainly told him, that twas not 
reaſonable that a whole Nation ſhould be expos'd to the 
greateſt Calamities, on account of two Princes who aim'd 
more at gratifying their own Ambition, than at the Happi- 
neſs of the Engliſh, Whether theſe Remonſtrances made 
any Impreſſion on Stephen, or whether he was apprehenſive 
of being deſerted, if he obſtinately perſiſted in a Reſoluti- 
on to fight, he conſented that an Accommodation ſhould 
be propos'd to the Duke. It was not without Difficulty 
young Prince, who had prepar'd for Battle, vn 
brought to hearken to the King's Propoſal. Bur perceiv- 
ing that the Exgliſh Lords preſs'd him very earneſtly to it 
he thought proper to yield to their Importunity, and con- 
ſent to the Interview Stephen had demanded. In a ſhort 
Conference theſe two Princes held together on the oppoſite 
Banks of the Thames which was pretty narrow at that Place, 
they agreed upon a Truce, in order to have Time to ne. 
gotiate a Peace. 
Earl Euſtace could not but be mightily concern d at thi 
Truce. He foreſaw that in all appearance a Peace wouk 
follow, which muſt needs be prejudicial to him. And in- 
deed it was not to be ſuppos'd, that the Duke of Nor- 
mandy unconquer'd at the Head of his Army, would drop 
his Pretenſions to the Crown. To avoid being oblig'd to 
ſign the Treaty, or perhaps to try to throw ſome Oblzcl 
in its way, Euſtace ſuddenly left the Army, and retir d in 
to Suffolk. Shortly after, as he was going to fit down t 
Table in the Abby of St. Edmunibury, he fell into a F 7 
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our 1. and died in three Days, being 18 Years of Age. He 153. 4 
-ino WI was buried in the Abbey of Feverſham with the Queen his 1 
ac Mother, who died a few Months before. Conſtantia his 14 
ide, MW Widow, Daughter to Lewis the Fat, was married after- wy 
pre- | wards tO Raymond Earl of J Holouſe. * 
ing WY Stephen was extremely afflicted for the Loſs of his Queen 10% Barons 
very WJ nd Son, which ſeem'd to him to portend ſome farther % 1 if 
. Wl Misfortunes. And indeed the Nobility openly abandon'd = — 2 
like, WJ him and went over to the Duke of Normandy. As there , . bs 
y 1 vere very few Barons but what had been guilty of Diſ- EN. 
nite MY loyalty the Dread they were in, that the King might have 20 
not it in bis Thoughts to be reveng'd of them, made them kl 
the judge it neceſſary for their Safety to put themſelves under 9 
imd the protection of the Duke. Their Suſpicions were the 4 
ppi more confirm'd by what had juſt happen'd to the Earl of fi 
made MY Cheſter. This Earl having waited on the King with an 43 
ane Offer of his Service, had been taken into cloſe Cuflody, gi 
luti-W from whence he could not free himſelf but by delivering Vi 
ould the Caſtle of Lincoln into the King's Hands. *T was not 10 
culyW however without Cauſe that the King was willing to ſecure ki 
wal himſelf againſt the Earl, who had privately fided with the >'y 
ceiv-W Duke of Normandy, as appears from a Charter in the LG 
o it Colleftion of Publick Acts, whereby Henry promis'd him aaa Pub- Yi 


con-M the Poſſeſſion of certain Lands. *Tis probable therefore, lica. om. 


20 Vol. II, 
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non that Stephen had ſome Intelligence of this Matter. But L P 12 
oft whether he had neglected to publiſh the Reaſons of his 0 
Jace. confining the Earl, or whether he could not plainly con- Is 
o ne. vic him of his Treachery, this Action was look'd upon 2 
by the reſt of the Barons, as a Preſage of what they them- i, 
t thief ſelves were to expect. And indeed, there were ſeveral of {4 
roula them, who having enter'd likewiſe into Articles with the "hy 
d in- Duke, believ'd it fafer to declare for him openly, than to ka: 
Nor txpoſe themſelves to the King's Reſentments by ſtaying vo 
drop at Court. J 
d 0 David King of Scotland died this Year, leaving only ſome navia 97 
ſtace f Grand- Children by Henry his Son, who died before him. King off 4 
di- Malcolm and William, the two eldeſt, ſucceeded one ano- Sc lnd. 
vn u ther to the Crown, and David their Brother was Earl of“ N 
Freu Huntington. : | Yi 
II h h 2 The 70 
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The Truce between Stephen and Henry was renew'd ſe, 


voce, Veral Times, by reaſon of the Difficulties which occur'd 


in the Negotiation of the Peace. The main Obſtacle was 
Stephen 's Deſire to ſettle the Succeſſion on his Son . 
liam, to which Henry would never conſent, He was wil. 
ling that Stephen ſhould enjoy the Crown during his Life : 
But after his Death, he inſiſted upon ſucceeding him. He 
even thought he had abated a great deal of his Right, in ob- 
liging himſelf not to give any Diſturbance to a Rival, who 
was not yet fifty Years of Age. In fine, Stephen reflect. 
ing on the State of his Affairs, and the great Obſtacles 
that lay in his Way, reſolv'd to purchaſe Peace and Quiet 


by dropping the Deſign he had form'd. He was ſenſible, 


the noble Qualities of the Duke, and his Title to the 
Crown, a Title powerfully ſupported, were Difficulties 
that could not eaſily be ſurmounted. The Inclinations of 
the Nobles and People gave him farther Occaſion to dread, 
they would not ſtay for his Death to put the Scepter into 


the Hands of the young Prince. Theſe Conſiderations | 


induc'd him at length to conſent to the Peace, as propos'd 
by Henry. As ſoon as it was ſign'd, Stephen perform'd the 
Ceremony of adopting the young Duke, who paid him 
the Reverence due to a Father. On the other Hand, il. 
liam the King's Son, ſwore Fealty to Henn, who pro- 
m1is'd him ou his Part to maintain him in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Eſtares of his Family, and of all thoſe that had been 
granted him by the King his Father, ſince his Acceſſion to 
the Crown *, | : 

This Treaty was concluded and ſigned at Wincheſter, at 
an Aſſembly conven'd for that Purpoſe of all the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, After This, the two Princes 
made their publick Appearance together in the principal 
Cities, where they were receiv'd with great Demonſtrati- 
ons of Joy. The people could not enough expreſs their 
Satis fact ion at ſeeing Peace and Tranquillity at length re- 
ſtor'd to the Kingdom after ſo many Vears of 1 

| an 


* ThS Agreement is recited and confirmed by Stephen's Charter o 
Declaration under his Seal, in grompton's Chronicle (p- 1037. 1038 
directed to all the Faithtul People of England. 
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nd Confuſion. An Hiſtorian affirms, that amidſt theſe 1153. 
Rejoicings Henry diſcover'd a Conſpiracy laid againſt him 9 i 
vy William the King's Son; and adds, the Plot would have OP 1 
deen executed, had not William by accident fallen off his whorecurns - 
lorſe and broke his Thigh. To this he attributes the ſud- Nor- 
en Departure of the Duke of Normandy, who, without — 
now ing any Signs of Miſtruſt, took his Leave of the 

King, and return'd to his Dominions, till ſuch time as the 

Death of Stephen ſhould put him in Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne of England. Another Hiſtorian makes no ſcruple ty 
to afſert, that Henry was Stephen's Son, with whom the Em- 5906 
eſs had liv d too familiarly before her ſecond Marriage. = 
But there is no depending at all upon the Truth of this Fact, 
fnce, as the Author owns himſelf, it had no better Fcun- A 
tion than common Report. 

Although after the Agreement he had made with Henry, 1154. 
Stephen could have no hopes of leaving the Crown to his Stephen“ | 
don, yet he was ſo affected with the Miſeries the Kingdom Death. g if 
hid endur'd, that he refolv'd to uſe all his Endeavours to 


3 
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„d vpar them. He even ſeem'd to take proper Meaſures to 
the W that End. But Death, which ſurpriz'd him unawares, pre- 1 
1m MW vented him from executing his generous Deſign. He died $i 
. n the fifrieth Year of his Age, on the 25thot October 1154, "8 
ro- deren Months after the Treaty with Henry. He was bu- bt 
of ted by the Queen his Wife and Euſtace his Son, in the Ab- 55 
een bey of Feverſbam, which he himſelf had founded. K f 
to If this Prince's Character be conſider'd in general only, Stephen's by 
It may be ſaid that he was worthy to live in better Times, Character. ti 
, at nd that his good Qualities more than counterballanc'd his 1 
rds ¶ bad ones. However, twould be very difficult to juſtify ih 
ices al the Steps he made towards mounting the Throne, par- % 
ipal Witicularly the Breach of his Oath. Accordingly, though oo 
ati- | 


the Conſent of the Barons may ſeem to be of ſome Weight 
In this Matter, yet as it was procur'd by Faction and Cabal, 

re- W'tveral are of Opinion that he ought for all that ro be deem'd 

bles In Ulurper. His breaking his Word on certain Occaſions, 

and Wi moreover a Stain to his Memory. Perhaps the Circum- 

ſtances of the Times and of his Affairs hurried him on to 

8 rester Lengths than bis natural Temper would _— 
ave 
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England. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND: 


have carried him. 
the Commendations due to his Valour, Clemen 
Generoſity. He gave a Proof of the firſt in the Battle 
of Lincoln, where he was taken Priſoner. That he wa 
poſſeſs d of the two other Virtues can't be denied, when 


Vol. Il. 


But however, one cannot refuſe him 
CY, and 


one conſiders, that throughout his whole Reign there 
is not a ſingle Inſtance of Severity tobe met with, though 
ſeveral of the Barons, whom the Fortune of War had put 
in his Power, had given him but too much Reaſon to uſe 
them with Rigour. Tis true, there are ſome Hiſtorians 
that have done their utmoſt to blacken his Reputation. But 
it muſt be obſerv'd, that the greateſt Part of them wrote 
in the Reign of Henry II. or of his Sons. As for Milian 
of Malmsbury, who was Cotemporary with Stephen, he i 
known to be a Creature of the Earl of Gloxceſter's, to whom 
he dedicated the laſt Part of his Hiſtory. This alone ſhould 
make us read with Caution what he relates to Stephen's Diſ- 
advantage. After all, it is no eaſy Matter to determine 
whether the Crown juſtly belong'd to Matilda, or whether 
Stephen's Election gave him a Right to take Poſſeſſion of it, 
What may be ſaid with more Certainty is this, that after 
the Conqueſt, the Saxon Laws were no longer regarded, 
2nd it does not appear that the Normans had as yet eſt:- 
bliſh'd any ſettled Rules concerning the Succeſſion to the 
Crown. | 

The Troubles during this Reign furniſh'd the Clergy 
with a favourable Opportunity of raiſing the Mitre above 
the Crown. The Court of Rome laid hold alſo on this 
Juncture, to introduce into England new Laws, which the 


Engliſh without doubt would have oppos'd at any othe! 


Time. The Canon Law compil'd by Gratian in 1151, 
by the Authority of Eugenius III. was brought into Ex- 
land by the Means of the Diſpute between the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and the Biſhop of Wincheſter about the Lt 
gateſhip. This Conteſt gave the Italian Canoniſts an Op: 
portunity to ſettle in England, and introduce by Degrets 
the Study of the Canon Law into the Univerſity of 0s 
fera, where Vacarins was the firſt Profeſſor, 
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Stephen left but but one legitimate Son, call'd Milliam, 1754. 
bo was Earl of Bulloign in Right of the Queen his Mo- Stephen's 
ether. He had alſo one Daughter nam'd Maria, who after Hie. 

dme had put on the Veil, was notwithſtanding marryed to 
Philip of Alſace; but upon the Death of her Husband ſhe 

e nurn'd to the Nunnery. 

h A natural Son of Stephen's, call'd William, as well as the 

it WF legitimate one, has given Occaſion to ſome, deceiv'd by the 

e Likeneſs of their Names, to affirm that this Prince leit be- 

WF hind him only a Baſtard Son. 5 e 
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The STATE of the Church during 
the Reigns of WILLIAM I. 


WILLIAM I. HENRY and 
STEPHEN. 


The diſſe- HE Revolution in England by the Norman | 
rent Cha- Conqueſt introduc'd a new Face of Things beth 


ater of the - 1 
2 for y in Church and State. More eſpecially the Pee 


Norman and Clergy were conſiderable Loſers by it. Inſtead of the 
Kings with devour and ſubmiſſive Saxon Princes who were ready to 
regard embrace all Opportunities of augmenting the Privileges 
88 and Revenues of the Church, they had to deal with a 

Race of Norman Kings, who were of quite another 
Stamp. Wholly taken up with graſping at Arbitrary 
Power, they could not away with any Diſtinction between 
the Clergy and Laity as to Point of Obedience, They 
challeng'd an equal Authority over both. What Schemes 
ſoever the Court of Rome had laid to render the Clergy 
Independent of the Regal Power, the Reigns of the two 
Williams were not look'd upon as favourable Junctures to 
put them in Execution. The Normans, out of a Mo- 
tive of Intereſt, were entirely attach'd to their Sovereigns, 
and the Engliſb, in the low Eſtate they were reduc'd to, 
were no proper Inſtruments to promote the Cauſe of the 
Court of Rome. Matters ſtanding thus in England. the 
moſt vigorous Efforts of the Popes to enlarge their Power 
there, would have been all to no Purpoſe. This in all 
likelihood was the Reaſon that made Gregory VII. with 


all his Haughtineſs, ſtoop to the reſolute and ſteddy Tem- 
per of William the Conqueror, This Monarch, not con- 
rent with boldly denying to do Homage to Gregory as he 
demanded, openly made a [eſt of the Papal Decrees. He 

| govern'd 
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govern'd the Clergy of his Kingdom as well as the reſt of 
his Subjects with an abſolute Sway. If he ſuffer'd the 
Pope's Legates to preſide at a Council, *twas only that he 
might with the greater Eaſe ger rid of certain Biſhops who 

ve him ſome Diſturbance. But when he found that this 
me Synod ſcrupled to come into all his Meaſures, he ex- 
erted his abſolute Power. By his ſole Authority, he ba- 
niſh'd or impriſon'd ſuch Biſhops as he did not like, with- 
out troubling himſelf to ſtay for a Canonical Sentence. On 
the other Hand, whilſt the Pope was thundring out Ana- 
thema's againſt the Emperor, and compelling him to do him 
1 diſhonourable Homage, William peaceably enjoy'd in his 
Dominions, the Right of Inveſtitures, which was the Sub- 
ject of the Quarrel between the Emperor and the Court of 
Rome, He made the Church - Lands liable to the fame In- 
cumbrances with the Lay-Fees. He ſciz d upon the Gold 
and Silver depoſited in the Monaſteries, and ſpar'd not even 
the Con ſecrated Veſſels. Nothing was tranſacted in the 
Church but by his Direction, the Synodal Conſtitutions 
were no longer in Force than during his Pleaſure. He went 
ſill further, and ſet himſelf in ſome Meaſure above the 
Popes, by forbidding his Subjects to receive their Or- 
5 or acknowledge their Authority without his Permiſ- 

n. 

William Rufus had no greater Regard for the Church's 
Immunitites. All the Pope's Menaces were ineffectual to 
prevent him from keeping the vacant Biſhopricks and 
Abbeys in his one Hands, and to diſpole of them after- 
wards to the beſt Bidder. I do not pretend by any Means 
to excuſe the Conduct of theſe two Monarchs in theſe Par- 
ticulars. My Deſign is only to make appear by theſe In- 
ſtances that the Court of Rome owes the Progteſs and 
Growth of its Power purely to its politick and prudent 


Managment. The Popes wilely gave way to Princes of The gem: 
n ou | 
of the Court 
0% R114 co heh 
ances would not permit them to oppo!e their Deſigns, We 411% 

have a plain Inſtance of this politick Way of Procecding % Au -e 
V ol, II, a Ii i | in 195 


Relolution and Steddineſs, whilſt at the ſame time they vi- 
2 exerted themſelves againſt ſuch, whoſe Circum- 
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in the different Behaviour of the Court of Rome with re. 
gatd to the four firſt Kings of the Norman Race, Aſter 
She had given way to the two Williams, She ſtruggled along 
time with Henry J. But when She found there was no get- 
ting the better of him, She ſat down contented with what 
She would have ſpurn'd at with Scorn in the Beginning of 
the Conteſt. She compounded the Matter with that Mo- 
narch, by conſenting that the Biſhops and Abbors ſhould 
do him Homage, at the very time She obſtinately reſus'd 
the ſame Terms to the Emperor, whole Affairs were not in 
ſo good a Condition. As for Stephen, She knew how to 
make the beſt of the Commotions during his Reign, by 
fomenting them by the Means of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
As She was always upon the Watch to lay hold on all the 
Advantages that offer'd, She took an Occaſion from theſe 
fame Troubles to appoint a Legate, different from the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. which ſhe durſt not have done at 
any other time. This Incroachment ſeem'd at firſt but 
of little Conſequence, but was' afterwards attended with 
a great Influence upon the Affairs of England. By the 
Se aims at Means of theſe Legates it was that at length She ſer Her 
humbling Foot on the Necks both of the Kings and of the Cleryy. 
the Clergy 1 ſay of the Clergy, ſince *tis manifeſt She aimed no 


as well as 


the Kings. = at humbling the Biſhops and Archbiſhops than the 
may | 

The Pope We havea manifeſt Proof of this Defign in the haughty 
reſuſes io Treatment Lanfranc nominated to the See of Canterbm) 
{end the upon Stigand's Deprivation met with from the Court of 
px 5 ae. Rome. Lanfranc was a Prelate of diſtinguiſh'd Worth, 

' Equally eſteem'd by the King, the Engliſh and the Normans, 
and conſequently of very great Credit in Expland. And 
yer he could never obtain a Diſpenſation for not going to 
Rome in Perſon, to receive the Pall at the Pope's Hands. 
Hildebrand, then Archdeacon of Rome, and afterwards pre- 
ferr'd to the Papal Chair, under the Name of Gregor VII, 
wrote him a Letter on that Subject, wherein he ee 
The Rea- red to ſoften his being reſus'd. He told him, that if chere 


ſons of it. had been any Precedent that the like Favour had been granted 
to 
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to any one of his Predeceſſors, he would not have met with 
Denial. But either he was not well vers'd in the Eccleſi- 
aftical Hiſtory of England, or elſe he ſuppos'd that Lan- 
franc knew nothing of the Pall's being ſent to Auſtin, 
Tuſtus, Honorius, all three Archbiſhops of Canterbury. 
'Twas not then out of a Scruple to introduce a new Cul- 
tom, that Lanfranc was denied this Favour, hut for fear the 
Archbiſhops ſhould by degrees forget their Dependence on 
the Pope» We ſhall frequently ſce in the Sequel of this 
Hiſtory, how much the Roman Pontiffs abus'd their exor- 
bitavt Power over the Clergy of England. Tis not yet 
time to inſiſt on theſe Matters. But in order to give a ge- 
neral Knowledge of the moſt important Eccleſiaſtica! At- 
fairs, which happen'd in England during the Interval we 
have gone through, it is neceſſary to lay down the Riſe of 
the Diſputes between the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Fork. This Conteſt, which laſted fo long, is not one of 
the moſt inconſiderable Articles of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
of England. 

Whilſt Lanfranc was preparing for his Journey to Rome, 
Themas, Canon of Bayeux, one of William the Corque- 
rs Chaplains, was nominated to the See of Tork, Shortly 
aſter the new Prelate came to Canterbury to receive his Con- 
ſecration from that Archbiſhop according to Cuſtom, But 
Lanfranc having requir'd him to bind himſelf in Writivg to 
perform Canonical Obedience to that See, he refus'd to 
comply, and went away without being conſecrated. This 
Conteſt having made a great Noiſe, the King wanted to be 
inform'd of the whole Matter, ſuſpecting Lanfranc had 
carried his Prerogatives too high. But after ſeveral Engli 
Lords had made appear that Lanfranc had Cuſtom on his 
vide, Milliam, without taking upon him to decide the Diſ- 
pute, found out an Expedient to ſatisſy the two Archbiſh- 
ps. This was that Thomas ſhould ga ro Hanterbury and 
make a Profeſſion of Obedience in Writing to Lanfraxc, 
35 the Senior, and that the ſettling the Rights of the two 
kes ſhould be referr'd to the Pope. This Expedient having 
been approv'd of, the two Prelates ſet out together for 

ai. II. 1112 Rowe 
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Rome to receive the Pall, and alſo to get this Controverſy at 
well as another concerning the Juriſdiftion over the Sees of 
Lincoln, Lichfield and Worceſter decided. Alexander II. 
who was then Pope, receiv'd Laufranc with particulir 
Marks of Reſpect. As ſoon as he ſaw him, he roſe up 
from his Chair to embrace him, declaring however that he 
did not treat him thus on the Score of his Station, but out 
of Regard to his Merit. Thomas met with a very different 
Reception. The Pope voided his Election, on pretence 
that being the Son of a Prieſt, he was incapable of holding 
any Church Preferment. However, a few Days after he 
was reſtor'd by the Mediation of anc. As for the 
Controverſies between the two Archbiſhops, as he way; 
not perfect Maſter of their Caſe, he refer d the Deciſion 
of Matters to the Exgliſp Biſhops and Abbots, 

Thus the two Archbiſhops return'd ro Exgland with 
their Diſputes undecided. As they were equally defirons 
to ſee an End put to the Affair, they went upon their 
Arrival to the King at Windſor, where on account of the 
Paſchal Solemnity moſt of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral were aſſembled. The Cauſe was argued before the 
King with great Warmth on both Sides. anc 
founded his Claim upon the following Reaſons. 1. That 
the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury was to be confider'd 
the ſame as if the See had been fix'd at London, the Me- 
tropolis of the Kingdom, ſeeing Gregory I. decreed it 
ſhould be ſo. 27 That the Church of Canterbury was the 
moſt antient in” the Kingdom, and the Mother of all the 
Reſt. 3. He alledg'd the Conſtitutions of ſeveral Popes, 


whereby rhe Privilege he laid claim to was granted to 


his See. 4. He maintain'd that the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbary had exercis d Juriſdiction within the Province of 
Jerk. To this Purpoſe he produc'd the Example of Thee- 
dore, who had even depriv'd ſeveral Biſhops in the Kingdom 
of Northumberland. 5. Laſtly, he added, that the Arch- 
biſhops of Terk had made a Profeſſion to his Predeceſſors 
of the Canonical Obedience, which Thomas refus'd to ſub- 
mit to. For Proof of this, he inſtanc'd in ages 
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bo had made no ſcruple to profels Obedience to Ade- 

lard. 
x The Archbiſhop of York replied, That it was true, ne:(ons for 


r WY Gregory I. did deſign to have fix'd the Archiepiſcopal See York. 


» IN * London, but that he was far enough from any Thoughts 
e ol giving that See any Pre-eminence over Jork. To make 
i his Aſſertion, he cited the Authority of Bede, who 
t ys in expreſs Terms, that Gregory had decreed, that af- 
s ee the Death of Auſtin, the two Archbiſhopricks ſhould 
ſand upon an equal Foot of Privilege and Independency. 
mas inferr'd from thence, that ſuppoſing the Archiepiſ- 
cal See had been at London, it would make Nothing for 
anc's Cauſe. 2. He ſaid, 'twas not Fact, that the 


ſince *twas notorious to all the World, that the Church 
h WW of vr was founded by the Scorch Monks, who had no 
is WI manner of Relation to the Church of Canterbury. 3. As 
ir Wl for the Juriſdiction exercis'd by Theodore in Nor:humber- 
ie lad, he aſſerted that he laid hold on the Diſturbances 
,. W which at that Time diſtracted the Charch, to extend his 
de Authority over that Kingdom, and therefore being mani- 
o ſeſtly uſurp'd, it could not ſerve for a Precedent to found 
it Right upon. Lanfranc would have found it a difficult 
d Matter ro anſwer the Argument brought by Thomas from 
- Gregory's Regulation concerning the Independency of 
it the two Archbiſhops, if he had not been able to plead the 
he Wl Conſtitutions of ſeveral Popes in his Behalf, More- 
he over, he ſupported his Title by Cuſtom, concerning which 
x, WI tie Engliſh gave their Teſtimony in his Favour. This 
to IF vis alſo a great Means of his gaining the Cauſe. They 
»- W vere of Opinion, that the Popes, Succeſſors to Gregory, 
of I fad a Power to annull his Conſtitution, and therefore the 
King and Lords thought it juſt that the Archbiſhops of 
m vrt ſhould make Profeſſion of Canonical Obedience to the 
1- WS of Canterbury. The other Controverſy about the 
rs I free Biſhopricks, was decided likewiſe in Favour of Lan- 
b- Fusc, and the Archbiſhop of York acquieſc'd in both theſe 
b, Serevces, But however, to avoid any Diſputes for the 
ho I fature, there was drawn up, in the Name of ” me 
; He hs. F EET es reh -· 


Church of Canterbury was the Mother of that of York, 
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Archbiſhops, a Writing in form of an Agreement, where. 
in all Matters between them were adjuſted, Thomas was 
made to own that the was in the Wrong to diſpute Lan- 


franc's Superiority and juriſdiction over the whole Church 


of England. He declar'd, that as Archbiſhop of York he 
ow'd Canonical Obedience, not only to the Perſon of 
Lanfranc as his Senior, but to all the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, as ſuch. He dropp'd alſo his Pretenſions 


to the three Biſhopricks in Queſtion. Lanfranc, on his | 


Part, gave up to the Archbiſhops of York, the Juriſ- 
diction over all the Sees on the North-Side of the Hum- 
ber to the fartheſt Parts of Scotland. It was likewiſe 4- 


greed on, that if the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould | 


call a National Synod, the Archbiſhop of York and his 
Suſfragant, ſhould be oblig'd to make their Appearance, 
in what Part ſoever of the Kingdom the Synod ſhould be 
conven'd. The two Archbiſhops further covenanted, 
that upon the Deceaſe of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Archbiſhop of York ſhould repair to that City, and 


with the Aſſiſtance of the Suffragans of that See, ſhould | 


conſecrate the Primate Elect. And that the Perſon no- 
minated to the See of York ſhould be oblig'd to come and 
be conſecrated within the Province of Canterbury. In 
fine, Lanfranc omitted Nothin 
the Superiority of his See over that of Jork. As for the 
Oath which Lanfranc requir'd of Thomas, it is faid in 
the Agreement, that the King having defir'd it ſhould be 
diſpens'd with, Lanfrauc readily conſented to it; however 
he expreſſly reſerv'a a Right to demand this Oath of thoſe 
who for the Time to come ſhould be promoted to the 
See of Vork. 

Thus the Controverſy between the two Metropolitan 
Sees was determin'd, or at leaſt ſeem'd to be ſo; for in pro- 
ceſs of Time it was frequently ſet on foot again. The 
Truth is, this was not a Regulation made by a Synod, 
bur Articles of Agreement between the two Arch- 
biſhops, authoris'd by the King. Accordingly this was 
the Pretence the Archbiſhops of York us'd to renew the 
Diſpute, They pretenged, that as no Synod had given 
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centence againſt them, their Right remain'd intire. In 

the time of Anſelm, another Thomas, nominated to the 

Se of Jork, retus'd to take the Oath, but at length was 448 

conſtrained to do it. (1214 vl 

Notwithſtanding theſe two Precedents, Thurſtan hav- The Dir, 

ing been elected Archbiſhop of York in the Reign of / 7 

Henry I. retus'd to make the Cuſtomary Submiſſions to 3 

the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. But the King gave him : 

to underſtand, be muſt either comply, or renounce his 

Archbiſhoprick. Thurſtan, how irk ſome ſoever it might 

be to him, choſe the Latter. However he got the Chap- 

ter of York to ſend Delegates to Paſchal II, to repreſent to 

him the Wrong done to their See. Theſe Delegates remon- 

trated that the King had exceeded his Power, in compel- 5 

ing Thurſtan to renounce his Election, for not being wil- Þ 

lng to ſubject the See of York, to an Obedience, which Mt 

had never been Canonically enjoin d. This Argument pre- 1 

valing with the Pope, he writ to the King, exhorting him 

0 _ Thurſtan, and adding that in Caſe the Archbi- 

ſhops had: any Diſpute about Privileges, he himſclf would 

equitably decide the Matter. Paſchal being dead, and Ge- 2% 

laſus II, having ſucceeded him, the Archbiſhop of Can- oa 

rerbury ſent his Agents to Rome to ſound the new Pope's | 

Sentiments concerning the Conteſt. "Theſe Agents report- 

„ d, that they found by what the Pope ſaid, that he deſign- 

V cd to ſend a Legate into England to decide the Controver- 

„ . But he was prevented by Death, which ſciz'd him as 

he was travelling to France. 1. 

ls Calixtus II. Succeſſor to Gelaſius, being come to Rheims 1 
to hold a Council which he conven'd there, Thurſtan ob- + 4 

5 uind the King's Leave to go thither; but upon condition 

„chat he would not receive Conſecration from the Pope or any 

de other Biſhop. However the King, not confiding al:oge- 

= ther on. this Prelate's Word, ſent a Letter to the Pope on 

* that Head, He proteſted in his Letter, that if Thurſtan 

„v conſecrated by any but the Archbiſhop of Canteroury, 

8 be ſhould never more ſet Foot in England. Norwithſtand- 

„en his Proteſtation, Caliætus himſelf conſecrated Thurſtan in 

nee dle Preſence of the Council. The Archdeacon of Canter - 
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bury would have sd the Matter, but was told by the 
Pope, that he did not deſign by it any Manner of Injury 
to the See of ag them Henry not having been able to 
prevent Thurſtan from being conſecrated, baniſh'd him the 
Kingdom with his whole Family. But he did not remain 
long in Exile. The Pope, willing to ſtand by what he had 
done, threatened the King with Excommunication, and his 
Kingdom with an Interdict . The Reſoluteneſs of the 
Pope caus'd Henry to yield at length that Thurſtan ſhould 
be inſtall'd without making the cuſtomary Submiſſions to 
the See of Canterbury. It is true, to ſave the King's Ho- 
nour, this Prelate gave his Word, not to perforth any of 
his Archiepiſcopal Functions out of the Dioceſe of Tot, 


Thus the Sze of York recovered in ſome Meaſure, part of | 


the Ground it had loſt. After that, this Conteſt was n. 
viv'd ſeveral] Times: But there is no Neceſſity of purlu- 
ing this Subject any farther. What has been ſaid is ſuffici- 
ent to let the Reader ſee the State of the Caſe between the 
two Primates, and the Grounds each proceeded upon. 
Before we leave this Subject concerning the Iuriſdiction 


Canrerbu- of theſe two Sees, it will not be improper to ſpeak of ſome 


other Matters relating to this Affair. We have ſeen, 


in the foregoing Book, that Gucan a Welſh Prieſt, nom 
Juriſaiction nated to the Biſhoprick of Landaff in Wales, was conſe- 
over Wales. crated by Dunſt an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' the Bis 


ſhop of St. David's exercis'd Archiepiſcopal Authority in 
that Country. This was anew Acquiſition of Power tc 
the Sce of Canterbury, which till then had no ſuriſdiction 


over the Helſh Biſhops. Gucan's Succeſſors following his 
Example, the Archbiſhop of Carterbury claim'd the famt 


Power with regard to all the Biſhops in Wales. But the 
met with great Oppoſition. At length, in the Reign © 
Henry 1. Bernard the Queen's Chaplain, having been no 
minated to the See of St. David's, was conſecrated b 
Ralph Archbiſhop of Canterbury. This Step was 9 gr 

of 


* By Virtue of this Interdict, all Divine Service was to ceaſe. ard 
art of the Sacerdota! Office to be exercis'd, unleſs in the Baptiſm 
1 and Abſolution of dying Penitents. 
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Corroboration of the Archbiſhop's Pretenſions, who maĩn- 9 


tain'd, that ſince his I uriſdiction was own'd by the chief Wet: 
of the Welſh Biſhops, the reſt could not be off from pro- yl 


ſeſſing their Obedience. However, as Bernard repented me 'Y 
afterwards of what he had done, a long Conteſt aroſe, which 1 
was not decided 'till Males was united to England in the 1 
Reign of Edward I. 1 
Whilſt Ralph ſat in the Chair of Canterbury, he receiv'd conteſt a. . 
Letter from Alexander I. King of Scotland, wherein he bent the h 


xquainted him with the Death of Turget Biſhop of St. e 
Andrew's, and deſir'd his Recommendation of a worthy 2 'Scobs 
Succeſlor. At the ſame time he intreated him to remember land. 
that the Archbiſhops of Canterbury had been poſſeſs d Time Res 
out of Mind of the Right to conſecrate the Biſhops of 979 
St. Andrew's, and that Lanfranc was the firſt that yielded 4 
up that Privilege to the See of Jork. And therefore he 
ozve him to underſtand that his Intent was to ſer Things 
gain upon their antient Bottom, and begg'd he would al- 
iſt him with his Advice to that End. Ralph perceiving 
by his Letter that Alexander wanted an Opportunity to 
lowr the Archbiſhop of York, was unwilling to concern him- = 
{elf in the Matter. And indeed, Alexander's Suppoſition dhe: 
that the Scorch Biſhops had any Dependence on the See of 105 
Canterbury, was wholly groundleſs. On the contrary, 
'twas very certain that for a long while the Popes had pur 
the Church of Scotland under the f uriſdiction of the Arch- 
biſhop of York, Theſe antient Conſtitutions were the Foun- 
dation of the Agreement between Lanfranc and Thomas. 
owever, in proceſs of Time, there were Scotch Biſhops - 
Who refus'd to acknowledge the Archbiſhop of Vork for .*% 20d 
their Primate, and by that Means were the Occaſion of vio- 5 
lent Conteſts, But at length Pope Paſchal II's Bull, where- 69. 
by he made them Suſfragans to the See of Tork, put an end 
to the Diſpute. IE | 
Though the Controverſy between the two Archbiſhops 
about their furiſdiction, = not ſeem to be of any great 
Moment, *twas neceſſary however to know the Grounds 
of it, by Reaſon of the frequent Alluſions to their Dif- 


krences in the Exgliſb Hiſtory,” It is time now to proceed 


.- 7 
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to Matters of a more general Concern which relates to the 
whole Church, and of which the Celibacy of the Cley 
ſtands in the Front. So many Attempts were made to 
eſtzbliſh it in England, and ſuch Obſtacles were laid in its 
Way, that there's no avoiding being ſomewhat particular on 
this Head, without paſſing over in ſilence a very conſide. 
rable Article of the Eccleſraftical Hiſtory. | 
rhe Celila- It has been related heretofore, how zealouſly Dunſtay 
c) of the and the Partiſans of Rome labour'd to introduce the Celi 
Cl-gy- of the Clergy, and how the Daniſh Wars conſtrain'd them 


to ſuſpend their Deſigns. From that time to the Norman 


Conqueſt, the Engliſh Prieſts liv'd on ina State of Marriage, 
notwithſtanding the ſundry Attempts of the Popes to put 
a ſtap to that pretended Licentiouſneſs. Tis difficult at 
firſt Sight to conceive why the Popes were ſo obſtinatel 
bent upon this Undertaking, becauſe one ſees not immedi- 
ately how much the Intereſt of the Court of Rome was 
Reaſons of Concerned in the Caſe. But our Wonder at their labou- 
4% %% ring ſo heartily in this Affair will ceaſe, when we conſider 
forbidemr , 8 d . in E . he P 
he Prefs, "£45 a great Step towards putting in Execution the Pro- 
to marr}, ject the Popes had formed of rendering the Clergy inde- 
| pendent of the Civil Power, and incorporating them into 


a Society spart, which ſhould, be governed by its own 


Laws. And indeed, whilſt the Prieſts had Children of 


their own, 't was a hard Matter to prevent them from havin 

ſome Dependance on their Princes, whoſe Favour has f 
great an Influence on the Fortune of private Perſons. But 
being without Families, and conſequently in expectation of 
no great Matters from their Sovereign, they were more at 
Liberiy to flick by the Pope, who would be look'd upon 
25 the Sovereign of the Clergy. Be this as it will, after 
the Popes had ſet their Hands to this Work, no Stone was 
left unturned to bring it about. Gregory VII. who came 
to the Pipacy in the Reign of William the Conqueror, (et 
lis Heart more upon this Affair than any of his Predecel- 
lors, He calfd a Council at Rome, wherein the Clergy 
were ſortid to marry under heavy Penalties. The Italian, 
Frenc li, Spaniards, and Germans ſubmitted at length, after 
long Struggles. But the Engliſh not being of * 
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that a Council made up for the moſt Part of Italian Biſhops, 
had Power to enact Laws for all Chriſtendom, were much 
more difficult to be dealt with. However Lanfranc, either 
to make his Court to Gregory, or becauſe he was perſuaded 
of the Juſtice of the Thing, endeavour'd to introduce in- 
to England the Decrees of the Council of Rome. To this 
Purpole he conven'd at Wincheſter a national Synod, where- 
in this Affair was debated. He met with ſo ſtrong an Op- 
polition, that he was upon the Point of dropping his De- 
ſign. Nevertheleſs, finding that he could not bring the 
Synod to prohibit all the Clergy in general from marrying, 
he procur'd, on what Pretence I know not, a Decree that 
all Prieſts who had their Cures in Cities ſhould put away 
their Wives. But they that had Beuefices in the Country 
were not ſo rigorouſly us'd. However, to prevent for the 
future the married Prieſts from holding any Cures, the H- 
xd ordain'd, by Lanfranc's Suggeſtion, that none ſhould 
be admitted into Orders before they had ſworn never to mar- 


y. This Reſtraint having diſcourag'd many Perſons of 


Merit from taking Orders, the Church of England was in 
alittle Time fo ill provided with able Miniſters, that they 
were forc'd to abate of their Strictneſs in that Point. 
This is evident from a Letter Paſchal II. wrote to Anſelm, 
Lanfranc's Succeſſor. The Pope ſaid, that being inform'd 
the greateſt Part of the Engliſh Clergy were Sons of Prieſts, 
he was afraid 'twould prove a great Prejudice to the 
Church, if the Canons were rigorouſly put in Execution. 
For this Reaſon he gave a diſpenſing Power in this Caſe to 
the Archbiſhop, when the Cherch's Intereſt and the Un- 
tractableneſs of the Engliſb ſhould call for it. But inſtead 
of making uſe of this Power, Anſelm, who was of an in- 
flexible Temper, ſummon'd a Synod at London, wherein 
the Marriage of Prieſts was condemn'd. This Sentence 
was incapable of entirely redreſſing this pretended Abuſe, 
But doubtleſs Anſelm would have carried Matters much 
farther, if his Conteſt with King Henry and his Death, 
which happen'd in 1109, had not hindred him from pro- 
kcuting his Deſigns, 
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To complete the Work which Lanfranc and Avſelu 
had already ſo well forwarded, Honorius II. ſent Cardinal 
de Creme into England, with the Character of Legate. 
The Cardinal call'd a Council at Weſtminſter, wherein he 
ſtrenuouſly inveigh'd againſt the married Clergy. Among 
other Things, he ſaid *twas a horrible Crime to rite from 
the Side of a Harlor, and then to handle the conſecrated 
Body of Chriſt. And yet after all his Invectives he was 
caught that very Night in Bed with a common Wo- 
man. A thing, ſays an Hiſtorian, roo notorious to be con- 
ceal'd, neither ought it to be paſs'd over in Silence. Tis to 
no Purpoſe that ſeveral Ages after, Baronins attempted to 
deſtroy the Credibility of this Fact by negative Prooſs, 
which conclude nothing againſt the peſtive Teſtimony of 
thoſe that relate it. Bur however the Legare's Incontinency 

revented not the Syzod's paſſing a Canon againſt the Priclt's 

larriages. On the other Hand, the Canon could not en- 
tirely pur a Stop to this pretended Evil. 

Five Years aſter, Corber Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſum- 
mon'd another Council, wherein they imagin'd they had 
found out an admirable E xpedient to cauſe the Canons rela- 
ting to this Particular to be ſtrictly obſerv'd. This was to 

ut the Execution of them in the King's Hands, who very 
readily took the Trouble upon him. But 'twas purely 
with a View to increaſe his Revenues by ſelling to the 
Prieſt's a Diſpenſation to keep their Wives. Accordingly 
we find Abundance of the inferior Clergy married in Eng- 
land, after the Prieſts of other Countries had ſubmitred to 
the Pope's Decree, 28 | 
| Celibacy was not the only Point whereby the Court of 
Rome exaſperated the Engliſh Clergy, To reduce them to 
an entire Obedience to the Pope, another Expedient was 
let on Foot, which at firſt was not minded, but in the 
End drew terrible Conſequences after it. This was the 
frequent {ending of Legates, During the Empire of the 
Saxen and Daniſh Kings, we find very rarely any Inſtances 
of the Pope's ſending Legales into England. Although 
they had in thoſe Days form'd the Project of becoming 
ablolute in the Church, they had not yet bethought om 
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ſelves of this Means, which they made uſe of ſo ſucceſs- 
fully afterwards, Perhaps they durſt not put it in Practice 
too frequently, for fear of alarming the Metrepol it ans, 
vhom it was neceſſary to gain to their Obedience firſt by 
other Methods. In thoſe Days, the Archbiſhops of Cans» 
ſerbury, as Primates of the Church of England, were look'd 
upon as the natural Legates of the Popes, who generally en- 
truſted them with the Execution of their Orders. But as 
they had for the moſt part two oppoſite Things to ma- 
nage, namely, the Intereſt of the Chureh of England, and 
that of the Pope, and as theſe very often clath'd one 
with another, it frequently fell out that they gave the 
Preference to the former. This was the Reaſon that the 
Popes ſought ſo earneſtly Opportunities of ſending other 
Legates, who might have no other Views but their Maſ- 
ters Intereſt. Accordingly, when in the Reign of Offa 
King of Mercia, the Buſineſs was to erect Lichfield into 
n Archbiſhoprick, the Pope laid hold on that Opportuni- 
ty. As it was not proper to commiſſion the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in that Caſe, whom they deſign'd to deprive 
of Part of his Juriſdiction, the Court of Rome eaſily ob- 
tan'd the King of /4ercia's Conſent to receive /talian Le- 
gates, in order to bring the Matter to a * Iſſue. This 
tirſt Inſtance however was not followed by any other till 
the Time of Edward the Confeſſor, that is, for above 250 
Years. In the Reign of that Prince, Stigand Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, lying under the Church's Cenſures, the 
Pope took Occaſion from thence to ſend into England two 
Legates, to execute a Commiſſion, which Stigand could 
not be charg'd with. William the Conqueror, wanting to 
get rid of this ſame Stigand and ſome other Biſhops that 
were troubleſome to him, ſent himſelf for Legares, to 
preſide at a Council, wherein he deſign'd to have theſe Prelates 
depos'd. *Tis thus that Princes, to gratify their Paſſions, 
have all along been ſubſervient to the Growth of the Papal 
Power, without troubling themſelves about the Conſe- 
quences of it. We find moreover that in the ſame Reign, 
Gregory VII, ſent a Legare into England call'd Hubert. 
Bur as this was done on Account of ſome Political gs 
t 
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the Engliſh were not alarm'd at it, never imagining that 
ſuch a Legateſhip could any Ways tend to their Prejudice. 
But the Court of Rome had other Thoughts of the Mat- 
ter. In Proceſs of Time, thele few Precedents were 


deem'd a ſufficient Ground to build a Right upon of ſend- 
ing Legates, whenever the Pope ſhould think fit. This 
Right however lay dormant during the Reigns of the two 


Williams, the Temper and Character of theſe Princes af- 


fording the Popes no room to hope for Succeſs in their t- 


tempts to put it in Practice. 


Henry 


of England look'd upon this Commiſhon as a ſtriking 
at their Privileges ; neither could the King and Council be 
prevail'd upon by former Precedents to allow the Legate to 
exerciſe any Part of his Function in the Kingdom. Alford 
the Jeſuit, who has writ the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Ex- 
land, plainly perceiving the great Difficulty of reconciling 
this Refuſal with the Pope's Authority, is forc'd to have 
Recourſe to a precarious Suppoſition in order to clear this 
Point. He will have it that the Legate's Commiſſion was 
rejected, becauſe his Powers were not penn'd with a Nov 
ob ſtaute to the Privileges of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
But as he cites no Authorities to make gocd his Aſſertion, 
we are not oblig'd to believe him on his bare Word. Car- 
dinal Baronius gets over this Affair more dextrouſly, by 
taking no Notice at all of this Legateſbip. 

Henry I. had ſome farther Conteſts with the Court of 
Rome upon the ſame Occaſion. Paſchal II. having {ent 
into France a Legate, call'd Cono, this Prelate conven'd ſe- 
veral Councils, at which he pretended that the Biſhops of 
Normandy were oblig'd to be preſent ; upon their Refuſing 
to obey his Sumn.ons, he excommunicated them. Hen 
offendcd at the Legate's Raſhneſs, ſent the Biſhop of Exe. 
ter to complain of it to the Pope. In all likelihood he had 
{ome Satis fact ion made him, ſince the Hiſtorian, who men- 
tions this Particular, ſays not a Word of the Succeſs of the 


Embaſſy. 


In 


s — 


I. was hardly warm in his Throne, when the 
Pope ſent Guido Archbiſhop of Vienue to reſide at London, | 
with a Legantine Power over all Great-Britain. The Cler- | 
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In "the Year 1116 King Henry being in Normandy, 
Abbot Anſelm, Nephew to the Archbiſhop of the ſame 
Name, came to him and produc'd a Commiſſion from the 
Pope for Legate in England. But the King would not 
ſuffer him to paſs over thither in that Character. The Eng- 
lib Biſhops, whom the King conſulted on that Occa- 
hon, unanimouſly declar'd, that this Legateſhip was de- 
ſtructive of the Privileges of the Church of England. They 
deſir'd the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the Perſon molt 
concern'd in this Matter, to wait upon the King with 
their Anſwer, and in Caſe the King ſhould think proper, 
to go on to Rome to remonſtrate againſt theſe Encroach- 
ments. The Archbiſhop accordingly prepar'd for a 
ſourney to Rome. But he ſtopp'd ſhort on the Road, 
being inform'd that the Pope, hard preſs'd by the Arms 
of the Emperor, was retir'd to Beneventum. He content= 
ed himſelf therefore with acquainting him by a Letter, with 
what he defign'd to have told him by Word of Mouth. 
The Circumſtances of Pope Paſchal's Affairs at that Time 
would not permit him to inſiſt on his pretended Right, 
s he would no doubt have done at any other Time. He 
was unwilling to diſoblige the Exgliſh ; but on the other 
Lade, he could not reſolve to give up the Privilege of ſend- 

ng Legates, when he ſhould judge it neceſſary. He choſe 
» WE therefore to return an ambiguous Anſwer, which without 
binding him to any Thing, might afford them a ſeeming 
„ WW Satisfaction. This Anſwer, which was not directly to 
be Point, was not Satisfactory to the Biſhops. But the 
ag, laying hold on the Juncture the Pope's Affairs 

vere in, underſtood it in a ſenſe the moſt favourable to the 
Church of England, and prevented the Legate from exe- 
cuting his Commiſſion. In the mean Time, as he was 
very ſenſible that the Pope's Anſwer was couch'd in too 
of Wl general Terms to be able from thence to infer that he de- 
ng Wilted from his Pretenſions, he demanded a more preciſe 
ry Wore. At an Interview ſome Time after with Calixtus 

I. at Giſors, he very earneſtly preſs'd the Pope on this 
ad Head; but to no Purpoſe. All l 2 Satisfaction he could 
Wtain was, that the Pope gave his Word not to fend 


any 
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any more Legates into England, except in a Caſe of Ne. 


ceſſuy. 


Creme into England with the Character of Legate. How. 


ever *twas not without a great deal of Difhculty that he 
was received as fuch; after having been made to wait 


a long Time in Normandy. This Legare ſummon'd x 
Council at London, of which I have elſewhere ſpoken, 
on account of the Prieſt's Marriages. 


was conven'd by the Order and Concurrence of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This appears by a Citation (till 
extant, addreſs'd to the Biſhop of Landaff. Tho' the 
Legate might plainly fee that his Coming was not ve 

acceptable ro the Engliſh, he affected in the Exerciſe of his 


Function, a haughty Demeanour, which very much in- 
creas'd their Diſlike. He would officiate in the Cathe- 


dral of Canterbury in the Place of the Archbiſhop, tho' 
he was only a Presbyter. In the Council of London, he 
order'd his Seat to be rais'd, like a ſort of a Throne, above 
the two Archbiſhops and all the Nobility that were pre- 
ſent at the Syn d. This proud Carriage gave great Offence 


to the Engliſh, who were not wont to ſee the Pope's Ie. 


gates exalted ſo High. They openly ſhowed their Re- 
gret at having condeſcended ſo far to this Legate, well 
knowing of what dangerous Conſequence Precedents were 
in Matters which the Court of Rome had any Intereſt 
in. However this did not prevent in the Reign of St- 
phen, Alberic Biſhop of Oſtia from being receiv'd in Ex- 
land in quality of Legate. Stephen was not firmly enough 
ſeared on his Throne to dare to diſoblige the Court ot 
Rome. 

During this Reign, the Pope conſerr'd the Dignity of 
Legate on the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Brother to the King; 
to the Prejudice of Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This Diſtinction occaſioned between the two Prelates 4 

Conteſt, which the Court of Rome made great Advantage 
of. On this Account it was, that the two Parties fie- 
quently appeal'd to Rome, a Thing but very rarely pr 

tis 


Some Fears after, Honorius II. ſent Cardinal John de 


In his Summons to 
the Biſhops, he ſays in expreſs Words, that this Council 
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tis'd in Exgland before. At length, after long Bickerings, 
the Legateſhip was taken from the Biſhop of Wincheſter by 
10 Pope Celeſtine II, and given to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
„ enn, not as his Right, but as the free Gift of the Ho/y 
e See. In this manner it is that the Popes knew how to make 
it the beſt of every Thing that ſerved to extend their Autho- 
a nty. It will manifeſtly appear in the Courſe of this Hiſ- 
, I torys that I have not without reaſon dwelt thus long on 
o the Article of Legaten. Tas chie fly owing that in ſome 
ot the following Reigns England was made liable to a 
1. Y Thouſand Diſturbances by the Popes. AN. 
l The Court of Rome would no doubt have run greater Schiſms; 1 
je Lengths in her Ulurpations, it the Schiſns which were 9 
y ery frequent in thoſe Days had not caus' d her to loſe 
is a great deal of Ground. To gain or to preſerve the Obe- 
n- MW dicnce of the Chriſtian Princes, the Popes were oficn fain 
e © to pals by abundance of Things, which they would not 
of MW have done at any other Juncture. But when they could 
he WY not help making Conceſſions to their own Diſadvantage, 
ve W they ſeldom fail'd of adding ſome ambignons Clanſe, by 
e- the Means of which they explain'd them in their own Fa- % if 
ice MW vour at a more proper Seaſon. I have related an Inſtance of 9 
. this in Calixtus II, when he promis'd to ſend no more Le- 9 
e- gates into England, except in Caſe of Neceſſity: For the 1 
a MW Popes themſelves were afterwards Judges when 'twas ne- | 
ere MW ceſſary. If all the Kings had been like the two Williams, 
ot they would have put their own Conſtruction upon theſe 
e: Clauſes, But as ſome of them were weak or ſuperſtitions, 
A and as the others that had more Relolution and Firmnels, | 
gh vere often embroil'd in Troubles, which oblig'd them to 105 
of MW keep fair with Rome, the Popes never fail'd of taking the 
Advantage of theſe J unctures. We are now going to ſee 
ol in what Manner the four firſt Norman Kings behav'd with 
ng, '*gard to the Pope, during the Schiſms which happened in 
n. their Reigns. 
5 1 England had acknowledg'd Gregory VII, who came to 
tage the Papacy in the Reign of William the Conqueror. And 
fie- MY vet the Election of the Antipope Clement III was no 
tac: ſooner over, but Milliam reſolv'd to ſtand Neuter, till the 
dl Vo I. II. IL. II Affair 
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Affair was decided. On Account of this Schiſin it was 
that he forbad his Subjects to own any Pope without his 
Leave, This Neutrality of the Engliſh evidently appears 
from Lanfranc's Anſwer to Cardinal Hugo Canadians, who 


Vol. II; 


ſollicited him to ſide with Clement III. 
thus in Baronius. 

« I receiv'd your Letter, but can by no means approve 
of ſome Part of the Contents, Your Invectives againſt 
Gregory, whom you affect to call Hildebrand, and the 
odd Names yougive his Legates, is what I don't under- 
ſtand. On the other Hand, your exceſſive Commen- 
«« dations of Clement, and the extraordinary Character 
„ you give him, is carrying Matters too far. It is writ- 
ten, He are not to pronounce a Man happy before his Death, 
* neither are we to detract from our Neighbour. The 
« Merit of Men is a Thing that lies out of Sight: And 
therefore we cannot pronounce with Truth upon their 
future Condition. However I am perſuaded that the 
Emperor would not have embark'd in ſo great an Un- 
«« dertaking without going upon good Grounds ; and that 
he could not have profper'd thus far, without the ſignal 
« Blcfling of the Almighty. As for the Voyage you de- 
«« {ignto take into Eng land, I would not adviſe you to it, 
« unlefs the King's Leave can be firſt obtain'd. For 3s 
ce yet we have not entirely diſclaim'd Gregory, nor declar'd 
©* for his Competitor. But when the Caule of both Sides 
«« ſhall be throughly examin'd, we ſhall then be better able 
© to come to a Reſolution in the Cale **. 

Gregory VII was ſucceeded by Victor III, who died 
in 1087, about a Year before William the Conqueror. Ur- 
ban II was choſen in his Room, and quickly after Mil- 
liam Rafus alcended the Throne of England, whilſt the 
Scyiſm Itill continued between Urban and Clement. It 
muy be ſaid that for ſome Years the Engliſh were without 

a Pope, ſince they recogniz'd neither the one nor the other 
of the two Competitors. When Anſelm would by his 
own private 7 have own'd Urban IT, William 
oppos'd ir, *till by a Stratagem which I ſhall mention 
eee erg bm over to bly Obalience, "142 
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Book VI. Vom 1066 ro 1154. 

Step being made, England remain'd under the Juriſdiction 
of this Pope and his Succeſſors Paſchal IT, Gelaſius II. 
and Honorius II. After the Death of this laſt, a freſh 
Schiſm was ſet on Foot, by the double Election of Inno- 
cent IT, and Anacletus, Theſe two Popes having each 
their Adherents, divided all Europe. Innocent ſtood in 
need of all the Credit and Eloquence of St. Bernard to 
get himſelf acknowledg'd in France, where he had à ſtrong 
Party againſt him. It was a long while before this King- 
dom as well as England declar'd for either of the Rivals, fo 
very difficult was it to judge which of them had the beſt 
Title. Each alledg'd his Reaſons, which ſerv'd rather to 
deſtroy his Adverlary's, than eſtabliſh his own Right. We 
may eaſily gueſs, that whilſt People were in this Uncer- 
tainty about the true Pope, they had Recourſe to neither: 
The which makes a Gap or Chaſm very puzzling to ſuch as 
maintain that the Church can't poſſibly make ſhift without 
a Pope. 

If the Popes loſt Ground by theſe Schiſins, the Loſs 
wasamply made up by the Cruſades, which furniſh'd them 
with Opportunities of extending their Authority. *Tis 
not to my Purpoſe to examine here what Right the Chri- 
ſtian Princes of Europe had to Paleſtin, which the Saracens 
had conquer'd from the Emperors of Conſtantinople. It 
ſuffices ro ſay, that the Project of wreſting from the 
Hands of the 1»fidels the Country bedew'd with the Blood 
of Chriſt, ſeem'd ſo noble and meritorious, that all the Prin- 
ces of Chriſtendom took a Pride in helping it on with 
their Wealth and Troops, and ſome with their Perſons. 
The People in Imitation of their Sovereigns, blindly en- 
g:g'd in this Undertaking upon Peter the Hermit's * ſet- 
ting forth the Miſeries to which the Chriſtians in Paleſtia 
were expos'd under the Empire of the Saracens. Vrban II 


* He was a French Prieſt, and had travell'd in Pilgrimage to the Hoh 
Land, where he was extremely affected with the Miſeries theChriſtians 
endur'd, He petended that our Saviour appeared to him ina Dream, 
and commanded him to go and engage the W:ſtern Chriſtians to under- 
take their Deliverance, promiſinghim Succeſs. | 
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was the firſt that laid the Scheme of uniting all the Chriſti. 
ans in Euprope in a Confederacy to deliver their Brethren in 
the Eaſt trom Servitude, and to that Purpoſe, preach'd up 
in 1095, the firlt Cruſade at the Council of Clermont. His 
Exhortations made fo wonderful an Impreſſion on his Hear- 
ers, that ina ſhort Time was ſeen marching towards the 
Holj Land a prodigious Army, the Succeſs of which is 
known to all the World. The Saracens were driven out of 
Paleſtin, and a Chriſtian Kingdom founded, which laſted 
not above fourſcore and ten Years. The J»fidels becoming 
Maiters of the Country again, the Popes never ceas'd ſtir- 
ring up he Chriſt:ans to recover what the Church had loſt 
in that Quarter of the Wor This occaſion'd fevetal 
freſh Cruſades, which procur'd the Popes many Privileges, 
In the firit Place, as they declar'd themſelves the Heads of 
theſe Expeditions, they took into their Protection all thoſe 
that were willing to embark in them. By this Means 
they had an Opportunity of intermedling in all Affairs, 
there being few of any Moment, but what ſome one of the 
Croiſes were concern'd in. In the ſecond Place, as theſe 
F.apeditions could not be undertaken without an immenſe 
Expence, the Popes made them a Handle to impoſe on the 
Clergy, under rhe Name of Temhs, Taxes, of which they 
had the {ole Diſpoſal. In the next Place, after once they 
were in Poſſeſſion of the Privilege of publiſhing a Cruſadt, 
whenever they thought fit they drew a Conſequence from 
thence of Which they made great Uſe, They pretended 
that the Extirpation of Hereticks rended as much to the 
Glory of God as that of Infidels. Now as they aſſum'd 
to themiclves the Power of judging what was Hereſy, the 
Moment any Prince offer'd to make a ſtand againſt their 
Encroachments, they preſently pronounc'd him Heretic, 
txcommunicated him, and publiſh'd a Craſade againſt him. 
Of this we ſhall meet with ſeveral remarkable Inſtances in 
the Courſe of this Hiſtory, It is no wonder then that 
the Popes ſtirr'd up and fomented this Frentick Zeal for 
Cruſades, ſince they turn'dit ſo much to their Advantage. 
Thanks be to God, the blind and inconſiderate a of 
Pn nl 3 3709199", , 
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Chriſtians on this Score has been extinguiſh'd ſeveral Ages 
ſince. 

In Proportion to the Growth of the Pope's Authority, _ 2 
the Power of the Biſhops, Archbiſhops, Provinicial or ii {cur 
National Synods, viſibly decreas'd. The Reaſon is, be- Keigzs. 
cauſe their Decrees and Canons were liable to be made uu 
and void upon the leaſt Appeal to the Pope. Accordingly 
in the Interval I am now going thro', we meet with but 
very few Councils worth taking Notice of. | 
The Firſt was held at Mincheſter in 1070. Hermenfred = a 
Biſhop of Ciſteron, John and Peter, Cardinal Prieſts, pre- g. © 
ſided as the Pope's Legates. As nothing of Moment was 
1 FF tranfated in this Snuod beſides the depriving Stigand and Sond. 
;» © ſome other Biſhops, it is needleſs to ſay any more of it. 

I ſhall only take Occaſion from this Council to remark, that 
in thoſe Days a Biſhop had the Pre-eminence of a Cardinal, 
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S I fince in the Acts of this Hod, the Biſhop of Ciſteron is ky 
„ always nam'd before the Cardinals his Collegues. 11 
e In 1075, Lanfranc call'd a Synod at London, wherein it Conncil of 

ce was ordain'd, that for the Time to come, Provincial and Loudon. 1 
ſe © Dioceſan Synods ſhould be held more frequently, the Uſe ws 1 


e of them having been intermitted ever ſince the Congueſt. 
The Precedency of the Sees was alſo regulated by the De- 
y I crees of the VIth Council of Toledo and ſome others, and 
„ every Prelate was to take Place according to the Priority of 
m his Ordination. It was agreed, that at Councils, the Arch- 
d WF biſhop of Terk ſhould be ſeated on the Right, and the Bi- 1 
ie ſhop of London on the Left Hand of the Archbiſhop of 4 
d Canterbury, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter next the Arch- 14 

he biſhop of Vork. Some Canons were allo paſs'd, the moſt re- x fn 
ir markable are as follow. 11 
hy The Vth forbids all Perſons, Biſhops and Abbots ex- bl 
n. I cepted, to ſpeak in the Councils without Leave from the 
in Preſident, | 
at By the VIth, Marriage is prohibited to the ſeventh 
or Degree, for which the Authority of, Gregory the Great is 
e. vouch'd. But we have ſeen that according to the Teſti- 
of © mony of Bede, this Pope in his Anſwers to Auſtin's 
i- | Queſti- 
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Queſtions limits the Prohibition to the ſecond Degree 
only. 

The VIIch is againſt Simony. This Canon for ſome Time 
had paſs'd in all the Councils. In all Appearance this Diſ- 
order was become very common; or perhaps 'twas in order 
to prepare the Clergy to receive the Prohibition of taking 
the Inveſtiture of Beneſices from the Hands of Lay men, to 
which Simony ſerv'd as a Pretence. 


The VIIIth is levelled againſt Sorcery and Divination, | 


and the like ſuperſtitious Practices. 
By the XIth no Eccleſiaſtick is to give his Vote to ſen- 


tence a Perſon to dye, or to loſe his Limbs. 


In the following Year 1076, the ſame Archbiſhop con- 
ven'd a Synod on Keconce of the Prieſt's Marriages. 

In 1094, a Synod was held at Rockingham on Occaſion 
of the Conteſt between William Rufus and Anſelm. 

Eight Years after, in 1102, in the Reign of Henry J. 
Anſelm ſummon'd a national Synod, to which the Temporal 
Lords were invited, to be Witneſſes of the Proceedings. 
Some Canons were paſs d, the Principal of which are: 

The Iſt againſt Simony. | | 

The IVth forbids Archdeacons, Prieſts, Deacons, and 
Canons to matry, or to live with their Wives already marti- 
ed. This was the firſt general Prohibition againſt the Er- 
gliſb Prieſts keeping their Wives, the which was dilap- 
prov'd of by a great many People. 

By the VIth, Sons of Prieſts were not to ſucceed to 
their Father's Churches. 

The IXth enjoins the Prieſts to have open Crowns, that 
the Tonſure wight be the more apparent. 

The XIIIth forbids the Abbots to make Knights, tho 
they had till then enjoy'd that Privilege. 

The XIVth declares all Promiſes of Marriage made 
without Witneſs to be void, in caſe either of the Parties 
denies the Engagement. 

The XVch forbids AZonks or Nuns to be Godfathers of 
Godmothers. 

The XVIIch confirms the Prohibition of marrying 
within the ſeventh Degree. | 
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The XVIIIth forbids the Bury ing the Dead out of 
their Pariſh. 
ce The XIXth thunders out Auathema's againſt ſuch as 

fold Men like Horſes, Notwithſtanding this Canan, the 

ve Ylords of Mannors ſtill retained the Right of Yillainage, 
l- Itiat is, of ſelling their Y3/lains, who were conſidered as a . 
er fort of Slaves *. 187 
3 Y The XXth was againſt Sodomy. *Tis remarkable, that F: 
to Yi never came into their Heads ro make Canont againſt this 1 
Crime, till the Clergy were oblig'd to Celibacy, it being 
ſcarce heard of in England before. 

have ſpoken elſewhere of the Council held in 1125, on 
the Score of the Prieſts Marriages, in which Cardinal John 
& Crema preſided, 
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* la 1127 Milliam Corbet, Archbiſhop of Canterbury The Coun- . 

bed a Sy nod at Weſtminſter, wherein he preſided as the cl ar Weſt- 31 
n pope's Legate. The moſt conſiderable of the Canons that miaſter. " 0 
I. Je paſs d are Theſe: . . 
4 The IIId forbids the taking Money for the receiving 11 


t and Nuns into Religions Houſes, 1 
be Vith forbids a Plurality of Archdeacons, under 1 
the Penalty of Excommunication. "> 01 
J. The VIIth makes it unlawful for Ecclefaſticks to turn | by 
armers. 
The VIIIth enjoins the exact Payment of Tithes, and 
alls them, the Demeſnes of the moſt High. 
” 1138, Alberic the Pope's Legate, conven'd a Synod 
of 17 Biſhops and 30 Abbots. But this, which was {jum- 


o Yron'd only to chuſe an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſe- i 
1 tral others, in the Reign of Stephen, aſſembled on ſome if] 

political Account, having nothing in them worth noting. 4} 
of Seeing, alter the Conqueſt, we find the Names of ſome Tranſlati- i 


biſhopricks to diſappear, and others unknown in the Saxon ons of the 
ge times to come in their Room, till not be improper juſt Ses. 1 
vo mention thoſe Alterations, in order to avoid the Obſcu- 1 


es | : | 1 
ty that may from thence ariſe, » 1 
In = i 
% 14 

see Note p. 153+ 1 
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In 1075, the See of Shirborn was remov'd to Salbe 


ry : That of Selcey to Chicheſter, and that of Lichfield to 
Cheſter, 


In 1092, in the Reign of William Rufus, the See of 


Dorcheſter was remov'd to Lincoln, and the See of Hell to 
Bath, The Popes were not well pleas'd with theſe Remo. | 


vals, being done without asking their Leave, Paſchal Il 


loudly complain'd of it to Henry I. but as there was then 
a Schiſn on Foot, he durſt not puſh the Matter any fur. 


ther. 


In 1108, in the Reign of Henry I. Ely- Monaſtery was 
erected into a Biſhoprick, with the Approbation of the 
Pope, and Conſent of the Biſhop of Lincoln, who re- 
ſign'd up Part of his Dioceſe, in order to have it charg'd 


into this new Biſhoprick. 


In this fame Reign Carliſle, call'd by the Romans, Lu- 
guballia, which had been deſtroyed by the Dares, and re- 
built by William Rufus, was made an Epiſcopal See, Adel. 
wait be ing the firſt Biſhop. This Dioceſe was taken from 


that of Durham. | 
We find in Anglia. Sacra and the Hiſtory of the 


Church of Mincheſter by Rudburn, that in 1144, Pope | 
Lucius lent the Pall to the Biſhop of Wincheſter Brother 


to King Stephen, with a Delign to ere that See into an 


Archbiſhoprick, and annex to it the ſeven Dioceſes of the 


Kingdom of Meſſex. But this Proceeding being generally 


diſlik'd, and the Biſhop fearing he ſhould meet with too 


| ſtrong an Oppoſition, put off till another Time the Exc- 
cution of his Project, which came to nothing by the Death 
of Lucius, 


Battle- Abbey was founded by William the Conqueror, 6 


hath been related in his Life. In rot, Henry I. founded 
the Monaſtery of Clerkenwell, and the Priory of 9 


of Jeruſalem, The Abbey of Reading was alſo of this 

King's Founding. 
Towards the End of the 11th or in the Beginning of the 
12th Century, were inſtituted the Orders of the Carthuſians*, 
Ciſter- 
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Ciſtercians * and Premonſtratenſes i who afterwards ſettled 
in England, To theſe may be added the Regular Canons 
teform'd by Ivo of Chartres in 1098 *. 


Amongſt the remarkable Occurrences in the Charch du- Diſpute a. 


ring the four Reigns we are going thro', the famous Con- 
troverſy about the Holy Euchariſt is by no means to be 
paſs'd over in Silence. Tho” it made not ſo much Noiſe 
in England as it did in France; yet as it is a Point wherein 
the Whole Church was and {till is greatly concerned, 't will 
not be improper to give a brief Account of the Riſe and 
progreſs of this Diſpute. 

Towards the latter End of the Eighth Century, Paſ- 
chaſſus Radbert, a Monk of Corbey, had publiſh'd a Trea- 
iſe, wherein he aſſerted that the Bread in the Euchariſt was 
the ſame Body of Chriſt that was born of the Virgin, and 
that the Wine was the ſame Blood which was ſhed on the 
Croſs. This Opinion ſeem'd to be entirely New to ſe- 
veral learned Men, who vigorouſly and ſharply wrote a- 
inſt him. Johannes Scotus, ſirnam'd Erigena, that is, 
of /riſ}þ Extraction, Raban Archbiſhop of Mentæ, and 
Bertram the Monk, were the principal Oppoſers of this 
Doctrine. On the other Side, there were ſome that wrote 
in its Defence. Without entering into the Arguments 


bliſh'd in 1086 by one Bruno of Cologn, Canon of Rheims. They 
are ſaid to ſettle in England in 1180, They follow'd St. Bennet's 
Rule, 

* They had their Name from Ciſtercium or Citeaux in the Dioceſe 
of Chalous, where they firſt aſſembled under Harding an Engliſhman, 
in 10979. St. Bernard was ſoon after received into their Society, 
whence they were ſtil'd Bernardines, Theſe refin'd alſo upon St. Ben- 
met's Rule, They came hither in 1128, and were firſt ſettled in the 
Abbey of Waverly in Surrey. 

*: This Order was founded by St. Norbert of a noble Family in 
Cologn in 1120, at a Place ſaid to be pointed out to him by the Bleſſed 
Virgin, thence called Premonſtratum, that is, Foreſhowa. They were 
brought into England in 1146, and ſettled at Newhauſe in Lincolnſhire, 
They followed the Rule of St, Auguſtm. | 

*. The Canons were diſtinguiſh'd into Regular and Secular, the 
Firſt reforming upon the Laſt, gave them that Name by way of 
Reproach. They pretended to receive their Rules from St. Au- 
{ulim. 
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of both Parties, I ſhall content my ſelf with making two 
Remarks on this Diſpute. The Firſt is, that if Chriſtians 
had all along been of Paſchaſius's Opinion, *tis hard to con- 
ceive, why ſo many Perſons of Learning ſhould have 
looked upon his Doctrine as a Nove/ty. In the ſccond 
Place, it muſt be conteſt, that Paſchaſius's . Notion pre- 
vail'd in ſuch a Manner over the other, after the VIIIth 
Century, that when the Controverſy was reviv'd 200 
Years after, the Doctrine contrary to Paſchaſius's had 
generally the Imputation of Novelty fixed upon it. 


This Diſpute being at length dropp'd, either becauſe | 


People were tir'd with it, or becauſe their Minds were 
taken up with other Matters, it lay dormant for near 200 
Years. In 1035, Berengarius Archdeacon of Angers, 
who had a great Character for his Learning, perceiving 
that Paſchaſius's Opinion gain'd ground, attempted to put 
a Stop to its Progreſs. He publiſhed a quite contrary 
Doctrine, and was ſuffer'd to go on in it for 12 or 15 
Years, without any Oppoſition. The Firſt that attack'd 
him was, Adelman a Prebend of Liege, and afterwards 
Bedwin Biſhop of the ſame Church, who endeavour'd to 
make him alter his Sentiments. 


In the mean Time, Berengarius held a Correſpondence 


Hitt. de! with Lanfranc, who was then Abbot of St. Stephen's in 


E, liſe. 


Caen. The Subject of their Letters ran upon the Nature 
of the Euchariſt. Lanfranc maintain'd Paſchaſins's Opi- 
nion, and Berengarius, on the contrary, vindicated the 
Doctrine that he himſelf had lately publiſh'd. One of 
Berengariuss Letters happening to fall into the Hands of 
Pope Leo IX, he thought fit to call a Council upon that 
Account. Berengarius was condemned for differing from 
the Common Opinion, and for alledging, in his Letter 
tne fame Arguments that Scotus had formerly made uſe 
of againſt Paſchaſius. Lanfranc, who was preſent at the 
Synod, was obliged to purge himſelf of the Suſpicion of 
holding too cloſe a Correſpondence with this pretended 

| Heretick, 


* "Twas directed to Lanſranc in Normandy; but he being gone to 
Roine, 'twas ſent by ſome Adverſary to the Pope. 
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Heretick, However, as Berengarius had been condemned 
unheard, the Pope held another Synod at Verceil, and ſum- 
moned him to appear. Fe came not in Perſon, but ſent 
two Ecclefiaſticks to make his Defence, who, as Lanfranc 
teſtifies, gave up their Maſter's Cauſe, Berengarius then 
was condemned a ſecond Time, and Scotus's Book, from 
whence he had borrowed his Arguments, was involved in 
the ſame Sentence. Inſtead of ſubmitting to the Deciſions 
of theſe two Synods, Berengarius went on in the Juſti- 
fication of Scotus, and dropp'd ſome Satyrical Expreſſions 
;cainſt Paſchaſius the Pope, and the Church of Rome. 
His Arguments appcar'd ſo convincing, that ſeveral openly 
| declar'd for his Opinion, and even wrote in his Defence. 
the Tis true indeed all thoſe Writizgs were ſuppreis'd ; but 
ins WY the Fact is for all that no leſs certain. An antient Author 
PU MY marks, that all France was in a Combuſtion on account 
of Berengarius, abundance of learned Men diſputing for 
'5 nd againſt him both by Word of Mouth and in Wri- 
ting. 
* The Doctrine of Berengarius muſt needs have ſpread it 
ſelf in ſeveral Places, ſince Victor II, Leo's Succeſſor, 
thought it neceſſary to hold another Council at Tours, to 
decide this Controverſy. Berengarius not being able to 
woid appearing at this Sy»od held in his Neighbourhood, 
tis given out, that he durſt not maintain his Opinion, but 
u Y:cquicſc'd in the Sentiments of the two former Councili. 
But we have only his Adverſaries Word for this. How- 


9 ever, if he did recant, he repented of it afterwards, and 
15 continued as before to maintain his Opinion. Upon 
which he was cited by Stephen X. to a Council held at 


Rome in 1059. Berengarius appeared, and if we may be- 
tet lieve the Hiſtorians we have left, the greateſt Part of 
| whom were his bitter Enemies, he durſt not defend his 
f | Cauſe, He even ſubſcribed a Writing, wherein they make 
oy him ſay, that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt was hanaled in a 
ble Manner by the Prieſts, and ground by the Teeth of 
Je the Coammunicants, And afterwards, they compelled him 

by their Threats, to burn with his own Hands Scotus's 
ta | Book, from whence they pretended he had ſucked his 


Vor. II. Mum Errors. 
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Errors. It muſt be obſerved, though ſome have affirm'd 
that he durſt not defend his Cauſe, there are others who 
aſſure us, that he diſputed a good while with Lanfranc and 
Alberic a Monk of Mount Caſſin. However, his ſigning 
the Writing was not ſo much owing to his Adverſaries 
Arguments, as to his being over-awed by their Threats, 
Tor did not ao it, (lays Lanfranc to him in one of his Let- 
ters) for the ſake of Truth, but to avoid the Death you 
were threatencd with, Accordingly we find afterwards 
that his Heart conſented not to what his Hand had done, 
fince, notwithſtanding his many Recantations, he went 
on in his old Opinion to his dying Day, 

In 1073 * a Cguncil was held at Roan upon the ſame 
Account, and another at Poictiert in 1075. Berengarins 
was preſent at the latter of theſe, and ran tome risk of lo- 
ſing his Lite, the which ſerved only to give him a worle 
Opinion of the other Party, At laſt Gregory VII, be- 
ing come to the Papacy, and having a Mind wholly to put 
an End to this Controverſy, which was ſo often renewed, 
held a Council at Rome in 1079. Before the Opening of 
the Synod, he proclaim'd a Faſt for 30 Days, in order to 
be ſeech God, that he would be pleaſed to grant this Council 
the Grace to find our the Truth. Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, 


that after ſo many Deciſions, conformable, as they pte. 


tend, to the Doctrine of the Church in all Ages, they 
ſhould ſtill be in Suſpence what to believe in this Matter. 


erengarius made his Appearance, and ſigned a Recantz- 


tiga more full and explicite than any of the former ones. 
He declares, that the Bread and Mine in the Sacrament, are 
ſubſtantially chang d, by the miraculous Operation of the 
Words of aur Saviour, into the true, viſible, and living Body 
ef Jeſus Chriſt, not Figuratively, and Sacramentally, but 
1275 properly, and {ubſtantiaily, This Kecantation was 
28 far from cauſing him to alter his Mind, as thoſe he had 
mage before, This appears from his being cited once more 
to a Council at Bordeaux, where he appcared and was con- 
demn'd. Ile paſſed the reſt of his Life in Retirement 
Lnear Tours] where he died in Peace in 1088. 
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Theſe Particulars afford Matter for ſeveral Reflections. R-fleftions 
In the firſt Place, If the Doctrine of Berengarius was n this Diſ- 
manifeſtly contrary to the Belief of the Univerſal Church, Fate. 


erer ſince the Time of the Apoſtles, one can't bur he ſur- 
pris d, that there ſhould be Occaſion for fo mary Councils 
on this Score. In the ſecond Place, the ſummoning ſo 
great a Number of Councils, is a clear Evidence that Beren- 
garius's Opinion was ſpread far and wide, ſince ſo much 
Pains was taken to ſtop its Progreſs. 3. Tis no leſs to be 
wonder'd at, that neither Berengarius nor any of the Bi- 
ſhops and other Eccleſiaſticks his Friends were ever de- 
privid. If Berengarius had ſincerely recanted, twould 
de no hard Matter to gueſs at the Reaſon of his being ſo 
ſwourably dealt with by the Popes and Councilt. But be- 
fides that his frequent Recantations might make it to be 
fairly preſum'd, that the Laſt was no more ſincere than his 
former ones, there are very ſtrong Proofs of his dying 
in his old Opinion. And indeed, notwithſtanding his 
tecanting, Lanfranc look'd upon him all along as one en- 
gag'd in Schiſm. An Anonymous Author, who wrote 
eight Years after his laſt Recantation, treats him as a Here- 
ick. An evident Sign that he went out of the World 
in his pretended Error. Tis true Malmzbery affirms, that 
Berengarius died a Catholick, that is, in the Sentiments of 
the Church of Rome. Bur he was led into this Miſtake, 
either by believing his laſt Recantation real, or from the 
honourable Epitaph Hildebrand, Biſhop of Mans, made 
for him after his Death 1. Without doubt Malmsbary, 
who has inſerted this Epitaph in his Hiſtory, could not 
imagine that a Biſhop would give ſo great Commendations 
of a Man that was actually a Heretick, 

Laſtly, It may be further obſerv'd, that altho* the 


Account we have of Berengarius is from his Adverſaries, 


yet ſeveral of them could not forbear mentioning the pro- 
digious Progreſs of his Doctrine in Germany, Italy, and 
particularly in France. As for England, tis no ee 
| os that 


BgBarouius calls him a Rotten Heretick, | 
#1 He gives him a great Character for his Learning and Morals, 
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that this Controverſy made leſs Noiſe there than in other 
Countries. The Revolution that had juſt then happened 
in their Iſland, kept the Minds of the Exgliſh intent up- 
on other Matters. I ſhall cloſe my Remarks with obſerv. 
ing, that the frequent Recantations of Berengarins were ex- 
tremely prejudicial to his Doctrine. In an Age like that, 
few Perfons being capable of judging for themſelves in ſo 
intricate a Caſe, Example and Precedent ſway'd the; Minds 
of Men more in this Matter than Knowledge and Convic- 
tion. Now it 15 certain, to all outward Appearance, Be. 
rengarius ſeem'd to be in the Wrong, by reaſon of the Care 
that was taken to give out, that he recanted not till after he 
was convinc'd of his Error. Not a Word was ſaid of the 
Threats that extorted his Recantation, tho' nothing was 
more certain, as appears by the Teſtimony of Lanfran 
himſelf, taken Notice of above. 

To finiſh what J have to ſay concerning the State of the 
Church, during the Reigns of the firſt four Norman Kings, 
nothing remains but to ſubjoin a brief Account of the moſt 
noted Biſhops and other Eccleſraſticks. 

Aldred Archbiſhop of York, who crown'd Milliam the 
Conqueror, was a good and pious Prelate. He had been 


Biſhop of Glouceſter, where he built the Cathedral. After- 


wards he purchas'd ſeveral Eſtates, and annex'd them to his 
Archbiſhoprick. He was likewiſe a great Benefactor to 
the Abbey of Beverly, | 
Altho' Stigand, according to the Pretenſions of the 
Court of Rome, intruded himſelf into the Archiepiſcopal Ses 
of Canterbury, and was upon that Account ſuſpended by 
the Pope, yet he perform'd the Functions of a Ale- 
tropolitan, during the Reigns of Edward and Harold. 
If William the Conqueror retus'd to be crown'd by his 
Hand, *twas purely to avoid a Rupture with the Court 
of Rome, for otherwiſe he treated that Prelate at firſt 
with a great deal of Diſtinction. When Stigand attend- 
ed him into Normandy, the Clergy there, without regards, 
ing the Pope's Cenſures, paid him all the Refpe& due to 
his Rank and Dignity. In Proceſs of Time, the Conque- 


ror had quite other thoughts of him, and got him on 
| | | ! 
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by the Council of Wincheſter. As ſoon as this Prelate was 
outed of all his Preferments, the King having no manner 
of Regard for him any longer, threw him into Priſon in 
order to bring him to a Diſcovery where he had conceal'd 
his Treaſures, which were very conſiderable. Bur nothing 
being able to wreſt this Secret from him, he ended his Days 
in Priſon. After he was dead, they found about his Neck Brompton 
2 little Key with a Note, which directed to the Place 

woere his Money was lodg'd, which was all ſcized to the 

King's Ule. 

Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland in 1028, being ar- Marianus 
nved at thirty Years of Age, retir'd to a Monaſtery at Scotus. 
Cologn, He was afterwards remov'd to the Abbey of 
fulde, where he wrote a general Hiſtory of Europe from 
the Creation to the Year of our Lord 1082. He died 
four Years after in 1086, The Scorch were at that Time 
very well received in Germany, where a Prince of that 
Nation, that had ſerv'd under Charlemain, had found- 
ed 15 Monaſteries, whoſe Abbots were to be all Scorch- 
men. 

Mulſtan Biſhop of Worceſter, had a great Character for Wuiltan, 
his Piety, which ſome have carried too far. *Tis pretends 


Wd he wrote ſeveral Miracles as well in his Life-Time as af- 
Jer his Death. It appears however that Lanfranc Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury had no great Opinion of this Prelate's 
Merit, ſince he would have got him depriv'd by a Synod 
for Inſufficiency and want of Learning. This makes it 
ſuſpected that Mulſtan's chiefeſt Quality was his great Plain- 
dels and S1 mplicity, which they would put off upon us 
or an extraordinary Sanctity. Malmsbury, who has writ 
tis Life, relates a Particular, which plainly ſhows this 
Prelate had no ſmall conceit of his own Merit. As the 
Monks, who ſtood by at his Death, expreſs'd great Sor- 
ow for the Loſs of him, he comforted them by aſſuring 
them, that they ſhould have in him a more powerful 
2 and Friend after he was dead then whilſt he was 
Ive, 
Lanfranc, whom I have had Occaſion to mention ſo Lanfranc, 
often, , was born at Pavia. After he had finith'd his 
ee Studies, 


** 
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Studies, he turn'd Moub, and pitched upon the Abbey of 
Bec in Normandy, where he taught Logick, and pain'd ; 
great Reputation. His frequent reproaching the reſt of 
the Fraternity for their Ignorance, was the Cauſe of his 


making his Fortune. The Monks having preferr'd : 
Complaint againſt him to William the Baſtard, who wy 


then only Duke of Normandy, he was obliged to go to 


Court to purge himſelf. In his Converſation with the 
Duke, that Prince was ſo charm'd with his Merit, that 
inſtead of puniſhing him, as his Accuſers expected, he 
made him Abbot ot St. Stephen's at Caen, from whence he 
afterwards promoted him to the See of Canterbury. La- 


franc's Credit, which was very great in the Conquerors 


Reign, fell to decay under William Rufus, tho* it was by 
his Intereſt that he made his way to the Throne. His 
Death, which happened ſoon after in 1089, ſaved him, 
it may be, a great deal of Trouble and Vexation. He 
rebuilt the Church of Canterbury, which had been burat 
by the Danes in Archbiſhop Elphegus's Time, and fix'd 
the Number of the Monhs of St. Auguſtin at 150, which 
before was not limited. He gave them alſo a Prior, in- 
ſtead of a Chorepiſcopun. A famous Tryal, wherein he got 
the better of Odo Bithop of Bayexx, and Earl of Kent, 
put him in poſſeſſion of 25 Manours, which that Biſhop 
had (ciz'd upon. He paſled for a great Stateſman as well 
as for an able and learned Divine. His Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epiſtles, and his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which is not 
extant, were Works of great Repute. But of all his Mi- 
tings, his Treatiſe againſt Berengarins, concerning the Body 
and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the Sacrament, was the molt 
remarkable. Notwithſtanding this Teſtimony of the Con- 
formity of his Sentiments to thoſe of the Roman Church, 
Gregory VII would fain have oblig'd him to come to Rome 
and give an Account of his Faith. He even gave him to 
underſtand, after ſeveral Summons, that he ſhould be ſuſ- 
pended, in caſe he came not to Rome within four Monchs. 
But Lanfranc never went, tho* he had Time enough to 
have taken the Journey, ſeeing he did not die till eight 
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biſhop of Canterbury, was the molt tamous of all the Exg- 
% Biſhops, by reaſon of his Diſputes with William Ru- 
fu and Henry I. The firſt of theſe Conteſts being of lit- 
tl Conlequence, and having already taken Notice of what 
js material in it, I ſhall content my ſelf with relating one 
Circumſtance, which ſhows Pope Urban's Addrels to get 
himſelf own'd in England. 

Clement the Anti- Pope being ſtill alive when Urban II. 
was Choſen, England retus'd to acknowledge either of 
them for Pope. In the mean time, Anſelm falling at Va- 
nance with William Rufus, openly declared for Vrban, 
contrary to the King's Will and Pleaſure. As their Quar- 
rel grew higher and higher, the King ſought the Means 
how to humble him. To this Purpole he let Vrban un- 
derſtand, that if he would ſend him the Pall deſign'd for 
Auſelm, that the Archbiſhop might be oblig'd to receive 
it from him, he would get him own'd for Pope in England. 
Urban liking the Propoſal, ſent over the Biſhop of Alba, 
to do as the King deſir'd. However the Nuncio, without 
lying a Word to the King of his having brought the Pall, 
only told him, that the Pope was ready to comply with his 
Requeſt, provided England would acknowledge his Au- 
thority. Upon the Aſſurance of this, the King per- 
form'd his Engagement. But when he had done this, and 
vanted to have A»/e/m's Pall in his Diſpoſal, the Nuncio 
told him, that the Thing was impracticable, becauſe An- 
{elm refus'd to receive the Pall from the Hands of a Lay- 
van. In this Manner was the King impos'd upon, and 
lorc'd to agree that the Archbiſhop ſhould rake up the 
Pall himſelf from the Altar, where the Nuncio had laid it 
by Conſent. ] He never forgave the Archbiſhop, who, 
s has been related, was oblig'd to go to Rome, and after- 
_ to retire to Lyons, where he remain'd till the King's 

eath. 


wfices from the Hands of a Layman, ſhould be excommu- 
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Anſelm, who had been Abbot of Bec before he was Arch- Anſclm; 


During Anſelm's ſtay at Rome, he was preſent at a conte bet 
Council, where it was decreed that all Eccleſſaſticbs, who teen Hen- 


for the time to come receiv'd the Inveſtiture of their Be- d An- 
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'T was in Obedience to this Decree, that after 
bis Return into England by Henry's own Sollicitations, he 
reſus'd to do Homage to that Prince, and to conſecrate the 
Biſhops that had been inveſted by the King. This Non- 
comphance was the Ground of a more important Diſpute 
than what he had been engag'd in with William Rufus, 
ſince the Point in queſtion was a Prerogative, which the 
Kings of England had been long poſleſs'd of. However, 
Hen: y being willing to act with Caution, at a Time when 
the Court of Kome was prown very formidable by having 
got the Better of the Emperor, conſented that Avſelm 
ſhould ſend Agents to Rome, whillt he himſelf diſpatchd 
Ambeſi:dors thither to plead his Cauſe, and perſuade 
the Pope to leave him in peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Right, 
Paſchal II. ſent word, that he could not grant the King 
a hing which had been fo cxpreſſly forbidden by ſeven 
Ceunc ili. Notwithſtand ng this, Henry was firmly r- 
ſolved to ſtand by the Privilege he had receiv'd from hi 
Predeceſſors. Acco:dingly, he commanded the Archbi 
ſ1.op to do him Homage, and to conlecrate the Biſhops that 
hid been inveired after the ufual Manner. Anſe/m made 
Anſwer, that he could not obey the King without difo 
b ying the Pope and the Decrees of the Synod of Rome, tc 
winch he Limſelf had given his Vote. What's this to mt 
reply'd the King, is the Synod of Rome to deprive me 0 
the Prerogatives of my Predeceſſors * No, I will never ſuf 
any Perſon who refuſes me the Securities of a Subject, 
enjoy Eſtates in my Dominions. And then order'd tl 
Archbiſhop to do as he requir'd, or to depart the Kingdom 
Anſelm anſwered, he could do neither; but would ge 
down to Canterbury, and there wait God's good Pleaſure 
The King and Lords of the Council were ſhock'd at thi 
Anſwer. Aſter having debated the Matter, the Counc 
was of Op nion that the King ſhould not have ſo gre 
K egard tor Anſelm or the Pope himſelf, bur ſhould driv 
the Oreout of the Kingdom, and diſengage himſelf fro 
all Dependence on the other. The King, not thinking 


acvilcablero proceed to theſe Extremities of his own Head 
ſummon'd a general Aſſembly or Parliament. He repre J. 
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ented to them the Attempts of the Pope upon the Prero- 
otives of the Crown, and the Arrogance of the Archbt- 
hop, who behav'd to him, not as a Subject but as an Equal, 
or rather a Superior. Upon theſe Complaints the Aſem- 
by agreed that A»jelm ſhould be allow'd a longer Term 
for Deliberation ; That in the mean while the King ſhould 
end freſh Ambaſſadors to the Pope, to try to perſuade 
tim to defiſt in an amicable Manner from his Pretenſions. 
The Archbiſhop of Tork, and two other Biſhops were 
pointed ſor this Embaſſy, and were accompanied with 
wo Agents for Anſelm. The Ambaſſadors had Iuſtructi- 
ms to offer the Pope this Alternative: Either to relax in 
the Point of [zveſtitares, or elſe to be contented with the 
Baniſhment of Auſelm, the Loſs of the Obedience of the 
Engliſh, and of all the Profits accrucing from thence. When 
theſe Prelates had their Audience of the Pope, they repre- 
ented to him the Danger he expos'd himſelf to in Caſe he 
refus'd to comply with the King. Paſchal made anſwer, 
that he would not only loſe England, but his Dignity too, 
nther than abate the leaſt Jot in this Point. Anſelm's A- 
rents had likewiſe their Audience apart. When they de- 
parted, the Pope ſent two Letters by them, one for the 
King, wherein he exhorted him to drop his Claim to Ju- 
reſtitures ; the other for Anſelm, in which he enjoin'd him 
to per ſiſt in his Adherence to the Cauſe of Truth. The 
King by no means reliſhing his Letter, would not com- 
municate it to the Lords, But Anſelm caus'd His to be 
publickly read. 

In the mean time, the King's Ambaſſadors and Anſelm's 
Agents differ'd very much in their Accounts by word of 
Mouth. The Biſhops declar'd, that the Pope at a pri- 


Jote Audience told them, he was willing to indulge the 


King the Liberty of Inveſtitures, provided he would in 
return give him Satisfaction in other Points: But that he 
durſt not openly declare ſo much, leaſt other Sovereigns 


Y ſhould claim the ſame Privilege. An/e/m's Agents on the 


contrary proteſted that the Pope had ſaid nothing like it, 


Ind appealed for the Truth of what they aſſerted to the 
FA Letter he had ſcat the Archbiſhop. What they alledged had 
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ſo much the more Weight ſor the King's refuſing to pro- 
duce the Pope's Letter. However, there was no calling in 
Queſtion the Teſtimony of the Archbiſhop of ork and 
the two other Biſhops, without charging them at the ſame 
Time with Falſhood and ſhameful Prevarication. Anſe/m 
himſelf was ſomething at a Stand, fince they appealed to 
the Pope for the Truth of what they deliver'd. In this 
Uncertainty he thought it moſt adviſeable to prolong the 
Time, till he ſhould be better informed of the Pope's In- 
tention. To this Purpoſe he offer'd to communicate with 
the Biſhops who had receiv'd Ixveſtiture from the King, 
which till then he had refus'd to do, provided he ſhould * 
not be obliged to conſecrate them, before he had heard 
from the Pope. This Temper having given the King and 
Council {ome Satisſact ion, he had Time allowed him to 
ſend freſh Agents to Rome. | 
Whilſt the Agents were at the Court of Rome, the King, 
who bore theſe Delays with Impatience, ſent to the Arch- 
biſhop, to conſecrate the Three Biſhops Elec. Anſelm ? 
anſwered, He was ready to conſecrate one of the Three, 
who had reſus'd to be inveſted by the King: But as for 
the others, he could not do 1t without the Pope's Con- | 
ſent. Upcn his declining the Office, the King command- 
ed the Archbiſhop of Tork to perform the Solemnity. 
But the Bilhops who were to be conſecrated, renounc'd 
the Authority, and would not ſubmit to ir. This Regard } 
for the Pope provok'd the King to that Degree, that he 
confiſcated all their Eſtates, | 
As ſoon as Anſelm's Agents were return'd from Rome, 
the King went down to Canterbury, and {ent to the Arch- 
bilhopto give him Satisfaction, unleſs he had a mind to pro- 
voke him to new Meaſures. Anſelm anſwer'd that he had 
receiv'da Letter from the Pope, which he had not yet o- 
pen'd, that he would open it in his Preſence, and goyern 
himſelf according to the Pope's Directions. Henry, in- Y Ex 
rog'd at the Preference the Archbiſhop all along gave to Kir 
the Pope's Orders, reply'd, that the Buſineſs Was not to Y end 
know what the Pope enjoin'd, ſince he was not in a Hu- Y gap 
n.our to ſubmit his Prerogatives to his Determination. Y be 
How-Y | 
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o- Y However, there was nothing to be done with the Arch- 
in biſhop, who remain'd firm to his Reſolution. At laſt Hen- 
nd Y 77 having a mind to try all ways before he procecded to o- 
me ther Meaſures, advis'd Anſelm himſelf to take a Journcy 
n to Rome, to ſee if he could perſuade the Pope to relax. 
to It was with much ado that he was perſuaded to this. But 
his I at length he was prevailed upon, at the Requeſt of the Bi- 
the Y ſhops and Barons, who repreſented to him, that the Jour- 
In- ney could not poſſibly do him any diſſervice. 
ith Y As ſoon as he was arriv'd in Nomandy, he open'd the 
ne, | Pope's Letter, wherein he found a flat Denia! of all that 
ud the King's Ambaſſadors had reported. However, he pur- 
ard ſued his Journey ro Rowe, where he was quickly follow'd 
and by William Warelwaſt the King's Ambaſſador, who had 
to I formerly been employed at the Court of Rome by William 
| 'F} Rufus. The Ambaſlador being admitted to Audience, re- 
ng, I preſented to the Pope, that he was in danger of loſing Eng- 
ch- Hund, in caſe he perſiſted in endeavouring to deprive the 
elm King of his juſt Prerogatives: And added, that his Maſt- 
rec, Y er was reſolved rather to loſe his Crown than part with the 
for Y Right of Inveſtituren. And I, anſwered Paſchal, will 
on- Y /concr loſe my Life, than ſuffer the Church's Privileges to be 
nd- Y thus uſurped. This fo politive an Anſwer having entirely 
ity. broken off the Negotiation, the Ambaſſador ſet forward 
i'd for England, and Anſelm, who durſt not return to his 
gerd Church, went and ſtaid at Lyons. | 
he Y This Attempt having fail'd, Henry ſent another Embaſ- 
I ſy to Rome. But nothing new was propos'd, it ſerv'd 
me, Y only to exaſperate the Pope, who excommunicated the 
ch» Y Earl of Aellent and ſome other Lords of the Council. He 
ro- even threatned Henry with the Church's Cenſures, but how- 
had ever declined putting them in Execution. In the mean 
to- Time, Anſelm perceiving the Pope dilatory in his Pro- 
ern ceedings, grew apprehenſive that he might continue in 
in- Y Exile a good while, and that ſooner or later the Pope and 
to King might come to an Accommodation, which might 
t to end in his Downfal. To prevent this, he reſolv'd to in- 
Ju- gage the Pope ſo deeply in the Affair, that there ſhould 
on. be no drawing back for him. To this Purpoſe he wu 
| | | an 
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and made a Viſit to Adela, Counteſs of Blois, Henry's Siſ- 
ter, and told her, that after a great deal of Patience he 
muſt now be forc'd to excommunicate the King, unleſs 
he would forthwith deſiſt from his Pretenſions. Adela 
being extremely troubled at this Menace, ſet about procu- 
ring an Accommodation. To this End ſhe deſir'd the 
King her Brother, who was then in Normanay, to come 
to her at the Caſtle of “ Aigle, where ſhe deſigned to 
bring Anſelm along with her, that they might talk the 


Matter over together. At this Interview Things began 
by the Means of the Counteſs of Blois to have a better | 


Face. The King, tearing the Archbiſhop's Threats, treat- 
ed him very civilly. Anſelm in return ſhew'd greater Re. 
ſpe& to the King than he had hitherto done. They had 
not been long together, before they perceiv'd in each othcr 


an equal Deſire to put an end to the Conteſt in an honourz- 


ble Manner. Thus diſpos'd, they amicably ſought the 
Means of making up Matters to each other's Satisfaction. 


. As ſoon as they had agreed upon an Expedient, Henry 


ſent William de Marelwaſt to the Pope for his Approbati- 
on. Paſchal's Affairs were then in ſuch a Situation, that 
he did not care to break with England. He was hard 

reſs'd by the Germans, who, ſhortly after, compell'd 
kim to fly for Refuge into France. Matters therefore 
were accommodated upon theſe Terms; The King was to 


renounce the Right of /uveſtitures, and the Pope to give 


the Biſhops and Abbots leave to do Homage to the King 


for their Temporalities. Thus the Pope and King extrica- | 


ted themſelves out of this trouble ſame Buſineſs by a Me- 
thod as juſt as it was natural, and which ſhould have been 


taken at firſt, if they had both acted fairly and honeſtly, | 
This will evidently appear, if we impartially inquire in- 
to the State of the Queſtion, which perhaps it mayn't 
be amiſs to do, ſince this Affair formerly made fo great | 


a Noiſe, and in which Anſeim was ſo deeply con- 

cern'd. | 
In the firſt Place I ſhall lay down what ſeems to me un- 
deniable, that ever ſince the Time of Charles the Great, 
Sovereign Princes had enjoy'd the Right of Inveſtitures 
| 9 
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to Biſhopricks, and Abbeys, by the Delivery of the Ring 

and Paſtoral Staff *. Gregory VII. was the firſt that at- 

tempted to deprive them ot this Privilege towards the latter 

End of the XI Century. The Popes his Succeſſors purſu- 

ed his Projects with the ſame Earneſtneſs. It muſt be con- 

felt, that the Kings themſelves gave the Popes but too fre- 

quent Occaſion to exclaim againſt their Abuſe of this Pre- 

rogative. Under Pretence that the Biſhops and Abbots 
could not take Poſſeſſion of their Bexefices before they had 
receiv'd Inveſtiture from them, the Princes publickly ſold 
the Biſhopricks and Abbeys to the beſt Bidder. I ſay, ſold 
them, for altho* the Elections appear'd Canonical, yet the 
Sovereigns not withſtanding over-rul'd them, by having it 
in their Power to refuſe Inveſtiture to ſuch as they did not 
like. This alone was ſufficient to get thoſe elected whom 
they recommended, there being no Eccleſſaſtick that defir'd 
to be a Biſhop or Abbot without enjoying the 7! emporali- 
ties. It was neceſſary thercfore, in order to be elected, to 
have the King's Conſent, after which the Biſhop or Abbot, 
even before Conſecration, recerv'd [nveſtiture in the Man- 
ner above-mentioned. But beſides that Simony had too 
often a Place in theſe Elections, there was another Rea- 
ſon, which ſeemed to juſtify the Popes in their Attempts, 
to aboliſh this way of Inveſtiture. And that was, the 
Princes, by inveſting the Eccleſiaſtich not in the ſame 
Manner as they did the Laicks, and even before their Con- 
ſecration, ſeem'd as if they aſſum'd to themſelves a Power 
to grant Spiritual Juriſcliction, the which the Popes re- 
preſented as a downright uſurping the Church's Privile- 
ges. And indeed, it muſt be own'd it look'd ſomething 
like it, becauſe of the two Charatters, which were con- 
founded in the Prelate Elect, namely, his Character as Mi- 
niſter of the Church, and his Character as Temporal Lord 


of 


* Sigebert of Gemblours (ad. An. 773.) relates that Pope Adrian I. 
at a Council of 153 Biſhops and Abbots, granted Charles tue Great the 
Privilege of eledting the Pope, and the Right of Inveſtitures. Baronius 
and Peter de Marca deny the Authority of this Council, and affirm, 
'twas forg'd by Sigebert to ſerve the Intereſt of the Emperor agaiaſt 
Paſchal II. 
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of the Lands annexed to his Dignity. If the Popes and born in 


Princes had acted fairly, they ſhould have carefully di- belongii 
ſtinguiſh'd between theſe TWO; but on the contrary, Wiventy 
both Sides thought the leaving them confounded would Nee, 0 
turn to their Advantage. By that Means the Princes over. {vas mac 
rul'd the Flections, and the Popes took Occaſion to di(pute prior, A 
with the Sovereigns the Right they were poſſeſs'd of. For {promote 
want therefore of diſtinguithing in this Matter ſprung up all Theologi 
thoſe Conteſts between the Princes and Popes. The for- Wile larg 
mer declared, they would never ſuffer any Perſon to take Yo the 
Poſſeſſion of Lands held of the Crown, but what had re. Nueſtio 
ceiv'd Iuveſtiture at their Hands. The Popes, on the o- ft Logi 
ther Hand, maintained that it was unreaſonable Princes Wtters 
ſhould interpole in Elections, or pretend to convey a Cha- Vorks. 


rafter, which the Church alone had Power to confer. Thus In the F 
both Sides deviated from che true State of the Caſe, It . 
Much c 


was very poſſible that a Man might be a Biſhop or Abbot | 
without being poſſeſſed of the Lands held of the Crown, 
in which Cafe the Prince had nothing to do. On the o- 
ther Hand, Princes would have received no manner of De- 
triment from any one's conveying a Spiritual Charatler 
without their Conſent, as long as they had it in their Pow- 
er to ſecure themſelves, before they put the Prelates in 
Poſſeſſion of the Temporalities. But there was no Poſſi- 
bility of bringing them to that Point, in the Temper Gilbe 
both Sides were in, of not giving Way in theleaſt. Thus it Hem! 
it is manifeſt, that the Expedient practis'd by Paſchal II. Finde! 
and Henry I. was very reaſonable, and not at all prejudici- Nam 
al to the Church's Rights or the King's Prerogative. But FF'9nou! 
in all Appearance, this Affair would not have ended fo Note a 
happily, if the Pope's Circumſtances had not forc'd him the / 
to relax. This may be inferr'd from his Behaviour to the N47 
Emperor upon the ſame Score, to whom he could never be Oſm1 
brought to grant what he had juſt yielded up to the King I Ea 
of Engiand. quer 

I have dwelt the longer on this Part of Auſelm's Life, ys 
becauſe it diſcovers to us the Character of this Prelate, who ok in 
was honoured with the glorious Title of Saint, as all were e ren 
that zcalouſly adher'd to the Court of Rome. He was R a! 
do the Court OL Ee 
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and bor in the Year 103 3, at off, a ſmall Town in Valy. 
di- belonging now to the Duke of Savoy. At ſeven and 
ary, Nwenty Years of Age, he turn'd Monk in the Abbey of 
»uld Nic, of which Lanfranc was Prior. When Lanfranc 
ver. Iras made Abbot of St. Stephen's at Caen, Anſelm became 
»ute Prior, and afterwards Abbot of Bec, from whence he was 
For promoted to the See of Canterbury. He compos'd ſeveral 
p all N Teolegical Treatiſes, of which Father Gerberon publiſhed 


or- Itte largeſt Edition in 1676. His Writings, according 
take Io the Teſtimony of Mr. dr Pin, are full of Metaphyſical 
re- Yueſtions, argued with the Appearance of a great deal 
» 0» Wet Logic. The ſame Author obſerves, that Anſelm's 
ices {Letters are written in a leſs elaborate Style than his other 
ba. WVorks. Fe is alſo the firſt who ccmpos'd long Prayers, 
hus In the Form of Meditations. He paſs'd for a Prelate of 
It Treat Learning and an unblameable Life. He has been 
bot Huch cried up for his Firmneſs and Reſolution in his Con- 
vn, eſts with William Rufus and Henry I. But this ſame 


firmneſs in maintaining the Cauſe ot the Pope, which 
hey gloried in for ſo many Centuries, would not meet with 
hat Approbation Now-a-days. Anſelm died in 1109, 
nd was Canonix d in the Reign of Henry VII. at the 
altance of Cardinal Morton, | then Archbiſhop of Can- 


rhary. | 
per ©} Gilbert Biſhop of London, was famous in the Reign _ 
aus MW! Henry I. chiefly on the Score of his Learning, which 17 
II. Fin'd him the Appellation of Univerſaliſt. Theſe Kind . 


Names were much in Vogue at that Time, as Marks of 

onour for ſuch as were diſtinguiſh'd in the Sciences. He 

rote a Commentary on David's Plalms, and an Expolition 

n the Lamentations of Feremiah, which are ſtill extant in 
anuſcript. 

Oſmund Biſhop of Salisbury, by Birth a Norman, Oſmund 
ng F Earl of Dorſet, and Privy- Counſellor to William the Biſhop of 

queror, When he was made a Biſhop. As in thoſe rum. 

fe, ys every Dioceſe had a different Liturgy, Oſmund 


ho Wk in Hand the correcting that which was us'd in his. 
Tre Nie render*d it more Pure than it was before, by diſcharg- 
as Ne a great many Garbaronus and rude Expreſſions, and 
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digeſting the whole in a more commodious Method 
This Liturgy Secundum uſum Sarum with theſe Emende 
tions, was quickly receiv'd in the other Dioceſes, and 
length became common to all the Churches in the King 
dom. *Tis affirm'd, that after Oſmund's Death, whic| 
fell out in the Year 1099, there were ſeveral Interpolation 
thrown in, which are by no means approv'd of at pre 
lent. 

Aalachy Archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, is famo 
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for his Prophecy concerning the Popes which were to ſuc{ſWpeat. 
ceed to the Papal Chair after his Time. Theſe Prediction Hand 1 
are {till extant *, and are a ſort of Riddles, which they e ter Oſn 
deavour to put ſome Kind of Explanation upon. He diet 
in 1150, at the Monaſtery of Clareval in France, Sti . ; 
Bernard has given us his Life, | .. 
Ingulphus was made known to William the Conquerirfhiolelf | 
when that Prince, who was then Duke of Normanay onlyy (cours 
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came into England for an Interview with King Edward 
He attended him into Normandy in quality of Secretary 
but ſome Time after, throwing up this Office, he we 
in Pilgrimage to FJeruſalem. At his return he turn“ 
Monk in the Abbey of Fonte vraud, from whence he wa 
ſent for over and made Abbot of Croyland by William t 
Conqueror. He died in 1109, after he had written th 
Hiſtory of his Monaſtery, which is inſerted in the Colle 
tion of the antient Engliſh Hiſtorians *I. 

Foffrid, Abbot of the ſame Monaſtery and immediat 
Succeſſor to Ingulphus, was the firſt, as ſome. affirm, tha 
erected Schools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of hi **4" 
Monks as Profeſſors. If this be Fact, there muſt be lagu; Hes 

Abatement wollen 


Tho? he 

uur Ac 

* ir 212. 2 : as St) 
They were publiſh'd by Arnold Ic yon. im 


*1 Publiſh'd by Dr. Gale. Ingulphus was born at London in 1039] ore 
His Father was one of King Edward the Confeſſor's Courtiers. He wallfly'd 56 
e firſt of our Engliſh Hiſtorians after the Conqueſt, In his Hiſtor n he k 
of Croyland he has occaſionally intermix d the Story of our KingWWlt is (: 
from the Year 664 to 1091. Biſhop Nicolſon obſerves, that the Reſſ priſe « 
lation he bore to the Conqueror manifeſtly biaſſes him in the ill ACY hattet 
count he gives of Harold. 1 vo, 
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batements made in the Antiquity generally aſcrib'd to that 
kmous Univerſity *. 


and if Godfrid Prior of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt Wri- 
King ers in his Time, if we may believe William of Malmibury, 
whicyho aſſures us, that he writ with a great deal of Elegance 
latin pad Politenels. He compos'd amongſt other Things, a 


panegyricłk upon the Engliſh Primates, But what is more 
onſiderable, he reform'd the Breviary, by diſcharging all 
he barbarous Terms and making the Stile more pure and 
eat. Alford conjectures that this Prior had a principal 
Hand in correcting the Litzrgy of Sarum, which went un- 
ler Oſmund's Name *. 


* This Foffrid about the Year 1114, began 2 Cuſtom which was 
iter wards practis d by all the Monks. Upon Good-Fryday, ſtripping 
himſelf every Year to the Waſte before all the Convent, he was ſevere- 
ſcourg'd. This was done as a Penance for their Sins, and to make 
deeper Impreſſion of our Saviour's Sufferings. 

11 The principal Writers ex | the four firſt Norman Reigns not 
mentioned by Rapm, amongſt his Perſons of Note are, 

William of Poicliers or Picta vienſis, who, tho' a Foreigner and Chap - Piftav.enſis. 
bin to the Conqueror, has given us ſo fair an Account of the Norman 

Revolution, that he has found good Credit with moſt of our Hiſto- 

fans. 

Florence a Monk of Horceſter wrote a Chronicleſwhich ended with Florence of 
tis Life in 1119, but was continued 5o Years farther by another Monk Worceſter. 
the ſame Monaſtery. He epitomiz'd or tranſerib'd Marianas, ad- 
ting very many Collections out of the $4x0n Chronicle and other Wri- 


ers, with much Care and judgment. He is blam'd for 3 
edit ſcrupulouſly to his Authorities as ſometimes to retain their Mit- 
„ thaWikes. 


of hi £44merus a Monk of Canterbury in his Hiſtoria Novorum, &c. Eadmer. 
Wubiiſh'd by Mr. Selden, has given us the Story of the two Milliams 
- larg ind Henry I, from the Year 1066 to 1122. Tis a Work, (as Biſhop 
Ment Nicolſon obſerves) of great Gravity and unqueſtionable Authority. 
Yſio' he was intimately acquainted with An/e/m, yet he has given a 
ur Account of the mighty Diſpute about Inveſticures. Selden ſays, 
— Style equals 2 his Matter and Compoſure exceeds 
J iiim. 
10308 Ordericus Vitalis was a Monk of St, Eurole's in Normandy, where he via, 
He wal va 56 Years. He wrote an Eccleſraſtical Hiſtory in 13 Books, where- 
liſtorYY i he has intermix'd a great many Things relating to our Hiſtory. 
Ilie is ſaid to be immoderate in the Praiſe of his Friends and the Diſ- 
he Re miſe of his Enemies; and to be too large in his Deſcription of little 
ill AY Matters, whilſt he paſſes too curſorily over Things of Moment. 
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Malmsbury. 


The STATE of the Chuncn, Vol. II. 


William (Monk and Library-keeper) of Malmsbury in his Account 
de Geſtis leg An glerum in five Books, with an Appendix in tua; 
more, which he ſtiles Hiſtori æ Novella, has made à judicious Collectij 
on of whatever he found on Record, from the Arrival of the Saxon 
to the Sth Year of the Reign of King Stephen, 1142. He has had the 
higheſt Commendations given him by ſome of our beſt Criticks in End 

1% Hiſtory. He is call'd, Elegant, Learned and Faithful. Uſher ſtileſ 
Lin the Chief of or Hiſtorians. | 

The moſt noble Monument extant is the Old Saxon Chronicle off 
Annais. It begins from the Birth of our Saviour, and ends with Se 

hen's Death in 1154. By the difference of the Style and other infalli8 

le Marks, tis plain theſe Annals were compos'd at ſeveral Times. T 
the Year 731, they chiefly follow Bede as to Church Affairs. Bull 
their Account of the Wars between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons, i 
borrow'd from no Writer that we know of, and therefore to them it 
is that we are indebted for the Relation of what paſs'd in thoſe Days3 
Aſſerius's Hiſtory ot Alfred and the Annals correſpond in ſo many 
Things, that the one ſeems to be a Tranſlation of the other. In a 
Word, they have been the Foundation of all our Hiſtories to the Nor- 
nan Conqueſt They were publiſh d at Oxford in 1692 by Dr, Gibſon, 
the preſent Biſhop of London, who from all the Manuſcripts has made 
up the Text as entire and complete as poſſible, with an elegant and 
proper Verſion, void of affected Strains and unlucky Miſtakes, which 

us'd to abound in Works of this Kind. | 
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THE 


INDE X. 


N. B. K. ſtands for King, E. for Earl, D. for Duke, &c. the Letter ( 
before the Number of the Page, means the Note at the Bottom 


of the Page. 
A 


h Gelmar, Bp. of Eaſt- An- 
glia, depos' d, 255 
Aldred, Ap. of Tork, 


builds Glouceſter Ca- 

thedral, 438. repairs to lm. 
the Cong. 230. oppoſes the le- 
vying of the Danegelt, 241. 
dies, 16. 
Alfgar, 76. enters into a Conſpi- 
racy, and is baniſh'd, 78. re- 
tires to Wales, and makes an In- 
road into Herefordſhire, 79. 
defeated by Harold, 79. re- 


ſtor'd, ib. 
Alfred, 26, 37, comes into Eng- 
land, 49. ſhut up in the Monaſt. 


of Ely, where hedies ſoon after, 
Fo. and n. 38. n. 

Alfrick D. of Mercia, 4. defeat- 
ed by Sweyn, 13 
Algitha married to Edmund, after- 
wards K. of England, 23 

Allodial Lands, what, 196. u. 
Alney, Remarks on the pretended 
Duel between Canute and Ed- 
mund II. there, 30 
Anglo- Sa xons, their Valour, 204. 
their Arms, ib. very religi- 
ous, 205, given to Drunken- 
| neſs, 206, uſed to reckon time 
by nights, is. an Account of 
their Language, 208 
Anjou (E. of) ſeizes Normanay, 
386. dies, 322 


Anſelm, made Ap. of Canterbury, 
303. falls out with Hin. II. 
310, 441. goes to Rome, 311, 
442, &c, retires to a Monaft, 
at Lyons, 311. recall'd by 
Henry |. 327. a mighty Stick- 
ler for the Celibacy of the Cler- 
BY. 333. 419. attempts to 
wreſt fromtheK.theInveſtiture 
of Bps and Abbots, 333, 441- 

uarrels with K. Henry upon 
this Account, ib. applies to the 
Pope, ib. and 442, &c. 
a true repreſentation of 
this whole matter, 446. dies, 
446. account of his life and 
writin 448, &c. 

Arundel (E.of) perſwades K. Ste- 

or not to engage with Henry 

. of Normanay, 402 
Atheling, meaning of that word, 
145 

St. Auguſtine's Monaſtery, a great 
change there, 127 


| B 
Bun, revoltagainſt K. Stephen, 
372. defeated, 375. oppreſs 
the People, 383. fide with Heu- 
ry D. of Normandy, 403 
Beaumont ( Henry de) made Go- 
vernour of Warwick-Caſtle, 245. 


firſt E. of Warwick, ib. 
Bedford, ſeiz'd by the Barons, 372. 
taken by Stephen, ib. 
Ber on; 
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Berengariut. à large Account of 
him, and his Writings, 434, &c. 
Berkhamfied, a Conference there, 
236 

Bertram writes againſt Radbert, 


43 
Biſhops abjure the raceof Ethelved, 
and declare for Canute, 263, 
Blechwin K. of Wales raiſes an Ar- 
my againſt Milliam I. 245 
Bocland, what, 176 
Bondſinen, an Account of 'em, 152 
Bote, what, 9 n. 
Brithnoth, D. of Eaſt- Anglia, over- 
thrown by the Danes 5 
Burghers and Aldermen, 153 
C 


CAubnudge, Learning reſtor d 


there, 346 
Canon-Law, when brought into 
England, 4.06 


Canons of Elfrick, 122. of ſeveral 
Councils. 

Canterbury beſieg'd by the Danes, 
17. taken, plunder d, and burnt 
by them, 18. Succeſſion of its 


Archbiſhops, 127 
——'Seeof) extends its Juriidiction 
over Wales, 416 


Canute proclaim'd K. of England 
by the Danes, 20. retires into 
Denmark, and for what reaſon, 
21. returns to England, 23. 
ſubdues all Mercia, Weſſex, &c. 
24, 25. engages with Edmund, 
27. five Battles between him 
and Edmund in one Year, 28. 
gets the Victor y at the Battle of 
Aſſandun. 29. Builds there a 
Church inmemory of it, i. n. his 
promiſe to Edric, 32. gets him - 
ſelf acknowledg'd K. of all Eng- 
land, 32. divides Engl. into 4 
Parts, 34. cauſes Juſtice to be 
impartially adminiſt ed, 15. en- 
deavouis to get rid of the Eg 
Princes, 35. ſends Edmund's 
two Sons into Denmark, 16, 
marries Emma of Normandy, 
36. diſpatches the D.of Mercia, 
Eaſt- Anglia, &c. out of the 
way, 37. goes to Denmare, 


and wars againſt theVandal;, 38. 
convenes the great Council in 
order to have the Daniſh Laws 
enforced, 29. his Exped. againſt 
the Swedes, 40. becomes Maſ- 
ter of Norway, ib. gives him- 
ſelf up to Acts of Devotion and 
inriches Churches and Monaſt. 
41. builds a ſtately Church o- 
ver St. Edmund's Tomb, 41. 
goes to Rome, ib. his Letter 
to the Engliſh, ib. dies, ib. his 
Character, 43. his Iflue, 44. 
his Eccleſiaſtical Laws, 123 
Carliſle rebuilt by W/m, II. 302 
an Account of it, 16. 

— (Sec of) when tounded, 358 
Carthuſians, an Account of them, 
2 u. 

Celibacy of the Clergy, how ' ores 
duc'd into England, 418, &c. 
Ceorles, an Account of them, 151 
Chancellor, why ſo call'd, 149. & u. 
Chriſtian, 36 
Ciftercians, an Account of them, 
433% 
Civil War between K. Stephen, and 
the Barons, 383 
Clarkenwell Monaſtery, by whom 
founded, 432 
Clergy declare for Stephen, 365 
their Pride in K. Stephens Reign, 


377 
Clyto, Remark on that Title, 144 
Coining, a capital Crime among 


the Saxons, 201 
Conqueror, Remarks on that Title, 
263 

Corbet, elected Ap. of Canterbury, 
353, dies, 368 
Corſue d, 200 


Cofparrick, Governor of Nerthum- 
berland adviſes Edgar Atheling 
to retire into Scotland, 246. 
receiv'd into Favour, 251. in- 
vades Cumberiand, 241. de- 
prived of his Government of 
Northumberland. 242. retires in- 
to Scotland. ib. 

Coventry, ſome Account of it, 81 

Ceuncil of Rheims, 350. 

London. 


The INDEX, 


London, 4:9. of Weſtminſter, 
431 

Court-Baron, 158 
Creme (John de) the Pope's Le- 
gatearrives in Engl. 354, 420, 
424, a remar kable Story about 


him, 354. u. 
Crimes,which werecapital among 
the Anglo Saxons, 201 


Crito, inveſted by Lewis the fat 
with the Dutchy of Normandy, 
349. endeavours to wreſt it out 
of Henry's Hands, ib. made E. 
of Flanders, 356. lain, 357 

Crown, Succeſſion to it in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 189 
whether Hereditaty or Elective. 

ib. and 190, &c. 

9 6 427, 428. Origin of 
that word, ibid. by whom fir ſt 
ſet on foot, 16. 

Cumin (Robert) made Governour 
of Northumberland, 249, _ 

i 


Curfew eſtabliſh'd by Vin. 1. 247 
aboliſh'd by Henry I. 326 
D 


Anes invade England, 2, 5. 
plunder Southampton, Corn- 
wal, Portland, &c. 3. 8. fail 
up the Humber, 6. ravage 
Wales, Dorſerſhire, &c. 7. 
aſſiſt Richard, 11. D. of Nor- 
mandy, 8. enter Weſſex, be- 
come Maſters of Exeter, Ham- 
ſhire, Dorſetſhire, ib. return 
home, 9. behave inſolently, 
10. Maſſacred by Ethelred, 11. 
plunder Kent, 15. land in Eaft- 
Anglia, and the Iſle of Thanet, 
17. lay fiege to Canterbury, 
ib. become Maſters of Eaſt- 
Anglia, 17. and of Eſſeæ. 
Middleſex, &c. 18, expell'd 
the Kingdom, 60, Remarks on 
this, ib. make a Deſcent on 
England, 66. call'd in by the 
Northumbrians, 249 
Danegeld, Origin of it, 9, the 1ft, 
Land-tax in England, ib. u. 
paid, 52. the Nation releas d 
trom it by Edw, III. and upon 


what occaſion, 59. n. reſtor d 
by MWillam the Conqueror, 
241 

David K. of Scotland makes an 2 
curſion into the Northern Coun- 
ties, 350. becomes Maſter of 
Carliſle, Newcallle, ib, at- 
tacks England, 372. retreats, 
16. ravages Northumberland, 
374. invades the Northern 
Counties, 386, dies, 403 
Deadly-teuds, what, 204 u. 
Degrees of men among the Anglo- 


Saxons, 143, &c. 
Denmark (K. of) prepares to in- 
vade England, 278 


Devonſhire (E. ot) revolts againſt 
Stephen, 369. fortifies his Cal- 
tle at Exeter, ib. baniſhed, ib. 

Dikes, Offs, 207 Waooden's, 
ib. the Devil's, ib. &c. 

Diſputes between the Arch-biſhops 
of Canterbury and York concern- 
ing the Pre-eminence.4 1 1--416 

Donald made K. of Scotland, 306. 
drives all the Engliſh out of Scot- 
land, 306. invades England, ib. 
defeated, and turn'd out of his 
Kingdom, ib. gets poſſeſſion a- 
gain of the Crown, 313. de- 
priv'd of it by the Engliſh, ib. 

Doomſday- book, when, and by 
whom made, 272 and u. 

Dorcheſter (See of) remov'd to 


Lincoln, 302 
Drunkenneſs, Edgar's Law about 
it, 206 


Dukes, an Account of them, 147 

Duncan defeats Donald, 306. made 
K. of Scotland, ib. depriv'd of 
his Dominions by Donald, 313 

Dunſtan foretold Etheldred's cove 
ardly Temper, 2». dies, F 

Durham, why ſo call'd, 126 n. the 
See remov'd thither from Lin- 
di farne, ib. 

E 


FE Admer, an Account of him, 471 
Eadnoth, ſlain, 248 
Ealdorman, an Account of that 
Title, 145. ſeveral ſorts of em. 
146. 
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146. Ealdorman of all —_ 
14 
Edgar-Atbeling, 36. why ſo cali'd, 
80. u. his Title tothe Crown of 
England, 96. ſtil'd England's 
Darling, 236. retires into Stor - 
land, 246. comes back from 
thence, and isproclaim'd King, 
246. goes into the Eaſt, 279. 
baniſh'd out of Normandy by D. 
Robert, and forbid by Vm. Ru- 
ſus ever returning into England, 
300. retires into Scotland, ib. 
reſtor d to Favour, 301. comes 
into Engl. 306. ſent with an 
Army againſt the Scots, 313 
Edgar. (Malcolm's Son) made K. 


of Scotland, 313 
Edgit h, 26 
Editha, her Character, 62 n. 


Edmund marries Algitha, 23. 
commands the Army againſt 
Cannte, ib, goes into the North, 
and joins Uthred, 25. pro- 
claim'd K. of England, 26. 
Fights with Canute, ib. is de- 
teated at the Battle of Aſſan- 
dun, 29. {ends a Challenge to 
Canute, who refuſes it, 30. 
makes a peace with Canute.and 
Civides het ingdom with him, 
ib. why tirnam'd Ironſide, ib. 
aſſaſſinated by «wo of hisCham- 
berlains, 31. different Op'ni- 
ons about his Death, i. u. his 


Iſue, 32 
Edmund, 32, 35. dies, 36 
Edmund Bp. of Durham, an ac- 

count ot him, 129 


St. Edmund's-Bury, why fo 
calld, 41. adeſcription of the 
noble Monaſtery there, and the 
Revenues belonging to it, ib. n. 
Eric Forreſter revolts from Wm. - 
2 
Edrick Streon D. of Mercia * 
ries K. Ethelred's Daughter, 
15. hath the command of the 
Englih Army againſt Canute, 
23. declares for Canute, 16. 
his Artifice to diſhearten the 
Engliſh in a Battle, 27. his 


pernicious advice to K.Edmund, 
11, 28. goes over to the Danes 
in the Battle of Aandun, 29. 
put to death by Canute, 47 
Edward, 26. comes into Ezgland, 
49. returns to Normandy, 50. 
appears at Court, 53. charges 
Goodwin with the Murder of 
his Brother Alfred, and de- 
mands Juſtice againſt him, ib. 
cloſes with Goodwin, 56. pro- 
miſes to marry his Daughter, 
7. is proclaim'd King, #5. 
is Character, 61. marries 
Editha E. Good wins Daughter, 
62. takes from the Queen his 
Mother all her Eſtate, 64. and 
makes her go the Ordeal Tryal, 
ib. remarks on this, 65. n. his 
1 Will in favour of the 
of Normandy, 74 ſends 
for bis Nephew Edward from 
Hungary, 80. builds the 
Church and Monaſtery of Weſt- 
minſter, 89. dies, 90. his 
Character, ib. his Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, 12 
Edward (Edmunds Son) 32. 
his Iſſue, 36, 37. comes to 
England, 80. dies, ib. 
Edwin, E. of Cheſter, endeav- 
ours to place Edgar Atheling 
on the Throne, 229. ſubmits to 
m. I. 236. revolts from 
him, 245. ſubmits again, 246. 
murthered, 238 
Edwy, two of that Name, 36. 
one call'd King of the Clowns, 
ib. both baniſh'd by Canute, 
ib. one recall'd, and put to 


death, ih, 
Election of Biſhops and Abbots, 
125 

Elfer D. of Mercia dies, 4 
Elgiva dies, 10 


Elphegus Ar chbp. of Canterbury 
murder'd at Greenwich by the 
Danes, 18. buried at St. Paul's, 
and from thence remoy'd to 
Canterbury, ib. n. 
Ely, Revolters againſt Vim. I. 

retire 
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retire there, 257. block'd up by the 


1 Eing, 259 
Monks of) fined by n. IJ. 260 
1—(Sccof) when erected, 432 


Emma, called the Pearl of Normandy, 


10.endeavourstoplace on the Throne 
one of her Sons by Ethelred, 48. is or- 
der'd to depart the Kingdom, and re- 


tites to Bruges, So. undergoes the Or- 
deal, 


| | 4 
Eugland, when and by whom divided 


into Shires, 154- in a deplorable Con- 
dition, 9, 259 


Ingliſh revolt from Vm. I. 257. are 


hardly dealt with, 268 
Erick made E. of Northumberland by Ca- 
nute, 25. baniſh'd the Kingdom. 35 
Ethelred II. K. of England, 1. crown'd by 
Dunſtan, ib. could not bear the light of 
a Wax-Taper, 2. his Character, ibid. 
removes K. Edward's Body to Shatfs- 
bury Church, 1b. gives the Danes Mo- 
ney, 5, 15. ravages Cumberland, and 
why, 8. marries Emma, 11. betrayed 
on all Hands, 14. fits outa Fleet, 15. 
retiresinto Normandy with all his Fa- 
mily, 19. recalled, 20. chaſtiſes the 
Lindſey Men, 21. lays exceſſive Taxes 
on his Subjects, 22. puts Mer ard and 
Siffreth to death for their Eſtates, ib. 
retuſes to head his Army, 24. dies, 25. 
his INue,26.Sirnam'd the Unready, ib. 
Ethel ward, an account of him, 130.7. 
Ethel wold, Bp. of Wincheſter , dies, 4. 
founded twelve Monaſter ies, ib. 
Everard appointed Leader of the Male- 
contents againſt Vm. I. 258. eſcapes 
out of Eh. | 260 
Euchariſt, the ſenſe of the Church of Eng- 
land about it, 118. Extract of a Sax- 
on Homily upon that Subject, 16. Cc. 
Euſtace, E. of Bulloign, comes into Eng- 
land, 68 
Euſtace, K. Stephen's Son made D. of 
3 371. marries Con ſtantia, 
379. beſieges Wallingford, 401. dies 
402 
Exchequer ( Court of) when and by 
v hom erected, 275 


Exeter, why ſo called, 126. n. the See re- 
mov*'d from Rirton chither, ib. revolts 
trom Wm. I. 243. the Inhabitants 
ſubmit, ib. K. Vm. I. builds a Caſtle 
there, 

Etxreme Unddion, 


ibid. 
122 


F. 
F. ES, what, 197 


Fines, 202 
Flemmings, a Colony of them ſettle in 
England, 34 
Florence of Worceſter, an account of 

him, 451 
Freeholders, an account of them, 153 
Fretheric Abbot of St. Albans excites the 

Engliſh toaRevoltagaintWm.l. 256. 

retires to the Iſle of Ely, where he 

dies, 257 
Frithegiſt, 6 
Frœna, 6 


G. 
lber Bp. of London, an account of 
him, 449 
Githexcites the Inhabitants of Exeter to 
a Revolt, 243. eſcapes into Flanders, 
ibid. 
Glamorganſhire conquer'd by Fitx- Ha- 
mon, 282 
Godfrey of Bulloign choſen K. of Feru- 
ſalem, 316 
Godfrid, an account of him, 471 
Godiva rides naked through Coventry, 
and why, 80, 81. and u. 
Goodwin, 6. a bold Action of his, 38. 
created E. of Kent, Suſſex and Surry. 
39 56. Regent of Weſſex, 47 delivers 
the Kingdom to Harold, ibid. ad viſes 
the diſpatching of Edward and Al- 
fred, 49, 58. n. charged with the 
Murder of Pr. Alfred, but gets off, 
54. an account of his Riſe, Wives and 
Iſſue, 56, 57. his Speech againſt the 
Danes, 59. becomes very powerful 
under K. Ed. III. 62, 63. refuſes to o- 
bey the King, 69, who prepares to 
chaſtiſe him tor his Inſolence, but is 
reconcil'd to him, 70. is baniſh'd, ib. 
takes Meaſurestoreſtorehimſelftohis 
former State, 71. enters the Thames, 
and comes up to London, 7 2. receiv'd 
again into favour by the K. to whom 
he gives Hoſtages, 7 3. dies, 75, 76. 
Goodwin Sands, 321 
Government, The Form of that eſta- 
bliſh'd by the Saæens in England, 140. 
a more particular Account of it, 141, 
Ge. n. The Natureof the Saxon Go- 
vernment, 142 
Gregory VII. (Pope) demands Homage 
of Hm. I. 263. which he refuſes, 264 
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Grifth K. of Hules defeated by Harold, 
79. put to death, 86. and u. 
Gunilda baniſh'd, 65 
Gurth, his Speech to Harold, 109 
Guthmund lands Troops at Gipſwick, 5 
Guy of Burgundy had like to apprehend 
Win. D. of Normandy, but is defeated, 


223 
H 


1 why ſo call'd, 52. pro- 
claim'd K. of Weſſex, 46, is ac- 
knowledg'd K. of all England,52.digs 
up his Brother's Corple, id. lays a 
heavy Tax on the Kingdom, 53. Se- 
dition at Worceſter on that account, ib. 
very much given to Gluttony and 
Cruelty, ib. dies 1uddenly at Lambeth, 
54.the day of his Death kepras a Ho- 
liday, and nam'd Heg's-Tids, 55.9%, 
Harold I. K. of England, Sirnam'd Hare- 
Foot, and why, 52. and n. proclaim'd 
K. of England 1a Mercia, 46, n. dies 
at Oxford, 51. and n. buried at in- 
cheſter, 15. n. 
Harcld II. E. Good win's Son ſucceeds his 
Father inall his Poſts, 7 6. behaves him- 
ſelf prudently. ih. his Credit increaſes, 
78, 79. aſpiresto the Crown, 81. ſets 
out for Normandy, 82. is ſeizʒ d by 
the E. of Ponthieu, ib. ſet at Liberty, 
and comes to Roan, 83. promiſes to 
ſtand by Hm. D. of Normandy, 84. 
85. elected K. by the Wittena-gemot, 
94. his Title to the Crown of Eng- 
land examined, 97. his Behaviour to 
Edgar, 99. diſmiſſes his Army, 104. 
comes to London upon the News of 
W's Arrival, 108. encamps near the 
Normans, 109. defeated by D. Vn. 
and flain, 114. his Character, 115, 
his Iſſue, 116 
Harold, Cannte's Brother, ſeizes upon 
the Kingdom of Denmark, 22 
Harold Hatrfager K. of Nerway, 100, 
ravages Northumberland, 10g, lain, 

| ' 106 
Harold's Sons make a Deſcent upon Eng- 
land. 247 
Haſting ', an account of the Battle there 
between Harold and D. Um 111, &. 
Henry, Brother to Rod ert D. of Norman- 
dy. Aſſiſis him againſt the Invaſion of 
Wi.tzain Rufits, 278. faves Roan, ibid. 
ſcizes upon Mont St. Michael, 279. 
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takes Domfront, 282. elected K. of 
England, 3 24. crown'd, ib. reforms | 
abuſes, 325. grants his Subjects a 
Charter, 326. confirms the Laws ot 
Edward, 16. marries Matilda, 3.7. 
forms the Deſign of making himſelf 


Maſter of Normandy, 337. levies an 


Army, and goes over into Normandy, : 


ib. ſeizes upon Caen, &c. 338. re- 


turns to England, 339. his Speech to 
40. returns to Nor- 
mandy, 341. belieges Tinchebray, ib. 


the Parliament, 


fights with his Brother Robert, 342. 
conquers and takes him Priſoner, 16, 
becomes Maſter of all Normandy, 345. 
grows haughty, i“. ſeizes upon the 
Revenues of the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, ib. goes over into Nor- 
mandy, 347, 349, 357, 358. marches 
againſt the Welſh, 347. gets the Nor- 
mans and Engliſh to ſwear fealty to his 
Son, 348. deteats Lewis, 350. marries 
Adelicia, 353. dies, 359. his Cha- 
racter, ib. his Iſſue, 361 
Henry K. of France makes hi mſelf Maſ- 
ter of ſeveral Town in Normandy, 
201. dies, 204 
Henry made Bp. of Wincheſter, 368. cites 
K. Stephen befort a Synod, 379. pro- 
poſes to excommunicate him, 380. 
comes over to the King, 382. comes 
over to Matilda, 386. calls a Synod, 
where ſhe is elected Queen, 387. falls 
aut with her, 392. burns Mincheſter 
ib. excommunicates allt hoſe t hat ſided 
with Matilda, 394. ſummons aS ynod 
at London, ib. and 396 
Henry, Matilda's Son, born, 358. comes 
to her at Walling ford, 396. aſſerts his 
claim to England, 398. marries Elea- 
nor, 399. goes over to England, 401. 
marches to Wallingford, is. a Plot a- 
gainſt him, 40F 
Hereford, why ſo called, 79. taken and 
plunder'd by Grifiz K. of Wiles, ib. 
Heretogan, an account of them, 147 
Hide of Land, what, 9. u. 
High-Sheriffs, or Viſcounts, 149. why 
{o nam'd, ib. n. 
Hugh (Earl) ſuffers Swen to land in 
Cornwal, 12 
Hugh Biged ſwears that Henry I. had diſ- 
inherited Matilde, 365 
Huadred- 
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Hundred Court, 1 177 


Eruſalem taken, a 315 
Ingulphus, an account of him, 450 


a 5 Invocation of the Virgin Mary , and 


Saints, 121 


1 Tþ/wich, 5. 
Foſfria, an acconnt of him, 450. erects 
1 Shoolsat Cambridge, ih, 

Juries, Origin of them. 197 


1 7«fiinlands a Body of Troops at Gip/- 


wich, 5 
K. 
KK Ft ſends Deputies to Hin. the Con- 


© queror, 227, anden. 

King, This Title not in uſe among the 
Saxons, 140. Iiengiſt took it upon 
him, ib, 

Kings of the Anglo-Saxons, an account 
of them, 184, ec. their Preroga- 
tives, ib. their Revenues, 186, gc. 
their Coronation and Form of their 
Crowns, 187, 188 

Ring s Court, 158 

Kirg's Evil firſt cured by Edward the 
Confeſſor, 92. this matter examin'd, 

16. u. 

Knights (twelve ) aſſiſt Fitz- Hamon in 
conquering Glamorganſhire, 282. for 
which they are rewarded with a Ma- 
nor a- piece, 302 


LAbeth. whence ſo call'd, 55. n. the 
Archbps. Palace there, when firſt 
built, 16, 

Landaff (Bps.of ) when firſt coaſecrated 

by the Archbp. of Canterbury. 126 
Lanſranc made Archbp. of Canter. 255. 
univerſallyeſteem'd and belov'd, 290. 
very ſerviceable to iin. II. 288, 291. 
admoniſhes him, falls into diſgrace, 
and dies, 295. an account of him ,432, 
6. 
Laws, a threefold Diviſion of em into 
Weſt-Saxenlaga, &c.onlyimaginary, 


39. n. 94, 195, and n. 
Laws in Europe, thegreateſt Part of them 


came trom the North. 137 
Laws of England deriv'd from the Saæ- 
138 


075, 
Laws of Alfred, Edgar, &c. 195, 196, 
Legates (the Pope's ), &c. 
Leofrich D. of Mercia dies, 80 
Lewis K. of France leads an Army into 


the Hoh- Land, 298. falls out with bis 


Queen, and divorces her, 399 
London burnt, 3 n. 358. attackedby the 


Danes, 6, 17.belieg'd by Sweyn, 19. 


by Canute thrice ; but he isevery time 
forc'd to raiſe the Siege, 27. 28. be- 
ſieg'd by Wm. the Cong. 227. ſurren- 
ders, 231. its Deputies petition K. 
Stephen's Liberty, 388. declares for 
Matilda, 389. London- Bridge rebuilt 
by Vn. II. 314 
Lord. Dane, occaſion of that Name, 10 
M. 
Acbeth K. of Scotland makes him- 
ſelf Mafter of Cumberland, 77 
Magnus K. of Norway lands iu Wales, 
14 
Maine (E. of) put to Death. * 
Malachy Archbp. of Armagh, an account 
of him, 470 
Malcolm, 77. marries Edgar Atheling's 
Siſter, 247. invades the Northern 
Counties, 259, c. does Homage to 
Wm, I. 261. and n. makes en Incur- 
lion into Northumberland, 3 00, comes 
to Glouceſter to ſettle ſome matters 
with Wm. II. zog. returns home in a 
great Rage, 30g. invades Northum- 
derland, 16, ſlain, 1574. 
Malmstury (Nin. of) an account ofhim, 


. 452 
Malwvoiſin, 399 
Mariuuus Scotus, an account of him, 439 
Margaret, 36. dies, 306 
Maſſacre ot the Danes, 7 Bs 


Matilda, Wite to K. Win, I. crown'd, 
240, dies, 278 
Matilda, K. Henry's Queen, dies, 350 
Matilda K. Henny Daughter, married to 
the Emp. Henry V. 345 her Portion, 


ib. crown'd, 346. acknowiedp'd Hei- 


reſsto Henry I. 355. marries to G-of- 
frey Playtagenet, 356. invited over t 
Exoland, 379. comes over to Eng. 
Iund, 380. helieged by K. Stephen 382. 
retiresto Licon, 384. elected Queen, 
387. behaves very tiaughtily, 300. 
belieged in Wincheſter Calite, 392. 
marches out with her Trooys, andis 

urſu'd, 14d. efe:pes in a miraculous 
Mann er to Glowre ter, 393 befieg'din 
Oxford, 395. elcapes to Millingſor 
396. goes into Normandy, 450 
| Ppp3 Mauer 
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Manger Archb, of Roan excommuni- 
cates Win, D. ot Normandy, 224 is 
depriv'd, 225 

Maurillus made Archb. of Roan, ib. 

Miſſionaries ( Engliſh ) ſent into Sweden, 


130 

Money, the Saxon calculated, We 

Monkery gces to decay, 4 

Monks of St. Auſtin decimated by the 

Danes, 18 

Montgomery Caſtle rebuilt by Vin. 3 
30 


Morkard made Governour of Northum- 
berland, 87. drives Toſton to his 
Ships, 100. defeated by Harfager K. of 
Norway, 105. endeavours to place 
Edg r- Atheling on the Throne, 227, 
c. retires into the North, 230. ſub- 
mitsto n. I. 236. revolts trom him, 
245. ſubmits, 246. retires into Scot- 
land, ib. impriloned for being con- 

cerned in a Conſpiracy, 260. ſet at 
Liberty, 281 

Mowbray (Robert de) his Character, 
305. deteats the Scots, ib. conſpires a- 
gainſt n. II. 309. is taken and im- 
priſoned, 310 

| N. 
N Ewcaſtle founded by Hm. I. 209 
New-foreſt, by whum made, 274. 
an account of it, 1b. u. 

Nor mandy, Affairs of that Country, 
from Rollo to William the Baſtard, 

216 

Ner mane in great Credit with Fdward 
III. 67. ſeveral of them quit Erg- 
land, 248. conſpire againſt Wn, I. 
264. apply to King Henry for help, 

2 

Norman Kings, their Behaviour woke 
Clergy, 408, exc. 

Northumberland ravaged in a mercileſs 
Manner by In. 291 

Norchumbrians call in the Danes, 249 

Nottingham Caitie built by n. the 


Conqueror. 2 45 
O. 

Oe the Biſnops and Barons to 

King Stephen, ä 367 


Odo D. Niam's Brother, made Bp. of 
Beyaux, 224. appointed Regent of 
England, 237. his Eſtare, 253. pre- 

pares to go to Rome, 277. ſeized by 
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Um. 1. ib, conſpires againſt I. II. 
290. retires to the D. of Normandy, 


2 
Olaus K. of Norway, 6. plunders be. 
Hampſhire, &c. 7. turns Chriſtian, 
ib. binds himſelf by Oath never to 
infeſt Ezgland again, ib. goes back 
to Norway, ib. attacked by Canute, 
40. abandons his Kingdom, ib. ſlain 
by his own Subjects, ib. reckoned a 
Saint after his Death, 16, 
Ordeal-Tryal, what, 64, 198. of two 
ſorts, 16. Derivation of that —_ 
ib. n. 

Or kney-Iſlands, an account of them, 
| 100, n. 
Osborn, the K. of Denmark's Brother, 
marches to York, 249. 250. goes back 
ro Denmark, 251 
Oſmer, Y 27 
Oſmund, Biſhop of Sarum, an account 
of him, 449. corrects the un. 
ib. 


Oſwald Archbiſhop of York dies, 5 
P 


Pie, an account of the Origin 
and Diviſion of them, 131 
Peers, an Explanation of that Word, 
197 

Piftavienſis, an account of him, 451 
Pr emonſtratenſes, an account of them, 


_ 433. *. 
rinces, | 144 
2 
Deen, meaning of that Word, 144. 
Remarks on it. 16. 
N Aban, 423 
Rad hert Paſchaſius writes about 
Tranſubſtantiat ion, 15. 


Ralph Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 347. 
dies, 353. his Character, ib. 
Ranulih Flambart, Millium the IIId's 
Treaſurer, 320. made Biſhop of 
Drrham, ib. thrown into Priſon by 
Henry]. 326 
Rees, K. of Wales ſlain, 302, 207 
Richard II. D. of Normandy, an account 
of him, 217. dies, 44 
Richard lII. D. of the ame Country, ib. 
Robert D. of Normandy protects the 
two Brothers of Eumund, 44. fits out 
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a Fleet with a deſign to make a De- Roger Bp. of Salisbury his 

ſcent on England, ibid. falls in Love bie Rif era 
with Avrlotta, by whom he has Milli- 
am the Baſtard, 219. goes a Pilgri- 
mage „ 02% pi 45, 219. dies in 


his way home. 47 
Robert Wm. Ift's Son, wars againſt his 
Father, 268. wounds him, 269. 
ſubmits, ihid. ſent to Scotland with 
an Army, . borrows Money of his 
Brother Henry, 292. his negligence, 
294. attack'd by his Brother Milli- 
am Rufus, 297. his Generolity to- 
wards Henry his Brother, 300. goes 
to the Holy War, 311. n 
Normandy to his Brother Wm. ibid. 
refuſes to be King of Feruſalem, and 
why, 315. claims the Crown of Eng- 
land, 328. lands at Portſmouth, 329. 
makes a Peace with Henry I. 330. 
viſits his Brother King Henry J. 334. 

| pivesup his Penſion, 335. of which 
e repents, 16, makes a diſadvan- 
tagious Peace with Robert de Beleſme, 
336. conquered and taken by his 
Brother Henry, 342. confin'd to Car- 
diffe-Caſtle, ibid. dies, 359. where 
buried, ibid. n. why nam d Courte- 
hoſe. ib. 
Robert de Beleſine diſaffected to Henry J. 
332. accuſed of ſeveral Crimes, ib. 
forc'd to fly into Normandy, ib. raiſes 
troubles in Normandy, 335. deteats 
D. Robert, 336. taken by Henry I. 
and ſent over into England, 347. 
there impriſon'd for Life. tid 
Robert E. of Glouceſter heads the Ba- 
rons againſt Srephen, 373. ſet on by 
the Monks, ib. writes lan abuſive 
Letter to the King, 16. publiſhes a 
Manifeſto againſt him, ibid. gets 
Poſſeſſion of Briſtol, ib. taken Pri- 
ſoner, 393. exchanged for the King, 
ibid. demands Aid of the E. of An- 
jou, 395. dies, 397 
Robert Guiſcar. 224 
Rehert de Mellent, 254 
Rocheſter beſieged by William II. ſurren- 
ders, 8 293 
Roger de Treſuey endeavours to make 
himſelf Maſter of Normandy, 222. 
defeated. ibid 


ble Riſe, 364 

8 . 
Alien Terra, 196, n. 
Saxon Chronicle, an account of it, 
452 


Schiſms in the Roman Church, an Ac- 
count of them, 425, Oc. 
Scotland, ſeveral Engliſh Families ſettle 
there, 262 
Scotus (Foannes), 433 
Selſey (See of) removed to Chicheſter, 


2 
Shirborn (See of) removed to eeliobary, 


g ibid 
Shire-gemot, 158 
Single Combat, 200 
Scotland, what, 196 
Solomon K. of Hungary, 35. 36. 


Sortes Gothice, an account off them, 
196, u. 

Southwark reduced to Aſhes by Hull 
the Conqueror, 229 
Spam, by whom peopled, 138 
Standford- Bridge, (Battle of,) 05 
Stephen aſpites to the Crown of Eng- 
land, 363. marries Matilda, E. of 
Bulloign's Daughter, 364. crown'd, 
366. takes an unuſual Oath, ibid. 
Signs a Charter at Oxford, 367, 
the Contents of it, 368. falls into a 
Lethargy, 370. drives his Brother 
out of Normandy, 371. defeats the 
Barons, 375- marches againſt the 
Scets, 376. falls out with theClergy, 
377. ſeizes the Biſhops Caftles, 378. 
defeated by Matilda, and taken Pris 
ſoner, 385, 386. laid in Irons, i6. 
exchang'd for the E. of Glouceſter, 
393. makes the Barons ſwear Fealty 

to his Son, 397. tries to get his Son 
crown'd, 400. makes Peace with 
Henry, 404. adopts him, i6. dies, 
405. where buried, ib. tis Cha- 
rater, 16. his Iſſue, 407 
Sterling Money, whence ſo called, 210 
Stigand, made Archbp. of Canterbury, 
73. though ſuſpended by the Pope, 
exerciſes the Functions of Arch-bi. 


ſhop, 128. repairs to in. the Cong. 
230. degraded, 255, an account 
ot him, 439 

Swane 


Smaue baniſh'd, 66. infefts the Engliſh 
Coaſts, 1s. dies, 74 
Swearing not common among the An- 
ge Saxons. 206 
Sweyn K. of Denmark, lands near Lon- 
don, 6, plunders Kent, &c. 7. ra- 
vazesWales, &c. ibid. lands in Corn- 
wall and takes Exeter, 12. deſtroys 
all with Fire and Sword, 13. lands 
in Eaft Anglia, burns Norwich, &c. 
ibid. enters the Humber, ig. be- 
comes Maſter of Northumberland, 
ib. ravages the South-parts of He 
ſex, ib. proclaim'd K. of England, 
ibid. lays a Tax on the Kingdom, 20. 
dies, i6, 
Sweyn, the Son of Canute, K. of Nor- 
way, prepares to invade England, 65 
Fweyn, Canute's Son, 44 
Synod of Engſhim, 123. of Haba, ib, of 
Wincheſter, 429. of Rockingham, 430. 
— national at London, 16. 
Syric Archbiſhop of Canterbury, s 
Syward defeats Macbeth, 77, dies, ib. 
an account of him, gc, 16. n. 


. an account of them, 150, 
& un. 
Theft, Capital. 203 
Theobald E. of Bleis, put in Poſſeſſion of 
Normandy. 371. driven out, 10, 
Theobald 1nade Archbp. of Cantertury, 
| 7 
Murſt in Abbot of Eh, delivers up = 
Ille to J/UhamlT. 259 
Ihurſtan made Archbp. of York, 347. 
defeats the Scots, 375 
Tinchebray (Battle of) 342 
ITuſton made E. of Nortbumòerland, 78. 
expell'd from thence, and hy, 187, 
& n. a barbarous Act of his, 88. re- 
tires to Flanders, ib. infeſts the En- 
$liſh Con ſis, 99. driven to Norway, 
100. ravages Northumberlaud, and 


is ſlain, 105, 106 
Tower of London, when and by whom 
builr, 279 
Tranſubſtantiation, diſputes about it, 
433 

Tren ſon, 201 


| Trything-Court, 


| 17 
Tirkil D. of Eaſe Anglia goes volun- 
_  rarily into Baniſhmòeat, 38 
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Tything-Court, If5, &c. 
J/ Aluation of Mens Heads of all Orders 
and Degrees, 203, *. 
Villains, an account of them, 153, and n. 
Vitalis, an account ofhim, 471 
Ulfkerel, Governour of Eaſt-Anglia, 13. 
defeated by Sweyn, 14. overthrown 
by the Danes, 17 
Ulnorth, 16, 261. 
Uthred E. of Northumberland, ſubmits 
to Canute, 25. is put to Death by 
him, ib 


W. 
/ Ales invaded by the Engliſb, 313. 
and horribly ravaged, 16. 
Malter Malcolm's General and Steward 
of his Houſhold, 306. from him 
ſprang the family of theSTUARTS. 
Walthoff Governour of York, 251. mar- 
ries K. William the iſt's Niece, 16. 
created E. of Northampton, &c. ibid. 
made Governour of Northumberland, 
262. engages in a Plot, 267. of 
which he repents, aad is pardon'd, 
266. beheaded, 267. his Body remo- 
ved to Croyland- Abbey, where it 
workt ſeveral Miracles, 267. paſſes 
for a Martyr, 10. 
Wapentakes, 155, ts 
War of the Standard, 375 
ls (See of) remov'd to Bath, 302 
Helſh defeated by Harold, 86. do 
Homage to William I. 270. ravage 
Shropſhire, &c. 308, make an In- 
cur ton into Cheſhire, 353. make an 
Irroption, 369. defeat the Eng liſh, 
ib. 

Hi ſtminſter, why ſo calld, 89. named 
IJhorney by the Saxons, ib. ſome 
account of it, 15, Church and Mo- 
naſterj there, by whom: built, 161d. 

| and n. 

Wilizm D. of Normandy viſits K. Ed- 
ward, 74. his Right to the Crown 
of En laud inquir'd into, 36. prepares 
for the Invation of England, 101. 
ſend Embaſſadors to Harold, 102. 
invades England. 107. publiſhes a 
laniſeſto, ibid. ſends Propofals te 
Harold, 110. his Conduct after ths 
Battle of Haſtings, 225. lays Siege 

| b = 
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to Dover, 226. to London, 227. the 
Crown is offer'd him, 231. accepts 
of it, 1b. takes the uſual Oath, 232. 
acknowledged K. of all England, 233. 
protects the Engliſh from Violence, 
235. goes into Normandy, 237. Cau- 
ſes of the Miſunderſtanding between 
him and the Engliſh, 239. rewards 
his Troops, 240. conhicates the E- 
ſtates of all thoſe that ſided with Ha- 
rold, 244. builds a Caſtle in York, 246. 
and at Huntington, ib. takes from 
the Engliſh their Arms, 247. lays 
a Fine upon Tork, 251. treats the 
Engliſh very ill, 252. gives their 
Places and Eſtates to Normans, ibid. 
breaks thro* the Clergy's Charters, 
254. Quarters moſt of his Troops 
upon the Monaſteries, ib. makes a 
Peace with K. Malcolm, 261. goes 
to Nermandy, 268, extremely fond 
of hunting, 274. endeavours to abo- 
liſh the Saxon Laws, and Engliſh 
Tongue, and toeſtabliſh the Norman, 
275. his Partiality fot the Normans, 
ib, lays a Tax of 6 Shillings upon e- 
very Hide of Land, 278. Wars a- 

ainſt France, 280, burns Mantes, ib. 
Falls ill, 16. owns his uſurping the 
Crown of England, 281. dies, 282. 
buried at Caen, ib. his Character, 
283. his Iſſue, 286 


William II. (Rufus) why ſo called, 289. 


crown'Gs, ib. his Character, ib. a 
Conſpiracy againſt him, 290. ba- 
niſhes the Bp. of Durham, 294. op- 
E the Engliſ;, 295. Inſtances ot 

is covetous and tyrannical Temper, 
296. endeavours to make himſelf 
Maſter of Normandy, 297. but is 
obliged to make Peace with Robert, 
298, a remarkable Adventure of 
his, 299. marches into Scotland and 
makes Peace with Malcolm, 301. 
falls ill, 303. repents, ib. continues 
his Oppreſſions, 304. Wars apainſt 
his Brother Robert, 307. his Expe- 
dient for railing Money, 308. his two 
Expeditions into Hales, ic id. ſeizes 


upon the Temporalities of the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Canterbury, 311, raiſes 
a Sum of Money for the uſe of his 
Brother Robert, 312. Wars With 
France and Wales, ib. relieves Mans, 
314. killed by Accident, 316. bu- 
ried at Wincheſter, 317. his Cha- 
racter, founds an Hoſpital at York, 
and a Church in Southwark, 320, 
extraordinary Accidents in his Reign, 
| 21 

William E. of Argues aro to 
make himſelf Maſter of Normanay, 


212. defeated and baniſhed, th, 
William Guerland attempts to ſeize 
Normandy, 22 


William (Prince) marries the E. of An- 
jou's Daughter, 347. drown'd, 352 
Wincheſter, a Project of erecting that 
See into an Archbiſhoprick, 43% 
Wiregild, what, 203, u. 
Wittena Gemot, whence ſo called. 140. 
one in each Kingdom in Germany. 
141, and a general one, 16. Argu- 
ments for and againſt the Antiquity 
of it, 159. who were the Members 
of the Hittena· G mot, 136. The Au- 
thority of ir, and the Atfaits therein 
debated, 177. wasa mixt Aſſembly, 
181. elected and depriv'd Biſhops, 


182 
Woodſtock (Palace at.) built by Henry l. 


61. n,. 

Worceſter burnt by Hanoi order 
53. rebuilt ſoon after, ib. 1. built at 
firſt by the Romans, ib. how nam'd 
by them, is, 
Hulſſtan Bp. of Horceſter, an account of 
them, 129 


Mulſtan, an account of him, 439 


78 R K, Succeſſion of the Archbiſhops 
of that See, 129. attack d by Willis 
am the Conqueror, 246, ſubmits, 16. 
beſieged by the Danes, 250. taken 
and burnt, 15. beticged by William 
the Conqueror, 251. Conteſts about 


the Jurildiction of that Sce over 
Scotland, 417. 
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